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PREFACE 

It was a bitingly cold November day in the center of Munich as I was having lunch on the second floor of the old and 
impressive Kiinstlerhaus. I looked out the restaurant's large windows and caught myself watching a streetcar rumble across 
Lenbachplatz, turn into MaxburgstraBe, and slowly creep out of sight. 

I had come to Munich to present my new book, The Hitler/Hess Deception, which had been published in Germany under 
the title Churchill's Peace Trap. It dealt with a highly successful deceptive operation carried out by British intelligence from 
the fall of 1940 to the spring of 1941 to keep Hitler in the dark about the British government's unbending stance to continue 
the war against Germany by conducting top-secret but sham peace negotiations: the "Operation Herren HHHH." This 
action was ostensibly aimed at dissuading Hitler from attacking the Middle East during the fighting season in 1941 by 
whispering that certain British politicians were willing to enforce a compromise peace with Germany while giving Hitler 
every freedom to attack the Soviet Union. "Operation Herren HHHH" succeeded, Hitler attacked the Soviet Union with 
ultimately disastrous consequences for Germany, and the rest, as they say, is history. The press conference in the Seidel Room 
of the Len-bach House was a success and lasted all morning. However, it had also been very exhausting, and in the meantime 
I was glad to be able to sit down among a number of guests who had been invited by my publisher, Dr. Sudholt. 

On this occasion I got into conversation with my table neighbors and found them exceedingly interesting. To my right sat an 
elegant man in his advanced 

eighties with eagle eyes and a commanding posture. He was Hans-Giinther Stark, a former cavalry captain in the Afrika 
Korps. He had seen a lot in the war, had taken part in combat in Poland, then in France, North Africa and finally in Russia, 
and as the longest-serving officer still alive, he was now on the board of the Africa Corps veterans. I, too, had spent time in 


North Africa and still have a soft spot for the desert, so we immediately got to talking about it, delving into his wartime 
experiences and the beauties of the desert as we finished our appetizers and waited for the main course. 

But it was the man sitting across from me who captured my attention in a special way. He was an unusually old man named 
Ernst Klein, who was treated with great respect because of his 99 years. He had entered the restaurant wearing an elegant 
traditional coat, which he folded neatly on a side chair before going to the table; I was pleased to note that he was still in full 
possession of his mental faculties. 

Emil Klein was a man with a checkered past, that is, it was more political than that of Mr. Stark. While Stark came from a 
family with generations of officers that could be traced back to the Napoleonic Wars, Emil Klein's career took off in the 
early 1920s when he joined the burgeoning Nazi Party. Emil Klein can actually claim to be the last surviving participant in 
the 1923 march on Feldherrnhalle; he was present in Odeonsplatz when Bavarian police fired on Hitler and his supporters. In 
the party's early days, Klein had known all the leading politicians of the NSDAP from close quarters and had even been on 
friendly terms with some of them. From Hitler and Goering to von Schirach and Himmler, Klein had known them all. So 
here was an eyewitness to some of the most important events of the 20th century. He had risen in the thirties to the position 
of Obergebietsfiihrer of the Hitler Youth under Baldur von Schirach. During the war he served with distinction as an army 
officer in Yugoslavia and Russia. It was, however 

his knowledge of the early years of the Party that most captivated me, and his recollections of the leading men of National 
Socialism. 

As the work on my last book - Churchill's Peace Trap - was coming to an end, I began to gather information according to 
which there was another attempted German-English contact thereafter, which was more than surprising. This was Heinrich 
Himmler, whose initiation of contact was mediated to the British government through the British envoy in Stockholm, 
Victor Mailet. 

I realized that here, in the person of Emil Klein, I had an opportunity in the flesh to ask some questions about the young 
Himmler, the Himmler of the twenties and early thirties; questions that might give me access to an understanding of the 
personality. I began by asking what impression Klein had of the man. Klein thought for a few moments before answering. 
"Well," he began, "you must already bear in mind that my knowledge of Himmler is based primarily on his early years, 
before his meteoric rise to head of the SS. After he had entered so many different functions and circles, it was hard, it became 
hard, to get at him." 

I nodded to indicate that I understood him, and he continued. 

"I believe that the Himmler I knew from the early days was a very dutiful man who worked with full commitment for the 
Party, no matter what function he was given. He had no military inclinations at all; rather, he saw himself as a capable 
politician." Klein paused briefly to eat a fork of mashed potatoes, which he chewed on while thinking about how to proceed. 
"I knew him best from the time when he had been appointed Gaugeschiftsfithrer in Lower Bavaria and deputy Reich 
propaganda director," he continued. "In that capacity he was most receptive, and there was an informal atmosphere around 
him, the exact opposite of the atmosphere that surrounded the man later..." 

When I left the restaurant in the Kiinstlerhaus an hour and a half later, my mind was still completely on my highly 
interesting conversation with Emil Klein. Here I had met a man who had consciously experienced the entire period from the 
origins of the party to the last days of its power in 1945 - and who had had much to tell. 

The cold wind whistling from the already wintry mountains attacked my face and hands, and I instinctively pulled my coat 
tighter. A flurry of snow suddenly descended on the people walking across Lenbachplatz; the first harbingers of winter. For a 
while I watched the people hurrying back and forth, for in my mind I was sixty years back, thinking about the difficulties 
and contradictions in Himmler's character. He had been one of the leading men of the Third Reich: Chief of the Gestapo, 
Reichsfiihrer SS, Chief of the Secret Service, better known as the SD, and according to some documents I had recently 
consulted, he had now also been in contact with Britain's Political Warfare Executive. What had he been up to? And what 
was the advantage to the British of having a contact with the head of the SS? To the man whom the British government 
considered to be the main culprit and mastermind of many inconsistencies. Here was a secret that absolutely had to be 
revealed. 

I walked shivering through the driving snow across the street and hailed a cab. It was to take me back to the hotel, where I 
was to pack up my things and from where I was to set off for the airport to catch the evening flight to London. I was 
embarking on a journey that was to be full of difficulties. I had already written several books about Nazi politics in the late 
1930s, including Hitler's attempt to regain peace shortly after the outbreak of war. Now, however, I was treading hitherto 
uncharted territory. In recent years, I had already met a number of personalities who had maintained close ties to the 
leadership circle of the Nazi system, from Fritz Todt's daughters to advisors to the German foreign minister, including 
Ribbentrop's private secretary Reinhard Spitzy, also 

the now deceased Traudl Junge, Hitler's secretary. Now I had met someone else who had known Hitler in his earliest 
political years. I had had some contacts with people in the SS, but none of these people could have even guessed what 
Himmler was doing in 1943. The only key I possessed was a document from the British Political Warfare Executive that 


reported in detail on a peace feeler Himmler had about Victor Mailet in Stockholm. 

When I hailed a cab in Munich that cold November afternoon, I had no idea that I was about to embark on a journey of 
several months that would take me many thousands of miles from the state archives in the United States and Great Britain to 
a house in Innsbruck, a mountain chateau near Telfs, a handsome condominium in Stockholm, and finally back to a large 
country house in a Munich suburb. And at the end of my journey, I was to possess all the scattered pieces of a great puzzle 
that could tell one of the most amazing stories of World War II. 

Martin Allen 

PROLOG 

“A n Italy, the winter of 1951/52 was to be remembered as one of the harshest in recent decades. At the beginning of 
December, the cold had descended on the country. The first snowfalls did not let up and increased to massive snowdrifts; 
then blue patches appeared in the sky and it quickly became considerably colder. By the first weeks of 1952, the weather had 
not yet improved; sunny days had alternated with bitterly cold nights that settled over the land like an icy sheet. Then, in 
mid-February, the weather suddenly changed, and for a whole week icy torrents poured from the sky before the cold took 
over again and the rain came down as sleet showers and wet snow. 

Our story begins on a freezing Sunday evening at the end of February, when a French journalist was on his way to Milan in a 
car; his car broke down ona lonely country road between Verbania and Pallanza. After the car went on strike in a deserted 
area, the journalist, Andre Brissaud, stood on the road for quite a while, his hat pulled low on his face because of the 
whipping sleet, hoping that a car would pass by and take him all the way to the next town. He was out of luck, however, for 
it was late and dark, and on such an inhospitable evening, no one traveled that road. 

In the best tradition of an adult horror movie, in which a stranded traveler suddenly notices a lonely house and comes there 
for rescue, Brissaud saw at this point a diffuse burning light on a nearby hill, about half a kilometer away. Hoping to find 
help there, Brissaud set out and soon found himself standing in front of a lonely, substantial villa, half-hidden on the hillside 
behind trees covered in thick hoarfrost. 

Brissaud would later recall, "I strode up the main path and rang the doorbell. An old Italian servant opened the door and I 
described my situation to him."1 The servant agreed to let Brissaud use the telephone, but the Frenchman's luck had simply 
run out; the local repair shop was unable to help him until the next day. During his telephone call, the servant had gone 
away, but now he returned and informed Brissaud that the owner of the villa would give him hospitality for one night. 

The servant escorted Brissaud into the drawing room of the villa, in the center of which a large fireplace was burning. There 
two men sat talking quietly in Italian. Brissaud was introduced to his host, a handsome middle-aged Milanese man, and his 
counterpart also rose and introduced himself curtly as "a Swiss friend." Brissaud looked at the man carefully and found him 
exceedingly unusual: "Not very tall, broad-shouldered. His perfectly tailored suit of beige tweed had become too baggy for 
him. He had thinning jet-black hair, which, laid on the sides, shone heavily." Brissaud was immediately captivated by this 
man's face, for "it was dark yellow, fading into brownish." He was particularly struck by his extreme leanness, which caused 
his skin to hang limply over sunken cheeks to protruding cheekbones. Deep circles further emphasized the gleam in his eyes. 
Obviously, the man was sick, very sick. 

After dinner, the three men went back to the salon, and they got to talking about the situation in Europe after the war, 
which had ended only seven years earlier. Soon the subject came to Germany under National Socialism, but on this subject 
the Swiss seemed reticent and spoke little. This was, however, a topic of conversation that greatly interested Brissaud, and he 
managed to drag it out. After a chance remark by Brissaud about the SS, the Swiss suddenly leaned forward deliberately and 
challenged him, "What intelligence service do you work for?" 

Brissaud laughed at the question and explained that he had a strong interest in National Socialism and the SS, and that his 
work as a journalist enabled him to pursue his hobby horse. What he knew about National Socialists, he said, he had been 
able to learn in this way. Brissaud was able to recall later that "the Swiss, who listened to me intently without taking his eyes 
off me, then said: 'Under the circumstances, I am astonished that you did not recognize me. My name is Walter 
Schellenberg. I was the chief of German foreign espionage, the SD." 

Brissaud's surprise was complete. Schellenberg. Himmler's protege and head of the secret service. But how could he have 
recognized him? He had changed considerably since 1945, and he no longer resembled the earlier photographs in any way. 
Schellenberg further explained to Brissaud that in the last days of the war, in early May 1945, he left Himmler in northern 
Germany to carry out a secret diplomatic mission in Stockholm, with the aim of negotiating the surrender of the German 
forces stationed in Norway. However, the German Wehrmacht surrendered as early as May 8, and two days later the Swedes 
placed him under house arrest. Schellenberg revealed that he began writing his memoirs during those days, probably hoping 
they might help him in his defense if the Allies were late in demanding his extradition. In early June, Schellenberg was 
transferred from Sweden to the British occupation zone in Germany, from where he was immediately taken to a special 
British intelligence prison, the "London Cage" in Kensington [London]. Here a group of specialists subjected him to weeks of 
intense interrogation on intelligence matters. Toward the end of 1945, Schellenberg was returned to Germany, where he 
testified as a witness at the Nuremberg Trials; in 1949, he was finally sentenced to six years in prison. However, he served 


only two years and was pardoned in 1951 because of his poor health. 

"I have cancer," he informed Brissaud unemotionally. 

Schellenberg had indeed contracted liver cancer and had only a few weeks to live. In the meantime, he had taken up 
residence with an old wartime friend, having been expelled as an "undesirable resident" from Switzerland, to which he had 
initially moved. Despite the fact that his life was soon to end, Schellenberg did not trust Brissaud completely, for he had not 
yet forfeited all his contacts from his time as de facto head of the German secret service. The Milanese gentleman with whom 
he was staying had previously been a high-ranking representative of Italian intelligence; he had also been the wartime lover 
of Coco Chanel, the leading exponent of Parisian haute couture, who had been Schellenberg's agent during the war years 
(and who had been banned from France by the French government for her pro-German activities during the war after the 
liberation of Paris). It was also Coco Chanel who had supported his living in Switzerland and now in Italy since he had been 
released from prison. After his death, Coco was also to pay Schellenberg's funeral expenses. 

Brissaud stayed at the villa for a few days, discussing Schellenberg's past with him and conducting an extensive interview 
with the man who had had such a remarkable wartime career. Schellenberg also showed Brissaud a box containing his 
memoirs, which had been returned to him shortly before in complete disarray by the Swiss publisher Albert Scherz. 

And this is where the mystery begins... 

During his German imprisonment, Schellenberg finished his memoirs, a manuscript that, after several years of work, ran to 
over 700 pages. After some furtive dealings, Schellenberg came to a trade agreement with one of the American guards, who 
smuggled the memoir out of prison and sent it to the Swiss publisher. To Schellenberg's delight, Albert Scherz agreed to 
publish it, and they also reached a contractual agreement. However, when Schellenberg was released from prison in 1951, he 
found that the promise of publication had been withdrawn. Moreover, Schellenberg had considerable difficulties in getting 
his manu 

skript - of which there was no carbon copy - back from Scherz. Finally, after many setbacks, Schellenberg managed to regain 
possession of his manuscript, but it had been completely disorganized. He was also extremely disturbed to find that his work 
had been cleaned up to barely 350 pages. 350 pages of key scenes were missing. Schellenberg was no longer able to determine 
exactly what had been taken out by piecing the manuscript together due to his catastrophic health, caused by a suspension of 
his liver function; he died shortly after Brissaud's visit. 

After his death, the mystery surrounding Schellenberg's memoirs was to deepen. Out of loyalty to his deceased friend, the 
Milanese, with whom he had spent his last days, had the manuscript pieced together and published by a German journalist, 
despite the missing pages. The manuscript was later passed around in many European publishing houses until it finally 
attracted the interest of Heinrich Fraenkel, a historian living in London. Fraenkel took on the project, determined to publish 
the work, but was more than surprised when, after only a short time, he received a visit from a leading British historian who 
expressed a desire to study the material. Fraenkel handed the material to this British historian, who packed up the work to 
"study" it. When it finally came back, Fraenkel was horrified: he found that certain passages of the manuscript had been 
"sanitized" and key episodes of the story had literally been torn out, and with them a good part of the meaning of 
Schellenberg's personal testament, by Germany's head of Office VI of the Security Service. The identity of this leading 
British historian was never revealed, but Heinrich Fraenkel later circulated that in his opinion the historian must have had 
connections with British intelligence. 

When Andre Deutsch finally brought a much "streamlined" version of the book to market in 1956 under the title Das 
Labyrinth: Die Aufzeichnungen von Walter Schellenberg (The Labyrinth: The Records of Walter Schellenberg), so much 
material had been lifted from the book 

that the reader was left with the impression that Walter Schellenberg had played only a minor supporting role in the war. It 
portrayed the former German intelligence chief as a man who had only tried to lend a hand to a decisionally weak and 
overstretched Heinrich Himmler when the latter began to think about saving himself when Germany was inevitably heading 
for defeat. Despite the fact that certain key passages of the manuscript had been removed, the same historian who had 
"gutted" the manuscript turned out to be one of the most vocal critics of Schellenberg's memoirs after their publication. 
Despite the small number of important passages that remained in Walter Schellenberg's memoirs, his importance as head of 
the Reich Security Main Office, the SS's secret intelligence service, should not be underestimated, and his wartime career is 
also impressive. After being interrogated by the British in the fall of 1945, the men who questioned Schellenberg wrote the 
following report about him: 

"For a resume of Schellenberg, one needs a lot of sulfuric acid (vitriol). He was Himmler's executioner, who made him head 
of Office VI. Basically, his job, if one may coin such a term, was to Himmlerize German intelligence. Schellberg took the 
job, and it fits his character that he hated his master who fed him. In the end, of course, he was a traitor. He contacted 
Bernadotte while the Germans were still fighting, and there he mimicked the role of a friend of the Allies. In truth, he 
wanted to save his skin. In service he was a vile enemy; in captivity he is a fawning lout. In service he ruthlessly eliminated 
his enemies; in captivity he will just as ruthlessly betray his friends. "2 

Critical as this assessment of Schellenberg was, British intelligence had in fact seriously underestimated his capabilities - and 


thus carelessly dismissed his importance as chief of German foreign espionage. Among other exploits, Schellenberg had had 
two British intelligence agents kidnapped in Holland in 1939; he had personally supervised German intelligence operations in 
which 

which the Duke and Duchess of Windsor were involved in Portugal in the summer of 1940; and he had, through his own 
efforts, blown up piece by piece the Soviet spy ring of the Vieting-hoff brothers, which had caused huge confusion in 
Russian intelligence. And finally, after the failed attempt on Hitler's life on July 20, 1944, he had Admiral Canaris personally 
arrested. The "Benjamin" among SS leaders, as Himmler called his favorite, was one of the most important personalities of 
the National Socialist regime.3 

Indeed, Schellenberg was held in such high esteem by Himmler that the Reichsfiihrer SS entrusted him with top-secret 
peace negotiations with the British over the Swedish diplomat Count Bernadotte in the winter of 1944. These negotiations 
were conducted solely on Himmler's behalf - Hitler was not privy to them. In other words, Schellenberg's loyalty lay first 
and foremost with Himmler, his patron, to whom he owed everything, even if this required opening secret peace 
negotiations with the Allies behind the Fithrer's back. And it is this last mission that is also the most interesting, because it 
also scratches the surface of Himmler and Schellenberg's connection. Himmler trusted Schellenberg, and the two had an 
almost symbiotic relationship. Schellenberg depended on Himmler's sponsorship, and Himmler, for his part, could tacitly rely 
on his protege to confidentially carry out his most secret missions, which had far more to do with advancing Himmler's 
interests than with furthering the cause of National Socialism or securing Germany's postwar interests. 

It is precisely these covert, top-secret missions, carried out by Walter Schellenberg on direct orders from Heinrich Himmler, 
that this book seeks to trace, and here there is a great deal to uncover. In 1943, at a time when Hitler was beginning to 
abandon the possibility of a political-diplomatic solution to the war and was coming to the conclusion that the only 
remaining solution was a military one, Himmler, the Reichsfiihrer of the SS, came to the extraordinary conclusion that the 
war could no longer be won for Germany militarily and that the 

and that the end of the conflict required a political solution. He was deeply convinced of this notion, and so, through the 
loyal head of the Foreign Service, Walter Schellenberg, he began covertly contacting the British -as a first step toward 
negotiating an end to the war with the Allies-and, should this prove unsuccessful, exploring the parameters for his own 
postwar political career. 

The surprising truth is that Heinrich Himmler, one of the leading members of the German Reich government and 
Reichsftihrer SS, saw himself as a possible leading postwar politician, for instance in the role of Adenauer, the first postwar 
German chancellor. From historical hindsight, of course, we can now say with certainty that the victorious Allies in 1945 had 
not had the slightest intention of guaranteeing Heinrich Himmler a postwar political career. But from Himmler's perspective, 
it must be remembered that he could not have had any idea of how the war would end, nor could he have guessed that all 
leading members of the National Socialist government would face an Allied tribunal at Nuremberg after the war. The only 
comparison Himmler could make was to the end of World War I, when many wartime German politicians were able to 
continue their political careers in the Weimar Republic. Therefore, at the beginning of 1943, he ordered Schellenberg to 
open a channel of negotiations with the British government, with the aim of creating a political future for the postwar 
period, and if in doing so he could hasten the end of the war and thus launch his new career even earlier - as the head of a 
powerful political faction of the SS in Germany - so much the better. 

It is these top-secret negotiations with the British government that this book seeks to reveal in full, but also Himmler's most 
secret ideas about how he might have become a powerful political force in the postwar Germany of the late 1940s and early 
1950s. He was still a comparatively young man, just 45 years old at the time, and he could have-if he had been able to reach 
an understanding with the Allies-began a career in German politics 

that could have lasted into the 1960s. There was never the slightest chance, however, that the British government would 
have reached an agreement with a man of Himmler's stature. It knew too much about him for there to have been even the 
slightest possibility of an agreement. After all, the British government had already rejected countless peace feelers from other 
top German leaders: from leading men of the Third Reich such as Hitler, Ribbentrop, and Goebbels in the early stages of the 
war,4 to the heads of the German resistance such as Carl Friedrich Goerdeler,5 the mayor of Leipzig and civilian mastermind 
of the July 20, 1944 bombing of Hitler. They had all been rejected outright. 

The British government was not at all amenable to peace negotiations with any German, no matter what his background, 
Nazi or Nazi opponent. It was therefore not prepared to discuss terms with a man like Himmler, and certainly not to give 
him a postwar political career. If that is the case, then the question arises: what reason did the British government or, more 
precisely, British intelligence have to negotiate with Himmler, not only in 1943, but all the way from 1943 until the final 
German collapse in 1945? That is more than two years of Himmler/Schellenberg negotiations with the British, and during 
that time they had much to discuss, from the possibility of a Himmler-led coup d'état in Germany to depose Hitler (called 
the "Himmler solution" by the British), to more sensitive matters, such as how Britain could gain possession of the most 
significant German scientific inventions of the war period. 

If one wants to fathom the answer to these questions and uncover what made a man like Himmler believe that he could 


really conclude a secret agreement with the British, one must begin by fathoming his character, for only by this method can 
we succeed in gaining an inside view of the motivating forces of this most controversial of all National Socialist paladins. 
---- CHAPTER 1- 

RISE OF A POLITICIAN 

By the spring of 1943, Germany had reached the pinnacle of wartime expansion: it controlled a vast empire stretching from 
Arctic climes in the north to the Sahara in the south, from the Atlantic in the west to the Black Sea in the east. Not since 
Roman antiquity had Europe been under such strong political-economic control, and at the center of this empire sat its 
leader, Adolf Hitler, supported by the ruling elite of an inner circle: Hermann Goring, Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, and last but not least, Heinrich Himmler, the Reichsftihrer SS. 

In the words of Emil Klein, the oldest and at the same time longest-serving surviving party member: 

"We felt as if we ruled the world. Hitler had promised us so much, and he had kept all his promises. Yes, the war was not yet 
over, but we had absorbed such a vast territory, with the productive capacities of so many states, that it was only a question 
of time when we would bring the Allies to a halt.... Then, we believed, they would have no other chance than to finally agree 
to an armistice. "1 

Emil Klein was right about one thing: that Germany had gained so much ground and had harnessed the productive capacity 
of all the occupied territories for its war effort that it really looked to many Allied officials as if Germany was on its way to 
becoming a superpower. This was extremely worrisome to the Allies, for it meant nothing other than that the war could drag 
on indefinitely and that the Allies - and here the British in particular were meant - were in danger of being bled dry of men 
and materiel. Of course, Great Britain was massively supported by the United States, but the British economy suffered 
tremendously from the burden that 60 percent was run as a 

command economy (a development that was actually unheard of and that the country would not be able to endure much 
longer). 

Germany, too, was beginning to experience problems as a result of the ongoing war effort, but these were nevertheless 
greatly mitigated by the Reich's ability to access manufacturing facilities in occupied territories for its own support. 
Nevertheless, Hitler ordered a halt to all major construction in Germany because he wanted to concentrate all of his country's 
resources on the war effort. For the men entrusted with the war economy at the top of the Nazi leadership - Hitler himself 
foremost among them - saw that one last great liberating blow would be needed to turn the tide of the war in favor of the 
Axis after all. For in the spring of 1943 it could be seen that the balance of power during the war was only precariously 
poised, and for some agonizing months it seemed to many responsible men on both sides that victory might swing to either 
side. 

And it is precisely in this situation that we must turn our gaze to the personality of Heinrich Himmler, a man who in 1943 
was at the zenith of his power in the Reich. As Reichsfiihrer SS, he exercised control over a vast area of domination. He was 
head of the SS, the Schutzstaffel, the Waffen-SS (the military wing of the SS), he controlled the SD, the Security Service, he 
was also head of the German police and the Gestapo, the Secret State Police. In addition, Hitler was also to appoint him 
Reich Minister of the Interior in the summer of 1943. But he will always be remembered as the master of the concentration 
camps, that sphere of misery that laid its icy fingers menacingly over the Reich. Himmler was considered the pedantic fanatic 
of the right wing of the NSDAP, and the mere mention of his name could cause anxiety in all who met him. Himmler 
expressed this fanaticism in 1943 when he declared in a speech: 

"One principle must have absolute validity for the SS man: we must show ourselves decent, modest, loyal, and comradely 
toward all members of our blood and toward no one else. How the Russians 

how the Czechs are doing, is totally indifferent to me.... Whether the other peoples live in prosperity or whether they die of 
hunger, interests me only as far as we need them as slaves for our culture, otherwise it does not interest me. Whether during 
the construction of a tank ditch 10,000 Russian women fall down from exhaustion or not, interests micl” only so far, as the 
tank ditch for Germany is finished... 

Toward the end of spring in 1943, Heinrich Himmler visited the Luftwaffe's rocket testing center at Peenemiinde, where the 
Vi and V2 were manufactured. Here he met Walter Dornberger, the center's director; the latter later relayed his impression 
of the most powerful man in the Third Reich after Hitler: 

"To me he looked like an intelligent elementary school teacher, certainly not a man of violence... Beneath an averagely high 
forehead, two gray-blue eyes peered at me from behind a shiny pince-nez with an expression of peaceful inquiry. The 
trimmed upper lip beard under the straight, well-shaped nose drew a black line on his unhealthy, pale features.... Only the 
conspicuously receding chin surprised me.... When his steady smile widened with a slightly mocking, sometimes 
contemptuous tug around the corners of his mouth, two rows of immaculate white teeth appeared between the thin lips. "3 
He met him again a few months later, when Himmler returned to Peenemiinde to learn even more about the new "wonder 
weapons" that would tip the scales of war definitively in Germany's favor. This time Dornberger noted: 

"Himmler had the rare gift of attentive listening... His questions showed that he grasped with unerring certainty what the 
technicians were telling him from the wealth of their knowledge. The conversation then turned to the war and to the 


questions most important to all of us. He answered calmly and frankly... and gave emphasis to his words by tapping his 
fingertips against each other. He was a man of calm, unemotional gestures. "4 

But regardless of his unemotional gestures, Himmler was a man of contradictions, from his calm, 

reserved demeanor toward his peers and his willingness to appropriate the knowledge of others, to his ruthless orders to 
murder millions with the stroke of a pen. Perhaps this can be related to his secret thoughts about whether and how Germany 
could still survive the war. 

Outwardly, he was the confident Reichsfiihrer SS, the leading man of the Reich, who might one day succeed Hitler as the 
next leader of Germany (after all, he possessed all the means to impose his will with the help of the formidable power of the 
SS, even against other leading men of the NSDAP). In any case, in the inner sanctum of a handful of confidants (his own 
innermost circle) Himmler held a very different opinion than he did on the outside. After all the problems Germany had 
faced in Russia during the winter campaign of 1942, which had culminated in the fall of Stalingrad, Himmler had come to 
the remarkable realization for himself that Germany could no longer win the war against the combined might of the Allies 
and that all that was absolutely needed now was a political cessation of hostilities. To achieve this, Himmler, even as he 
visited Peenemtinde and elite units of his Waffen SS to bolster combat morale, began to put out secret feelers to open a 
channel of communication with the British government through the British envoy in Stockholm. In short, Himmler was in 
the process of betraying Hitler's confidence by seeking to end the war in a way that was useful to his own political interests, 
and if this attempt at peace failed, he was prepared to reach an agreement with the Allies that would assure him a postwar 
political career. 

These contrasts in Himmler's character-from the man of cool intellect to the man responsible for the deaths of untold 
numbers-have caused many historians over the past sixty years to attempt to determine Himmler's character, and many 
psychologists and psychiatrists have been called upon to examine him. After long deliberations, these experts came to the 
conclusion that Himmler was a schizoid personality, as this was the easiest way to determine his character. 

This was the easiest way to describe a man who contained so many contradictory "personalities" in one person. However, 
Himmler was an extremely complex personality, and this analysis of the man does little to reveal his inner drives. It must be 
said, therefore, that such an analysis is incapable of revealing the true motives of his conduct. All in all, we are faced with a 
significant problem: What led the self-confident head of the SS - at the height of his power in 1943 - to the conviction that 
only a political solution to the conflict was necessary and that he had to enter into peace negotiations with the British 
personally and without the knowledge of Hitler and other paladins of the party? Such a strategy certainly cannot be 
explained by the vocabulary,schizoid personality" or by the fact that the man made rash decisions. Himmler will have 
thought about all possibilities for a long time and will have gone through severe inner conflicts before he became active. 
Weare confronted, as I said, with an extremely complex personality, a man of immense personal power, but also a man 
whose future was extremely uncertain and who wanted to secure his political survival and future through his own initiatives 
without regard to what was happening to Germany or the Nazi party. This proves an extreme tendency to self-preservation, 
shows us a man convinced of his importance as a leading politician. So we have before us a situation in which it is no longer 
sufficient to know what Himmler did to secure his future, but makes it necessary to show what happened from the 
beginning. This whole register of information will reveal to us not only why Himmler acted as he did, but also the fact that 
his top-secret negotiations with the British from 1943 to 1945 were the culmination of events that made this course of action 
inevitable for him. We must therefore embark on a journey through time, back to the beginning of history, to a sunny 
autumn day in 1900, when a child was born who was destined to leave a deep mark on world history. 

Heinrich Himmler's lineage very much determined his further development; his character was almost completely formed by 
about the age of fifteen. This is very important, because from a young age the character of the "uncompromising Himmler", 
of the "brittle young man", of the Himmler who was "looking for a significant position in society", or of the "fanatical" 
Himmler was already as good as finished. Of course, many people possess such characteristics, but normally such character 
shaping takes place only in the adult, and not, as in Himmler's case, already as a youth. At that time, his character image was 
formed and would not change significantly until his death in 1945. Himmler, the pedant convinced of his own mission, who 
would champion the cause of the racial purity of the Germans, would not appear until much later. 

Heinrich Himmler was born into a middle-class German family on October 7, 1900; the son of high school professor 
Gebhard Himmler and Anna Himmler née Heyder, he lived in a comfortable rented apartment on Hildegardstrasse in the 
center of Munich, the Bavarian capital. Heinrich was the middle of three sons of a professor of Latin and Greek at a grammar 
school and of an extremely dominant man who had the greatest influence on young Heinrich's life. Thus, at the tender age of 
ten, Heinrich was instructed by his father to keep a diary; his father made the first entry to set the standard, and thereafter 
graded the childish entries daily to further Heinrich's education. Professor Himmler was largely determinative of young 
Heinrich's development. He was a man more than confident of his position within German society. He had first been Prince 
Educator to the son of Prince Arnulf of Bavaria, and shortly after the birth of his second son, he had written to his former 
student, then Prince Heinrich of Bavaria, informing him of the exact height and precise weight of the newborn and asking 
the Prince to be the godfather of his son, whom the Professor had baptized in honor of Prince Heinrich. Prince Henry was 


quite flattered and accepted the sponsorship of young 

and accepted the sponsorship of the young Heinrich. And so it had been instilled in Heinrich Himmler from the very first 
day of his life that he did not come from a simple background, but from an old and distinguished family that could trace its 
origins back to the 13th century and maintained social relations with Germany's nobility. 

Despite Himmler's middle-class origins with hints of a purebred pedigree, Heinrich lived a relatively normal childhood. His 
father possessed an exceptional intellect and very soon introduced his sons to German history and the classics, all of which 
Heinrich and his brothers eagerly absorbed from infancy. Father Himmler was also an enthusiastic amateur archaeologist and 
historian, with a keen interest in early Germanic times, the Teutons, peasant warriors, runes and pre-Christian religions. In 
the evenings he read to his three young sons from the proud and famous German intellectual heritage, and Heinrich absorbed 
all this; he stored what he heard in the deepest convolutions of his brain. There it slumbered, but unforgotten. In due time it 
was all to be recalled to clear consciousness and transformed into a history of the old Aryan past, which had to be learned as 
SS folklore by every young recruit. 

Even as a young boy, Heinrich was able to recite the names and dates of Germany's greatest battles, and by the time he 
entered the Gymnasium, his knowledge of German history rivaled even that of his teachers.5 At the Kénigliches Wilhelms- 
Gymnasium, he became a model student immediately upon enrollment, as his close friend and classmate Georg Hallgarten 
recalled: 

"Hardly average height ... rather stocky, of unusual milky-white complexion, short light-blond hair, always wearing gold- 
rimmed glasses on his rather pointed nose; not infrequently he showed a half-embarrassed, half-sneering smile, either to 
excuse his short-sightedness or to emphasize a certain superiority. "6 

The young Himmler was the model student one imagines him to be, a bit gawky, a lover of cake 

and chocolate, and, as is often the case with such young people, he found sport a nightmare and fell hopelessly behind in it. 
Germany at the turn of the century, however, was an extremely martial country where every young man wanted to "wear 
the emperor's skirt," and so the young Heinrich Himmler also harbored this ambition. On one occasion, after a particularly 
strenuous sporting exercise - knee bends, which he had just completed - Himmler was asked by his teacher what he intended 
to become after school: "On the verge of tears, Himmler said: 'naval officer. 

Such a future was not destined for Himmler, however, because his shortsightedness, even if he did not want to admit it, 
automatically excluded him from service in the Navy. This ambition was only academic anyway, for when Heinrich was old 
enough to serve in the Kriegsmarine, the end of World War I sealed its fate: in the Treaty of Versailles imposed by the 
Allies, it was reduced to a few battle barges barely fit for coastal defense. 

World War I burst into Heinrich Himmler's consciousness like a long-awaited summer rain, and with the fervor of a young 
person his age, he eagerly followed every event of the war. From the first days of the war, Heinrich recorded his impressions 
in his diary, with all the enthusiasm of a boy surrounded by zealous patriotism. On August 23, he wrote in the diary: 
"Victory of the German Crown Prince north of Metz.... The Germans in Ghent... The Bavarian troops fought bravely in the 
fierce battle.... The whole city is decorated with flags. The French and Belgians hardly expected to be beaten so quickly. "8 
A month later, he noted, "Everything is progressing splendidly. I am pleased with these victories, all the more so because the 
French and especially the English are annoyed by them, and the annoyance is truly not slight... An English cavalry brigade 
has been defeated (How I rejoice! Hurrah!). "9 

And so the war took its course, over the last months of 1914, through 1915 and 1916 and 1917, during which time Heinrich 
continued his diary as well as his efforts in school, where he continued to receive excellent grades. 

In the spring of 1917, Heinrich's older brother Gebhard left school and joined the 2nd Bavarian Infantry Regiment, where he 
was immediately recommended for officer training. Young Heinrich longed to follow his brother, but his father intervened 
and insisted that he stay in school and graduate from high school to qualify for college. Thus, the year 1917 also passed in the 
alternation of German victories and defeats, while Heinrich prepared for the Abitur in his high school. All the while, 
however, Heinrich missed the supposed excitement of the front. Then, a few days before Christmas, Heinrich's prayers of 
shock were answered when he suddenly received the draft, ordering him to join the 11th Bavarian Infantry Regiment 
stationed in Regensburg. Even though Professor Himmler harbored fears about his gifted son being drafted so late into such a 
losing war, it didn't help. Heinrich Himmler, only 17 years old, entered Regensburg on January 1, 1918, as an officer 
candidate, or Fahnenjunker. His prayers had been answered, and he followed in his older brother's footsteps. 

In Regensburg Heinrich Himmler underwent much abbreviated officer training, and here he also spent the spring of 1918 in 
the basic training and physical exercises that had been so difficult for him earlier. This was followed by a few months of basic 
officer training, which lasted until October, during which it must have seemed to Himmler as if he would never get to the 
front, as if he could no longer distinguish himself in battle or earn an Iron Cross First Class as his brother had done earlier. 
However, Heinrich Himmler was not destined to have battle experiences, because in the late autumn Germany was facing 
serious domestic problems, which led to making the terrible sacrifices of four long years of war meaningless at one stroke. 

In the last months of the war, the German Reich was exposed to severe political turmoil, the emergence of the Socialists and 
Bolsheviks, who derived their leadership from events that had taken place a few hundred kilometers to the east in Russand. 


There, the Bolsheviks had gained the political upper hand, cold-cocked the tsar, and now ruled a Soviet Russia. Taking an 
example from the Bolsheviks, many leftist parties sprang up in Germany, seeking to replace the country's political system. 
They called for the resignation of the emperor, the dissolution of the aristocracy and ruling elite, and a change in the political 
system that would hand power to the proletariat in a new postwar Germany. 

Just as in Soviet Russia, where sailors of the Tsarist Navy had mutinied, initiating the revolution that would overthrow the 
Tsar, the spark of revolution in Germany reached its flashpoint in the German Navy. In October, the Imperial Navy 
mutinied in Kiel, and large numbers of mutineers seeped inland to spread the word of world revolution among the 
disaffected working class. Here they fomented social unrest and sedition, cut off Germany's supply of materials, food, and 
capability, weakened the country, and drove it dangerously to the brink of anarchy. 

In Regensburg, Himmler wrote to his parents advising them to buy as much coal and food as possible, adding, "Don't let 
mother cross the street alone at night. Not without protection... "10 Germany had suddenly been transformed from an 
orderly cultural state into a dangerous entity teetering toward the precipice of revolution. 

Unable to restore order, and fearful of ending his life as his cousin Tsar Nicholas II had four months earlier, Kaiser Wilhelm 
II's nerves failed him. He abdicated and fled his country shortly thereafter, leaving behind a hastily stitched-together socialist 
government that had to deal with the potentially explosive domestic situation that threatened to tip over into full-scale 
revolution. Faced with this dilemma, and knowing that the 

knowledge that the Entente forces were growing stronger every day, the new German government promptly declared that 
the war could no longer continue and asked for peace. The German Empire had thus lost the war not only militarily, but also 
economically and politically.11 

Asa result of the collapse of the German war effort and the armistice, Himmler found himself dismissed from his Bavarian 
regiment before the winter of 1918. Fate seemed to have predetermined that Himmler would not see active service or his 
commission as an officer. All his efforts in 1918 had been in vain, and so a bitterly disappointed Himmler returned to his 
family, where he was expected to re-establish himself in the routine of family life, where it was demanded that he once again 
acknowledge the superiority of his father's position as head of the household, where he was expected to return to the school 
bench to complete his education. It must have been hard for young Himmler to take this step back, having put his head 
down and sacrificed his freedom to be an adult for a year. However, he bent and went back to the Gymnasium to take a 
special course for young men who, because they had been called up to the flags, had had to abandon their education. 
Notwithstanding Himmler's return to the educational establishment, the social unrest that had spread throughout Germany 
after the end of World War I caused Himmler to be distracted from his studies. In Munich, the far-left Spartacus League 
had seized power in Soviet Bolshevik fashion and declared Bavaria a soviet republic. In April 1919, open skirmishes broke 
out on Munich streets between Spartacists and members of the right-wing Thule Society, who were determined not to let 
their beloved Bavaria go the way of Russia. The Spartacus League finally made the fatal mistake of accepting three emissaries 
sent by Lenin from Moscow. These three Russian agitators promptly took over the Spartacus League and began to 
consolidate their power base in the Bavarian 

soviet republic by carrying out Soviet-style purges. 

This was finally too much for the newly elected German government in Berlin. It watched the proceedings in Bavaria and 
paled when the Spartacists showed their colors and declared that their ultimate goal was to overthrow the legitimate German 
government and substitute a Soviet Germany in imitation of the political entity now ruling Russia. Driven by a strong 
impulse of self-preservation, the Reich government immediately dispatched troops to Munich to restore order, glad to have 
the help of the Freikorps Epp. (The latter was a right-wing paramilitary organization that maintained close ties to the Thule 
Society). Together they succeeded in overthrowing the Spartacist regiment. 

During this time - in the spring of 1919 - Himmler did not stand idly on the sidelines, for he had interrupted his training and 
was determined to do his part in rescuing his beloved Bavaria from the hands of these Bolshevik agitators. To this end, he had 
joined both the Freikorps and a reserve company of another paramilitary organization, the Freikorps Oberland, where he was 
immediately appointed adjutant to the commanding officer. It was in the company of these two organizations that Heinrich 
Himmler first came into contact with the right wing of German politics in the spring of 1919, and it was there that he heard 
much about the outrages of Bolshevism and the guilt of certain Jewish intellectuals who had supported the Spartacus League. 
Here Himmler also learned about the views of the Thule Society, which blamed the left and the Jews for undermining the 
German war effort. There, these people were accused of having brought about the collapse of the German war effort, the 
result of which was Germany's humiliating defeat. All of these views were adopted by the young Himmler, and so he too 
became a man who believed the rumors that swirled around Germany's defeat, the finger-pointing at the Jews, the 
Bolsheviks, and the Socialists. All this 

helped to further shape the character of Himmler, who now became a supporter of the political right. 

After the suppression of the Spartacist coup attempt, Himmler turned back to his schoolwork and took his Abitur, which 
enabled him to begin university studies. It was the middle of 1919, and Himmler was now free to lead a life as an adult. 

And that's when Himmler took a strange direction in choosing his future career. He was well educated, his sharp mind was 


recognized by many, and just now, in the summer of 1919, Himmler seemed to take a step backwards, for he chose to study 
agriculture. His father managed to find an apprenticeship on a farm near Ingolstadt. Here he had to get up at six o'clock in 
the morning to take care of the horses, here he had to spend exhausting, long days out in the fields, where he received a 
lunch of bread and beer and then had to continue working until late in the evening, finally falling into bed exhausted after a 
dinner around nine o'clock. Himmler, as we know from his school days, was not a particularly athletic person, and he very 
soon suffered from the hard exertions. A move to higher education would have suited him far better, with a subsequent 
career in which the talented Himmler could work with his brain. Many people have asked questions because of this peculiar 
career choice of Himmler, because it did not want to fit at all with what we know about his dispositions. 

One explanation of why Himmler suddenly wanted to do hard farm work, why he chose agriculture as a career, came to 
light during the Nuremberg Tribunal when his former school friend Karl Gebhardt was called to the stand. Gebhardt had 
become a professor of medicine and worked in an SS hospital during the war. What he had to say in Nuremberg was highly 
interesting. During the questioning, Gebhardt brought up that Himmler's father had chosen an agricultural education for his 
son in order to keep his son away from politics after his intercourse with the Freikorps and the Thule Society.12 Once again, 
the young Himmler had 

young Himmler, even as a budding adult, apparently subordinated himself to his domineering father in his choice of career. 
Now, however, fate intervened and decided that young Himmler was not destined to become an agricultural worker, even 
though this would have been only one step on the way to becoming an agronomist. Just a month after he began training, 
Himmler's health collapsed under the strain of long hours of hard work. A paratyphoid infection knocked him down and 
forced him to stay in the hospital for three weeks until he recovered. Upon his return from the hospital, it was decided that 
he should defer his practical farm year and first take up agricultural studies at the Technical College. He enrolled in October 
1919 and resumed his studies. 

During his studies, his sense of politics also awakened. Germany was constantly on the verge of political collapse in 1919. The 
extreme left hated the right, and the extreme right hated the left, and both together hated the Social Democratic 
government that stood at the head of the new German republic, the result of the German defeat of 1918. The country was 
walking on the uncertain path of democracy, while a single careless step to the left or to the right could unleash a revolution 
similar to the one led by the Spartacists a few months earlier. 

It was at this time that Himmler's racial ideology began to take its final shape. In the spring of 1920 he had read two books on 
race. The first - Arthur Dinter's Die Siinde wider das Blut - Himmler called a "terrifying truth" about the Jewish question.13 
The second book, which starred a shady Jewish banker, was titled Ultimo. On this, Himmler noted that it "characterizes the 
Jews very well. "14 He was, of course, already strongly influenced by the anti-Semitic sentiment that had been propagated in 
the Thule Society and the Freikorps, where the Socialists, Bolsheviks, and Jews were blamed for Germany's defeat in the 
First World War. These idiologems 

had been adopted by Himmler; combined with the belief in Germanic/Aryan racial purity, the fascination with the great 
German past instilled by his father, and an extremist on the right-wing fringe of the NSDAP had been born. 

While Himmler was completing his studies, the NSDAP was being launched in Munich, and it was there that the future 
leaders of the Third Reich came together. Hitler, while Himmler sat over his exams, had taken over the NSDAP; the key 
personalities of the next two decades had already been installed: Hess, Goering, Rosenberg, Strasser, and above all - as far as 
Himmler was concerned - a certain army captain who had served on the General Staff during World War I: Ernst Roehm. 
On August 22, 1922, Himmler graduated from the Technical University of Munich with a degree in agriculture. He joined a 
local fertilizer company called Stickstoff-Land GmbH as a laboratory assistant. For the first time in his life, he was truly 
independent of the overbearing authority of his father, who had paid him a small salary to finance his studies. In his new 
freedom, Himmler bought a motorcycle and made himself indispensable to his political friends as a dispatch rider by going to 
far-flung places in Bavaria to spread the slogans of National Socialism. 

So at the same time that Himmler had finished his studies and was working for Nitrogen Land, he had already laid the 
foundation for a political career, for in January 1922 he had met Ernst Réhm, then a captain in Reichswehr Group 
Command 4 in Munich and at the same time leader of the paramilitary wing of the NSDAP, the so-called Reich War Flag. 
One associates the name Ernst R6hm primarily with the Sturmabteilung SA; however, he did not take over this organization 
until 1931. At that time, in 1922, the SA was commanded by Géring, and R6hm could not have guessed that he would later 
owe the end of his political career and his death to his youngest recruit, the unassumingly diligent, quietly studious and 
conscientious Heinrich Himmler. 

In the meantime, Himmler was pleased to be able to serve R6hm and the NSDAP still in a subordinate capacity as a minion, 
but also as someone who would stand out for his considerable intelligence, not for the rowdy quarreling that was so typical of 
many SA activists in the 1920s. It is not unimportant to keep in mind that Himmler had not yet met Hitler in person at that 
time, but had only moved in circles that supported him, but a meeting was only a matter of time. The exact date of the first 
encounter is not known, but since Himmler was already supporting the party and working for Réhm at that time, it is 
assumed that the first meeting took place in the early summer of 1923. 


In August 1923, Himmler finally joined the party as well, a decision that did not sit well at all with his father, who was 
himself a convinced patriot but did not believe in National Socialism. Professor Himmler favored the Bavarian People's 
Party, which advocated a return of power to the Wittelsbach dynasty in Bavaria and a secession of Catholic Bavaria from the 
Weimar Republic to form a kind of confederation with Catholic Austria. These were completely unrealistic goals, ideas that 
opened up a deep rift between father and son. 

At the same time that Himmler joined Réhm's paramilitary organization, the Reichskriegsflagge, the SA enjoyed widespread 
support from civilians, while the Reichskriegsflagge, under R6hm's leadership, became a more military organization recruited 
largely from World War I veterans. The organization aimed to be in the forefront of the National Socialist revolution that 
Hitler hoped would lead him to power. During the summer and early fall of 1923, Hitler waited for his opportunity, closely 
following political developments in Germany and pondering the opportune moment for an overthrow that had brought 
Benito Mussolini to power in Italy a year earlier. 

In the fall of 1923, the German economy was on the verge of collapse, with a galloping infla 

tion that made a single postage stamp cost tens of thousands of marks. In Berlin, the German government wavered 
precariously as it tried to get a grip on the badly battered economy. Faced with this situation, Hitler thought the time was 
now ripe for a coup d'état, a putsch that would let him and his NSDAP sweep away the incompetent government and seize 
power. Hitler's deputy in the coup, Hermann Géring, was a strong personality within the party, the man who led the 
Sturmabteilung, the SA. Réhm also had a significant role in the putsch as leader of the Reich War Flag. While the SA 
prepared the blow - which Hitler needed to bring his attempted coup under control, to take Bavarian politicians hostage, and 
to ensure his own safety - Réhm's Reich War Flag prepared the logistical support for Hitler to take control of the Munich 
War Ministry. 

November 8, 1923, a Tuesday, was set as the date for Hitler's coup, and everyone in the movement was primed, armed, and 
ready for the great adventure they believed would bring the Nazis to power by means contrary to the Constitution. Even 
Himmler, who had been given the honor of standard-bearer in the Reich war flag by Réhm, was ready to strike out. That 
evening was to see an extraordinary performance, even by the standards of Germany in the 1920s, when a political meeting 
in Munich's Biirgerbriukeller was interrupted by gun-toting, steel-helmeted SA men led by a man in a long black coat - 
Adolf Hitler. 

After rushing in, Hitler jumped on a chair, shot a pistol into the ceiling and, when a nervous silence had finally settled in the 
audience, declared: "The national revolution has just broken out." He added, "The whole city is occupied by our troops at 
the moment. The hall itself is surrounded by 600 men. "15 

Inside the city, Réhm's men from the Imperial War Flag occupied the positions assigned to them, surrounded 

surrounded the War Ministry with barbed wire and barricades, and in the middle of the barricades stood Heinrich Himmler, 
proudly presenting the flag for a press photographer, thus leaving his first fingerprint on history. 

In 1923, however, Adolf Hitler, only 34 years old, was still a novice when it came to seizing and holding power, and he 
quickly lost control of the situation. The singing of patriotic hymns in the Biirgerbraukeller, speeches about the inability of 
the Social Democrats and the evils of Bolshevism robbed Hitler of the initiative. The following morning Hitler's coup was in 
complete confusion, and in the midst of it a Times reporter found him. He wrote of "a little man.... unshaven, with tangled 
hair, and so hoarse that he could hardly speak. "16 

As the night wore on, Hitler's failure to assert his uncertain position was matched only by the simplicity of Hermann Géring, 
who released all the hostages-after the captured Bavarian ministers had given him their word of honor as gentlemen not to 
take action against the coup. However, to Goering's surprise and Hitler's anger, the politicians, no sooner had they been 
released, had immediately called on the army to intervene to put down the coup. At the War Ministry, meanwhile, the 
police had arrived and surrounded Réhm's cordon with barricades of their own. Shortly thereafter, R6hm grasped the 
situation in a flash: His position was doomed if it was not soon to be despatched by Géring's SA. But things now turned 
against the NSDAP in a flash. At the same moment that Hitler heard that the army had been summoned, he organized his 
small group of supporters to march into the center of Munich. The final act in Hitler's fiasco was a firefight at Odeonsplatz 
behind the Feldherrnhalle, where Hitler and his fellow marchers were intercepted by the police. It was a one-sided skirmish 
that was subsequently glorified by the Nazis: Fourteen marchers were killed, Goering seriously injured, while Hitler 
dislocated a shoulder when he tripped and a bodyguard fell on him.17 

The putsch had failed, and with it had evaporated any hope for Hitler, Géring, and Réhm to seize power without 

to seize power without regard to the constitution. There was, however, a difference between Hitler and Réhm. Hitler 
concluded that a long road must now be taken to come to power by legitimate political means, while Réhm still believed 
that he could bring about change with a revolutionary vanguard - a paramilitary formation. This was a viewpoint that would 
grow into a deadly conflict between Hitler and Réhm a decade later. 

Meanwhile, Marianne Rauschmeyer, a close friend of Himmler, wrote to the latter, saying of the putsch, "I want to thank 
you and your people for that wonderful hour on the morning of November 9." She further indulged in romantic turns of 
phrase, declaring, "Troops of the Reich war flag in front of the War Ministry. Heinrich Himmler at their head, carrying the 


banner; one could see directly how securely the flag was in his hand and how proud he was of it....'""8 

True, Himmler was proud of the role-even if it had been a small one-he had played in the putsch. It was his first real 
involvement in a political event, and it was a cause to which he was now to devote his life ever more fully. 

In the aftermath of the failed coup attempt, Hitler and his closest followers were imprisoned for some time, the NSDAP and 
the SA were temporarily disbanded, and the party organ, the Vélkischer Beobachter, had to temporarily cease publication. 
To many, it looked as if Hitler's political revolution had collapsed before it had really begun. But these people had badly 
misjudged Hitler's remarkable personality structure. Before the Munich putsch, he had only a low profile, especially among 
his followers. The coverage of those principally involved in the putsch thrust Hitler directly into the political spotlight, not 
only in Germany but also on the international stage. In the meantime, Hitler had to come to terms with the fact that his five- 
year imprisonment in Landsberg, which was later reduced to six months, had put him out of circulation for the time being. 
to be out of circulation for the time being. He now had plenty of time to plan his next moves. 

While his leaders were imprisoned, Heinrich Himmler continued to be a political activist; he rode his motorcycle around the 
rural communities north of Munich, giving speeches to village assemblies on the merits of National Socialism, the 
wickedness of Bolshevism, unemployment, and food shortages. His political foundations were solidified during this grassroots 
work. According to a diary entry of February 25, 1924, he spoke to villagers in Rohr for an hour and a half. "I think not bad." 
Someone capable of holding attention for so long could not have been a poor speaker.19 

Just at this time Himmler met another man who was to be a landmark in his life: Gregor Strasser, Gauleiter and leader of the 
"Sturmabteilung" in Lower Bavaria. If R6hm was a man who fulfilled Himmler's military inclinations in the 
"Reichskriegflagge," Strasser awakened in Himmler a fine sense of political awareness, a sense that was not to leave him for 
the rest of his life. During Hitler's imprisonment in Landsberg, Gregor Strasser headed the party's substitute organization. 
Thanks to his impressive performance, he stood out as an able organizer, tireless speaker, and astute politician. Strasser had 
challenged Hitler as leader in the party's early days and lost. With Hitler's imprisonment, however, Strasser again saw an 
opportunity to strengthen his position within the party. He therefore sold his drugstore in Landshut and henceforth devoted 
himself entirely to the party. He used part of the proceeds from the sale to finance the launch of a new party newspaper, the 
Berliner Arbeiterzeitung, edited by his brother Otto, and a twice-monthly publication, the NS-Briefe, which had been 
created with the aim of keeping active party members informed about developments within the NSADP. For NS-Briefe, 
Strasser secured the talent of another recently discovered party favorite, a young Rhinelander named Dr. Joseph Goebbels, as 
editor. 

With the addition of Heinrich Himmler to his circle of confidants, the inner circle of the party was almost complete. All the 
key personalities of the later years had now climbed to positions of power within the party. There was one more facet of 
Strasser's personality that was significant for the conditions within the NSDAP. Strasser was a convinced socialist and 
therefore led the left wing of the party with particular vigor. He saw himself in a position to act as a counterweight to the 
more extreme right-wing element of the party. In the course of the next decade, however, he was to feel the full force of 
Hitler's personality, much like Réhm, but by then it would be too late and cost him his life... 

In the spring of 1924, Strasser was elected to the Bavarian Parliament for the "Vélkischer Block". Shortly thereafter, he 
began traveling throughout Germany, making contact with other right-wing nationalist groups that could be won over to 
the party's cause. Since he spent most of his time away from Munich and what time he had left in the Landtag, he decided to 
hire an assistant to look after things in his office as Gauleiter for Lower Bavaria. He looked around for a while before his 
attention fell on an extremely capable young man who for some time had been riding his motorcycle non-stop through the 
country, beating the advertising drum for the party. This was the 23-year-old Heinrich Himmler, a young man who lived 
from hand to mouth and devoted his time to the party free of charge. 

Instantly, everything spoke in Himmler's favor; he was placed on the party payroll, and thus began his life as a professional 
politician. Even now, however, Himmler did not view the world through rose-colored glasses; he knew that hard work lay 
ahead of him and that it would be a long time before the seeds sown by the party would bear fruit. There was still a long way 
to go from a few seats in the Bavarian Parliament to complete control of a nation. He knew, therefore, that he and other 
party members still had much work to do, and in an August 1924 press interview he declared that "we few 

unswervingly take upon ourselves this hard work out of boundless love for the fatherland... the selfless service for a great idea 
and a great cause. "20 

Understanding of Himmler's personality is also revealed by Gregor Strasser himself, who spoke openly to his brother Otto 
about his new protégé: 

"A remarkable fellow. Comes from a Catholic family, but wants nothing to do with the Church. Looks like a half-starved 
brawler. But I tell you, lively, tremendously lively. He owns... He owns a motorcycle and is on the road all day, from one 
farm to another, from one village to another. "21 

From this one can see that Himmler, from then on, in his capacity as Strasser's parliamentary assistant, became a tireless 
worker for the party, keeping in touch with the surrounding rank and file while helping to reshape everything in the spirit of 
the radical new cause of National Socialism. 


With Hitler's release from Landsberg fortress prison in the winter of 1924, the party once again resumed its thorny path to 
power. While Hitler was in custody, the Reichstag had been dissolved, and new elections were called for December 7, 1924. 
Not everything went Hitler's way, however. The NSDAP had previously had 32 seats in the Reichstag, but with only half a 
million votes, the "Nazi Freedom Party" won only 14 seats this time, one of them for Gregor Strasser. 

This election was to be a significant watershed for Himmler's political career, for Strasser's acceptance of the Berlin deputy 
mandate carried with it Himmler's advancement to Deputy Gauleiter of Lower Bavaria. Now, at last, he was an independent 
politician-a moment of no small significance for Himmler's career, for not only was he now Deputy Gauleiter of a firmly 
defined geographical area, but the region of Lower Bavaria, for which he was now jointly responsible, would also secure him 
the attention of the party's top echelon, for Lower Bavaria was seen as a proving ground, the "heartland of Hitler's party. "22 
Last but not least, Himmler was now at the pulse of the party, ie., in an ideal position where his intelligi 

gence and his considerable abilities were bound to attract attention; he was an ardent supporter of Hitler, a capable political 
fighter, and, as it was later said, "Since he had come of age, there was hardly a private Heinrich Himmler. Himmler 
personified National Socialism."23 Throughout the 1920s, Himmler would rise steadily in the party hierarchy and enjoyed 
the constant attention of the party leadership. His path was paved, and it was only a matter of time before he would hold the 
strings of true power in his hands. 

During a vacation in the winter of 1926, the next turning point of his life reached him. While seeking refuge in the lobby of 
a Berchtesgaden hotel due to heavy snowfall, the now 26-year-old accidentally sprinkled a young woman with the dew from 
his knocked-out hat. Himmler had in the meantime been appointed not only Deputy Gauleiter for Lower Bavaria, but also 
Deputy Reich Propaganda Leader of the Party, which involved a move to Party headquarters in Munich. The young woman 
he almost bumped into was the 34-year-old daughter of a West Prussian landowner. Her name was Margarete, or Marga for 
short, and she was a trained nurse who ran her own clinic in Berlin. Both were instantly fascinated by each other, even 
though she was older by eight years. 

Soon they married. Marga sold her Berlin clinic, and from the proceeds the newlyweds bought a small farm in 
Waldtrudering, Wasserburger Landstrasse 109, in a village east of Munich. Himmler earned 2400 marks a year at the time 
(not a lavish salary compared to the average at the time). The young couple quickly came up with a plan to supplement 
Himmiler's meager income a little. He was then to activate his earlier agricultural knowledge to eventually start a poultry 
farm; thus they believed they could earn a second income by selling eggs and farm products. And the disparaging nickname 
"Himmler the poultry farmer" quickly circulated; spread by his enemies and rivals within the party, this designation was used 
repeatedly in the coming 

years this name was heard again and again in connection with Himmler. This was merely a temporary extra income, and 
obviously Himmler himself had had little to do with it, since his wife Marga ran the business. This was not run for too long 
anyway, as Himmler's name became increasingly unmistakable within the party, eventually in a context that would change 
his and Marga's lives forever. 

Himmler had already broken with Gregor Strasser by the time he met Marga. The leader of the left wing of the party had 
tried again in early 1926 to impose his will on the NSDAP and wrest power from Hitler - unsuccessfully. Hitler was by now 
an effective power factor in the party, endowed with great appeal, and anyone with political ambitions knew which horse to 
back from now on. Like many others, Himmler had changed fronts without a moment's hesitation. From now on he was 
Hitler's man through and through. Himmler, however, was not the only one to turn away from Strasser at that time; Joseph 
Goebbels had also switched from his close acquaintance to Hitler's camp, and in the following years they - Himmler and 
Goebbels - were to become political allies independently of each other. 

Only a few months after his marriage to Marga, the party hierarchy saw Himmler as an extremely capable collaborator, an 
efficient organizer, and a loyal follower of Hitler. Consequently, Himmler was appointed Deputy Reichsfiihrer SS in 
September 1927. This organization, still in the developmental stage, had originally been formed as a new elite unit for the 
personal protection of the Fuhrer, as a kind of Hitler's Praetorian Guard. Its activities within the party were strictly limited to 
hall protection of political events; the organization's members had to ensure that troublemakers at organized events could not 
upset public order. 

Immediately Himmler's presence in this small force made itself felt. On September 17, 1927, he issued 

his first order, prescribing a new, uniform uniform for his elite formation. No longer were SS men allowed to dress as they 
pleased when on duty. To distinguish themselves from the brown shirts of the SA, they were outfitted with black shirts, a 
borrowing from the Kaiser's old elite cavalry regiments. 

But this was by no means to be the only change Himmler intended to make to the SS. Increasingly, he began to develop the 
SS into an elite right-wing organizational wing within the party. SS men were not allowed to interfere in inner-party 
political disputes; they had to keep their distance from the SA, which was increasingly regarded as a kind of rabble (and, 
moreover, was close to the left wing of the party). SS men were not allowed to interfere in matters that did not concern 
them; they had to stand by for the exclusive service of the Fiihrer. Their slogan was: "SS keep out of all disputes. "24 

After only a few months, Heinrich Himmler's signature could be seen everywhere, although he initially served only as 


Deputy Reichsftihrer SS. The SS had actually been founded only to provide additional protection for Hitler and other leaders 
of the NSDAP. Under Himmler's leadership, however, it slowly began to transform into an organ that politicized the party. 
SS men were required to report breaches of duty by party members, they had to monitor the activities of the SA, and they 
had to report promptly on rival factions within the party or the SA. The foundations of a police state were being laid, and 
Himmler was willing to create a state within a state; an elite unit that would one day rival the party for power. 

Yet, by the end of the twenties, the SS was but a tiny organization compared to the SA. By this time, the SA had tens of 
thousands of members, while the SS consisted of only 300 men. But Himmler had ambitious goals with this small formation 
of right-wing patriots, and his personality as an important politician within the NSDAP was already noticeable. 

On January 6, 1929, Himmler was finally appointed head of the SS. He was now Reichsfithrer SS, of an organization that 
still numbered about 300 men. While he was Joseph Berchtold's deputy, however, he had been thinking all along about how 
to make the SS the most excellent organization in the party. Now was the time to begin recruiting his organization. By 1933, 
Himmler was to expand the SS from 300 men to a strength of 50,000 in just four years. By 1931, membership strength was 
already 10,000 men, and the SS had become a force to be reckoned with. However, it was insignificant compared to the SA, 
whose strength now numbered in the hundreds of thousands. The SA had been under the control of Ernst R6hm since 1931. 
Himmler did not perceive Réhm as an ally, but regarded his old acquaintance as a political rival, even though the relationship 
between the two was quite cordial. Himmler wanted to open up new areas of operation for his SS; he wanted the SS to play 
the role of Hitler's bodyguard. The only question was what to do and how to do it. In June 1931, Himmler got the answer 
when he was visited at his home in Waltrudering by a young man who was to lead the SS into an entirely new sphere of 
influence. 

Since the end of World War II, the name Reinhard Heydrich has been synonymous with the so-called "Final Solution," the 
deputy Reich protector for Bohemia and Moravia who was murdered by the Czech resistance in 1942. However, Reinhard 
Heydrich was an important figure in Nazi Germany in the 1930s and 1940s. One day Himmler was to make Heydrich head 
of the Secret State Police, the Security Police and the SD. Heydrich's importance was such that many top German politicians 
at the time considered the outstanding young man a potential leader of Germany.25 But it would be several years before that 
happened. The meeting in Waltrudering in June 1931 had immediate consequences for Himmler in that the Reichsftihrer SS 
was finally able to consolidate his grip on power through his new minion. 

At this first meeting between Himmler and Heyd-rich, which Himmler's old acquaintance, Freiherr von Eberstein 

had arranged, the Reichsftihrer SS asked Heydrich how he would proceed if he had to establish a secret service within the SS. 
Himmler had been under the misapprehension that the 27-year-old Heydrich had worked for naval intelligence just a short 
time before, when in fact Heydrich had served with the Kriegsmarine's telecommunications units. Nevertheless, Heydrich 
was not startled. Although Heydrich had had barely twenty minutes to think of a strategy for coordinating SS intelligence, 
he was rapidly drawing up plans for how he would envision an intelligence department within the SS. And although all this 
was only a first rough draft, it expanded Himmler's knowledge in this field. Himmler was so impressed that he immediately 
commissioned the young Heydrich to set up an SS-internal intelligence service. 

Himmler sought to establish his own intelligence service for two reasons: first, he wanted it to make intelligence gathering 
and processing much more efficient and powerful, but he also wanted it to strengthen his position within the party. Both the 
NSDAP and the SA had their own intelligence departments; plain institutions that controlled the opposition and kept an eye 
out for infiltrated hostiles in the party. It should also be remembered that Himmler secretly regarded Réhm's SA itself as a 
possible future threat to the party - for this paramilitary organization, with its revolutionary tendencies, might one day turn 
into a wild elephant in urgent need of taming. From this it is evident that Himmler also became active to protect his and the 
party's interests. Indeed, a member of Heinrich Himmler's Munich staff reported to the author: 

"We used to call the SA Hamburger"; brown on the outside (because of their brown uniforms), red on the inside (because of 
their political views). "26 

Himmler's concern about the growing power of the SA and its influence on the left wing of the party increased steadily in 
the course of the following years, until finally a decision became inevitable. Himmler wanted to win this trial of strength at 
all costs, and therefore he 

therefore he needed his own and highly efficient secret service, whose degree of professionalism had to be unsurpassed. And 
as the head of this new organization to be established, Himmler chose his new favorite, the highly gifted Reinhard Heydrich. 
On June 14, 1931, Heydrich was inducted into the SS and swore an oath of allegiance to his leader, Adolf Hitler. Within just 
a few weeks, Heydrich's rise began at a breathtaking pace: from Sturmfihrer (lieutenant) in early August, Hauptsturmfihrer 
(captain) four months later, and Sturmbannftihrer (major) just twenty days later. And during this time, Heydrich operated 
out of a two-room apartment at 23 Tiirkenstrasse, recruiting men for his intelligence department - including the young 
lawyer Walter Schellenberg, who had just passed his exams - and compiling information on party members and especially on 
members of the SA. Here was ammunitioned a cornucopia of highly sensitive information that was to serve Himmler well in 
the years that followed, during which he consolidated his place at Hitler's side and his position as the NSDAP's top politician. 
Eighteen more months would pass before the NSDAP first had a taste for real power, eighteen months of uncertain political 


ups and downs in Germany, at the end of which would be the party's rise to power or its demise. Although Himmler initially 
exercised primarily his position as head of the SS, at the same time his political position in the party was strengthening, and 
with it his contribution on the road to the seizure of power. By the summer of 1932, the SS had reached a strength of some 
40,000 men, and Himmler's power had grown accordingly. He was now also a member of the Reichstag, a new task in which 
he took a liking. 

During this period Himmler also began to court the German industrial and financial world. Indeed, he understood that these 
valuable contacts could be crucial in the years to come, when the party would have to consolidate its power. By mid-1932, 
when the NSDAP had over 200 seats in the Reichstag, almost all Germans realized that it was only a matter of time before 
Hitler and his party took over the government. 

government. This was also the conviction of many industrialists, who decided to support the NSDAP as the only "national" 
and anti-Marxist movement capable of leading the country out of the global economic crisis, which had already hit the US. 
hard and was now preparing to drag Germany fully into its vortex. In the wake of this fear, large sections of the aristocracy 
and the middle class now began to court the NSDAP, including a number of big industrialists who saw this party as the best 
guarantor of maintaining order and putting a stop to the economic crisis looming on the horizon. 

In the wake of this new SS initiative to woo Germany's top industrialists, Himmler established the Freundeskreis 
Reichsfiithrer-SS Heinrich Himmler. This was an organization with the goal of establishing closer ties between German 
industry and the SS in order to gather a "circle" of industrialists who looked favorably upon Himmler as an active "link" 
between the party and industry. In the thirties, these industrialists would make donations in the millions for the benefit of 
party-affiliated institutions. Here a network of relationships had been established that Himmler particularly appreciated, since 
many of these men joined the ranks of the SS or appointed SS men to the boards of their companies. Toward the end of the 
war, Himmler was not to forget his friends in industry and was to try to save Germany's authoritative industrial giants - such 
as IG Farben, Bosch, and Krupp - from likely inclusion on the Allied reparations lists after the war. This was the quid pro 
quo for the support that German industry and finance had given to the National Socialists when they seized power. 

The final months of the Weimar Republic were marked by numerous negotiations between the NSDAP and German 
industry and finance; quite a few of these negotiations were conducted by Himmler himself. In the Reichstag elections of 
November 1932, the NSDAP narrowly missed taking power. Although it won most of the seats in the Reichstag, Hitler was 
once again passed over for the 

chancellorship again, and many noted that the party had lost a good two million votes. The party was in a precarious position; 
membership was declining slightly, and the discontent of R6hm's SA threatened to split the party. A political coup was 
needed immediately to pull Hitler's chestnuts out of the fire. In this situation, Himmler and his "Circle of Friends RF-SS" 
made themselves felt and provided the final step that would hoist Hitler into the saddle of power. 

In the first days of January 1933, a meeting took place at the home of the influential Cologne banker Baron Kurt v. Schroe- 
der, a member of the "Circle of Friends RF-SS" and long-time supporter of the NSDAP. In the late 1930s, v. Schroe-der 
was to provide financial support to numerous right-wing political organizations throughout Europe, including the 
Calougards in France, in an attempt to create a like-minded right-wing Europe. In January 1933, v. Schroeder played the 
role of power broker between the NSDAP and the German government, helping to install Hitler. Several discussions had 
already taken place between Schroeder and Himmler in the fall of 1932, during which both had pointed out the most 
appropriate way for Hitler and his party to come to power. 

At the January 4, 1933 meeting in Cologne, which was attended by Hitler, Himmler, Hess, and Wilhelm Keppler (a business 
leader close to the NSDAP who had long helped finance Hitler), Kurt v. Schroeder acted as an intermediary between Hitler 
and Franz v. Papen, a high-ranking and veteran politician who had himself been Reich Chancellor in the fall of 1932. Papen 
was authorized to offer Hitler the support of the Rhenish industrialists, provided that Hitler would install him as vice 
chancellor in his cabinet. In case of approval, v. Papen also wanted to mediate with the aged Reich President Field Marshal v. 
Hindenburg and try to convince the 85-year-old statesman to offer Hitler the chancellorship. But not only v. Papen's vice 
chancellorship had to be discussed; the inclusion of National Socialists in the government was also up for debate, as were 
political and economic issues. 

debate, as well as political and economic issues, and in this respect Hitler had extremely clear ideas. He presented a series of 
measures that would strengthen Germany in many respects, which would incidentally lead to a refinancing of the support 
given to the party by the Ruhr industrialists. 

The minutes of the conversation between v. Papen and Hitler reveal agreement on three main areas: 

First, Hitler was determined to eradicate Bolshevism in Germany. In response to v. Papen's question about how he intended 
to accomplish this, Hitler "gave the assurance that Communists, Social Democrats, and Jews would be excluded from 
leadership positions in Germany. "27 

The second point concerned the revival of German industry in the wake of the general economic collapse that resulted from 
the worldwide depression. Hitler's response to this was imaginative and two-pronged. First, he had put forward a draft for an 
employers’ association - a cartel that would unite industry and strengthen its general position in the German market. The 


second point in Hitler's draft concerned the stimulation of German industry with the help of state investment; in addition, 
there were flanking measures such as an "increase in the armed forces from 100,000 to 300,000 men, furthermore, the 
construction of highways was to be started, credit facilities granted to state and municipal administrations for the expansion 
of the road network, and the provision of state loans for aviation and automobile construction. "28 

Third, Hitler made it clear to v. Papen that he was determined to work toward "annulment of the Versailles Treaty and the 
restoration of a militarily strong and economically independent Germany. "29 

If the NSDAP was a reflection of the pan-Germanist Thule Society of the early twenties, this program reveals that it was 
ultimately offered on the altar of the power of German industry and high finance, especially the giant Deutsche Bank, with 
which v. Schroeder's Cologne bank was associated.30 

And Himmler, who had helped to bring the two sides together through his circle of RF-SS friends, was from then on 
increasingly regarded-especially by Hitler-as a key player in Nazi policy. Himmler now operated equally as Reichsftihrer SS 
and as top NSDAP politician. He was a career politician who owed the roots of his power to the SS, and the SS was a tool he 
would use again and again in the years to come to exert political influence on the party's paladins who were his equals. 
January 30, 1933 is a date that is etched in German historical memory and engraved in the German psyche, for on that day, 
less than four weeks after the meeting with v. Papen at the Cologne home of banker Kurt v. Schroeder, Adolf Hitler was 
finally appointed Chancellor of the German Reich; the NSDAP's seizure of power was all but complete. The party's long 
years of struggle were finally over; at last it was in power. The first days of the Third Reich began as the NSDAP had set out 
to do, and in just three weeks over 40,000 SA and SS men were sworn in as auxiliary police officers to guarantee state 
security. Nevertheless, the party was still in a precarious position. Even though it was the largest party in the Reichstag, it did 
not have an absolute majority there. Therefore, the next stage of the Nazi plan to seize complete power was now being 
tackled, with the help of Himmler's SS secret service, the Sicherheitsdienst, headed by Reinhard Heydrich. 

A week after the 40,000 men were transferred to the German police, Heydrich opened a carefully orchestrated game, at the 
end of which would be the securing of the seizure of power. 

On the evening of February 27, the sky over Berlin's Reichstag shone glowing red. Someone had set fire to the Reichstag. 
Immediately after the event, a Dutch communist named van der Lubbe was arrested at the scene. 

Hitler arrived at the building around 10:30 p.m. and was met there by Rudolf Diels, the head of Department 1A of the 
Prussian State Police - an organization that would eventually become the Gestapo - accompanied by the Minister of the 
Interior and Hermann Goring. 

When he came face to face with Hitler, Goering declared, "This is a Communist crime. One of the communist defendants 
could be arrested. "31 Turning to Rudolf Diels, Goering informed his subordinate, "This is the beginning of the communist 
uprising-they are letting the attack begin now. We must lose no more time..." 

He was interrupted by Hitler, who exclaimed, "There is no mercy now! Whoever stands in our way will be cut down.... 
Everything connected with the Communists will now be done away with. "32 

When he heard that the police were looking for him, Ernst Torgier, chairman of the Communist faction in the Reichstag, 
voluntarily surrendered to the police. In the course of the night, three more Bulgarians, Georgi Dimitrov, Blagoi Popov, and 
Vassili Tanev, were arrested when the waiter of a pub, who had become suspicious, reported the strange behavior of the 
three to the police. These individuals, all Communists, and van der Lubbe were eventually tried together. The trial opened in 
September and, with Hermann Géring as an important eyewitness for the prosecution, dragged on throughout the fall until 
December 23, 1933. Torgier and the three Bulgarians were set free. In contrast, van der Lubbe was found guilty and 
eventually executed. 

The next morning, February 28, Hitler persuaded Reich President Hindenburg to sign a "decree for the protection of the 
people and the state," suspending civil liberties and freedom of expression in Germany. Across Germany, communists were 
arrested and placed in protective custody in the days that followed. In the months that followed, some 20,000 Communists 
were arrested across the country and placed in prisons or transit camps. Dr. Joseph Goebbels, in his capacity as Reich 
propaganda leader of the NSDAP, made huge capital out of this ostensible coup d'état by the Communists, putting Hitler in 
the camps to wipe out the Communist Party in the March elections, 

while the NSDAP was able to increase its share of the vote by five and a half million to 44 percent. With the support of the 
German National People's Party led by Alfred Hugenberg, Hitler now had a majority in the Reichstag. Less than three 
months later, Hugenberg's party was to be dissolved and its seats taken over by National Socialists. 

On March 22, 1933-exactly 17 days after Hitler won a majority in the Reichstag, which was temporarily in session at the 
Kroll Opera House-Himmler opened his first permanent concentration camp in a disused Dachau munitions factory, a few 
miles north of Munich. It was the first in a series of camps soon to be established in many places throughout the Reich. 

The following day, March 23, 1933, the NSDAP published the "Law for the Redress of the Distress of the People and the 
State." Hitler needed a two-thirds majority to enact it. By the stopgap measure of imprisoning all Reichstag deputies of the 
KPD, he was able to push the law through parliament. For four years, this law was to transfer almost all power from the 
Reichstag to the cabinet. 


After this parliamentary success, Himmler's next step was to secure his position as an indispensable source of national security 
for the Fiihrer. To put this into operation, the Reichsftihrer SS "discovered" two secret attempts on Hitler's life. Count Arco- 
Valley, who had been convicted of the murder of Bavarian Prime Minister Eisner in 1922, was the first. He had later been 
released, but Himmler now ordered protective custody for him, alleging that he had sought Hitler's life. Within weeks, 
Himmler uncovered yet a second assassination attempt. This involved three Soviet agents who had allegedly hidden explosive 
devices behind a monument to Wagner located on a road that Hitler drove past every morning. Himmler very quickly 
succeeded in extracting the maximum possible publicity from these "revelations." He had not been deputy Reich propaganda 
director in the past for nothing and still knew how to ensnare the press. Accordingly, he published this information with the 
cautionary note that "information from Switzerland warns us that French attempts (on the life) of the Reich Chancellor and 
other prominent personalities are to be expected. "33 Himmler knew he was touching on a sensitive subject; during this time 
period, Hitler lived in constant fear of an attempt on his life. 

Himmler's goal during this period was to secure his position as head of security for the Reich, and to complete his domain, he 
wanted to take over the Geheime Staatspolizei (Secret State Police), which at the time was still under the control of 
Hermann Goring, the Prussian Minister of the Interior. Géring was well aware of Himmler's goals and resisted all efforts by 
the Reichsfihrer SS to claim for himself something that Goring considered his very own domain. 

On this occasion, however, Himmler was not yet to succeed in achieving his goals, such as control over the entire police 
force in the Reich; at that time, all German states still had their own state police forces. Hitler had merely asked Himmler to 
form a special bodyguard under the command of SS Gruppenfiihrer (Lieutenant General) Josef "Sepp" Dietrich from SS men 
for his personal protection, which was given the designation "Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler." 

Himmler, however, was not willing to give up total control of the police and Gestapo as the price for this, for he had astutely 
recognized that this might one day be the key to power in the Reich. He was a persistent man, and so he found a political ally 
in the form of Reich Interior Minister Dr. Wilhelm Frick. Frick wanted a reformation of the official apparatus in Germany, a 
hundred percent centralization of government and administration. In doing so, he ran afoul of Géring, who at least wanted to 
preserve Prussia's special status. Not wanting to be defeated by Goring, Frick formed a political alliance with Himmler. In 
return for his support in centralizing all government institutions in Germany, Frick would endorse Himmler's campaign to 
unify the individual state police forces. One state police force after another came under Himmler's control in this way. 

In the fall of 1933, Frick was able to convince Hitler that complete centralization and unification were essential for the Reich. 
Finally, Goering bowed to Hitler's decision, and Prussia was also incorporated into the Reich. As a direct result of this 
unification, the Gestapo also came under Himmler's control in early 1934. He was now head of the police and the Secret 
State Police. His next goal was to expand the SS into the strongest power in Germany, and he could not succeed in this until 
he had "neutered" the power and prestige of the SA once and for all. 

This happened on Tuesday, June 28, 1934. Hitler had been in power for 18 months, and the National Socialists ruled 
unchallenged. Throughout the Reich, flags were ordered to be flown at half-mast - as a reminder of one of the most 
humiliating episodes in German history, 1919, when German Chancellor Erzberger signed the Allied Dictate of Versailles. 
That was 15 years ago to the day, and the NSDAP was not about to miss this propaganda coup. 

At Berlin's prestigious new Tempelhof Airport, it was pouring rain as Hitler and Goering strode past the SS honor guard to 
the three-engine Fuehrer plane, a Ju 52. Hitler planned to leave Berlin for the next few days, first to attend the wedding of 
Essen's Gauleiter Josef Terboven; then there was other "business" that would occupy the world press for the next forty-eight 
hours. Himmler wanted to settle old scores and finally consolidate his position as Hitler's right-hand man. 

With the Nazi seizure of power in January 1939, heavy political clouds had been brewing over Ernst R6hm and his SA. They 
were the vanguards of the party, the army of militant party workers who had seeped into every aspect of daily life in 
Germany to spread the mission of National Socialism. They had been the party's tireless political activists during its rise to 
power, and Hitler had had to rely heavily on them as he whipped his nation into a fever of political awareness that would 
eventually allow the NSDAP to take power. 

power. Now, in the summer of 1934, the SA consisted of more than four million men and received three million marks a 
month in state subsidies for salaries, uniforms and armaments. It was truly a force to be reckoned with, and it fared badly for 
anyone who interfered in the SA's affairs. 

In the spring of 1934, Réhm had pressed Hitler to extend the SA's influence even further. Now that the NSDAP had come 
to power, the revolutionary organization that the SA still represented had largely lost its usefulness to the party-in short, it 
was about to lose its usefulness. R6hm, however, knew a remedy for this. He wanted to give the SA a new direction, 
significantly one that would have greatly increased his influence as a Nazi figurehead. He proposed merging the Reichswehr 
- the standing army of the German Reich, which had been limited to 100,000 men by the Treaty of Versailles - with the 
SA's paramilitary wing, which numbered some 800,000 men. Understandably, alarm bells were ringing among the chiefs of 
staff of the Reichswehr. Would Ernst Réhm's rough-legged, hard-drinking, noisy revolutionaries - then on the left wing of 
the party - now form the new core of the German army? The chiefs of staff, including Reich War Minister General von 
Blomberg - long a staunch supporter of the National Socialists - suddenly bristled at the notion. They were not alone in their 


bewilderment at R6hm's demand, however, for they had an unexpected powerful ally who also opposed the idea: Hitler 
himself was not at all amenable to Réhm's wishes, and he became increasingly concerned about the SA's growing power. 
Hitler had made his own private agreements with the leadership of the Reichswehr, which had helped him seize power. He 
had also made it clear to this leadership and to General Blomberg that he intended to break the Treaty of Versailles regarding 
the limitation of troop strength and to restore their strength as a first-class European military power. There was no place in 
these plans for Ernst Réhm and his SA. 

On this occasion, Himmler discovered the breach in the fortification of SA and Ernst Réhm. He too, as a poli 

tiker of the right wing of the party, he was concerned about the seemingly inexorable growth of SA influence. More than 
that, he saw Ernst Réhm and the SA asa revolutionary left-wing force that could one day impose its will on the party 
through its increasing weight. He had decided that the time had come to break R6hm's power and that of the SA and, at the 
same time, to eliminate the left wing of the party. This would have the dual advantage of strengthening the vision of a right- 
wing National Socialist Germany on the one hand, and on the other of both consolidating his political position at Hitler's side 
and making the SS the most important organ of the NSDAP. Now the time had come for the black shirts to triumph over 
the brown ones. 

But even Ernst R6hm, who was unaware of the impending dangers, had influential confederates. One of them was Gregor 
Strasser from the left wing of the party. By December 1932, the relationship between Hitler and Strasser had broken down 
irrevocably when Hitler accused Strasser of trying to deprive him of the chancellorship and split the party. Strasser countered 
by saying that - on the contrary - he had wanted to save the party; in a huge scandal, he resigned from his leadership posts in 
the party at that time34 and worked as the managing director of a Schering-Werke company. However, he had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven his clash with Hitler and became a central figure in Ernst R6hm's search for political allies. 

Réhm's second ally was even a little more surprising. He was General Kurt v. Schleicher, the last chancellor of the Weimar 
Republic, who had ruled Germany in the weeks before Hitler came to power. In wooing Gregor Strasser and Kurt v. 
Schleicher, Ernst R6hm demonstrated much more political savvy than history subsequently gave him credit for. He believed 
that the SA should retain its revolutionary background and merge its powerful organization with the Reichswehr to form a 
new, politically conscious army that would then have numbered nearly a million men. It is not clear whether v. Schleicher 
and Strasser really supported Réhm's grand idea of strengthening the SA's influence, but they did 

but they regarded an alliance with Réhm as one of their first steps toward usurping Hitler's power, namely by uniting the left 
wing of the NSDAP around Strasser with the moderate wing of the trade unions, which Hitler intended to wipe out when 
he made a deal with German big industry through Himmler's circle of friends RFSS. General von Schleicher also carried 
with him the desire to restore democracy in the German parliament by transforming Hitler's position as chancellor into that 
of a figurehead. In addition, he wanted to take over the vice chancellorship in place of v. Papen (a position in which from 
then on the real threads of power would converge). For their support in this re-establishment of a more democratic form of 
government in Germany, Gregor Strasser was to receive the Ministry of Economics and Réhm the Ministry of War. 

All of Réhm's machinations were, of course, more than capable of putting him and Hitler on a direct confrontation course, 
for none other than Reinhard Heydrich had infiltrated the project through his tightly meshed network of SD informants and 
agents and had informed his superior Himmler about it. And Himmler, for his part, was not inclined to miss such an 
opportunity to finally break once and for all the power of Réhm and the SA and emerge victorious from this conflict as the 
head of Hitler's only security service in conjunction with the unquestionably loyal organization, the SS. 

In the last days of spring 1934, Himmler and Heydrich were busy scheming against Réhm, providing Hitler with reports that 
Réhm and the SA were plotting a coup to overthrow him and other NSDAP leaders and install a revolutionary government 
in Berlin. This situation was worrisome to Hitler, who feared that the SA's sheer size would enable it to carry out such a plan. 
Hitler saw this as a situation that could turn disastrous for his ideas of a National Socialist Germany should R6hm muster the 
confidence to put such a coup into action. 

In concocting an alleged putsch preparation by Ernst R6hm, Himmler and Heydrich were very convincing, and the 
Reichsftihrer SS was not outdone by anyone in tying up political allies, since he wanted to be sure to put an end to R6hm and 
his reactionary leftists politically. Therefore, he had come to a political arrangement with his former inner-party adversary 
Hermann Goring, and together these two powerful politicians convinced Hitler that Réhm was really planning a major coup 
d'état to take place in the summer. 

In the first week of June, Hitler and R6hm met for a debate that would last five hours. Once again, R6hm advocated a 
merger of the SA and the Reichswehr under his leadership. A now cautious Hitler gave R6hm the impression that he could 
make a decision in his favor and against "these gentlemen in uniform and monocles" and that such a decision could be made 
in September. Satisfied that he seemed to be getting what he wanted, Réhm ordered his SA leaders to take their annual leave 
during the remaining days of June; for the lower ranks, he said, "July is a period of complete rest, during which they can 
regenerate their forces. "35 Then, however, Réhm foolishly issued a statement that was only good for reinforcing Hitler's 
belief in the danger posed by the SA: 

"If the opponents of the SA delude themselves with the hope that the SA will not return to duty after its vacation.... they will 


receive the appropriate answer at the appropriate time. The SA is and will remain Germany's destiny. "36 

Himmler's right-wing grouping against the SA continued to grow, and now Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels, his old 
friend from the early days of the party, also joined Goering in working with Himmler. The three men began to compile a list 
of left-wing party members - the so-called Reich List of Undesirables - which could be used to purge the SA leadership at 
the same time. The victory of the party right was not to be jeopardized by old loyalties or friendships; it also happened to be 
an ideal opportunity 

It also happened to be an ideal opportunity to settle scores with old enemies. 

On Monday, June 25, 1934, the Reichswehr was secretly put on alert. All leave was suspended until further notice, and the 
troops were held back in the barracks. In Berlin, Himmler had his SS and SD commanders convene for a secret meeting. He 
informed them of the SA's treachery and told them in broad outline his plans for putting down the putsch before it broke 
out: they intended to strike a preemptive blow against the SA leadership, combined with the arrest and execution of all those 
politicians who had participated in Réhm's conspiracy. The hands of the clock were moving faster and faster toward the 
decisive day for the party, when Himmler would eliminate his strongest rivals in the party. He was to ensure the progress of 
his own political plans by helping the right wing of the party to break through in such a way that leftist tendencies would 
never again throw him off course. The night of the long knives was now at hand. 

Then came the weekend of June 30. Hitler, now fully convinced of the impending coup, had left Berlin on June 28 to attend 
Josef Terbo-ven's wedding in Essen. He was accompanied by Himmler's partner in this deceptive action, Hermann Géring. 
Goring was to make sure that Hitler would not suddenly be troubled by remorse over the elimination of his long-time 
political followers and change his mind once again. Himmler and Goering had gone too far in securing their political future 
to see socialist tendencies in the SA or within the party rise up again and redirect the direction of National Socialism. After 
Terboven's wedding, Hitler visited Baron Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach before going to the Hotel Kaiserhof to 
spend the night. Here Géring was waiting for him, with a whole series of messages from Himmler in Berlin. Himmler and 
Heydrich had been busy: 

"The messages all emphasized the preparations for the SA putsch, and some even gave details of the armament 

of one or another of the attacking divisions. One of them confirmed that the SA was directing its actions against the 
Reichswehr and also listed generals to be killed. Another message, the last, gave the date of the putsch: Saturday, June 30, and 
the time as five o'clock in the afternoon. Hitler did not say a word, but he was pale. "37 

For Hitler, it was a time of vacillating. What was he to do? He paced the hotel's reception hall, which had been converted 
into an office for him. A little later he received a call from Himmler informing him that the SA had attacked a diplomat in 
Cologne. 

Finally, Hitler was upset enough to act; he turned to Goering and said, "I have had enough.... These madmen must be put 
behind bars. Go back to Berlin. Form a judgment of the situation, and call me before you intervene." 

Goering understood that the fruit was now ripe, and left satisfied. 

That evening Hitler called R6hm at the Hanselbauer Hotel on the shores of Lake Tegernsee, where the latter was vacationing 
in the company of other SA leaders. He informed Réhm of his decision to provide clarity regarding the tension between the 
SA and the Reichswehr and asked him to schedule a meeting of the SA leadership at the hotel for tomorrow, Saturday, 
within the next 36 hours. He would arrive around 11:00 am. When Réhm put down the phone, he was confident that he 
had gained the upper hand over Hitler and that the meeting would discuss not only the merger of the SA with the 
Reichswehr but also the inclusion of leading SA men and members of the left wing of the party in the government. This was 
a fatal misjudgment of Himmler's intention to see the right wing of National Socialism triumph over the revolutionary forces 
of the SA. A week earlier, v. Papen had significantly asked, "Did we actually carry out an anti-Marxist revolution in order to 
implement a Marxist program? "38 

The following day, as Himmler and his SS leaders made their preparations, Hitler toured a number of Reich Labor Service 
camps in Westphalia, but as the huge crowds chanted "Sieg Heil!" and "Heil Hitler!" the Ftthrer seemed oblivious. He was 
completely lost in thought. In the afternoon, Hitler and his companions quartered themselves at the Rheinhotel Dreesen near 
Bonn. Here he received further news from Himmler and Goring in Berlin, which underscored the SA's "growing restlessness 
[and] its field-march preparations." Walter Schellenberg, who was with Hitler in Bonn, will later report, "Throughout the 
day, disconcerting and disturbing rumors reached my SS unit. They painted a picture of a conspiracy, of factions within the 
party leadership, of an impending catastrophe, and of radical resolutions on the part of the Fithrer. "39 

That evening, Hitler held a meeting at the Rheinhotel Dreesen with a select group of men he could trust. One of these had 
just arrived from Berlin, the third man in Himmler's triumvirate of conspirators to break the power of the SA and the Left: 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels. Outside, a terrible thunderstorm was raging. Zigzag lightning twitched in the sky, bathing the scenery 
in strange and ominous light; the violence of the storm could be felt in the Rhine Valley, bringing down veritable downpours 
whipped by incredible gusts of wind. Schellenberg recalled that "from time to time the Fihrer approached the window 
where I was standing with dreamy eyes, watching the storm. It was obvious that he was weighed down by the difficult 
decision he had to make. "40 Hitler returned to the meeting room, where he was seen in a highly animated conversation with 


Goebbels, which became all the more animated as an aide brought in messages from Himmler providing ever more detailed 
accounts of the SA's increasingly busy putsch preparations. At the height of the storm, a Kradmelder arrived with an urgent 
message for Hitler, direct from Goering: SA leader Karl Ernst had put his men on alert in Berlin. Wordlessly, Hitler passed 
the message on to Goebbels. 

The meeting continued, and as the hours passed, Hitler was worn down step by step by Goebbels' arguments: it was now 
high time to take action against R6hm and the SA before it was too late. 

Around two o'clock in the morning, Hitler and his entourage boarded two Junkers Ju 52s to fly from Bonn to Munich. Hitler 
had ordered the loyal commander of his Leibstandarte SS, Sepp Dietrich, to fly ahead with a detachment of his men the 
night before. They were to wait there for his arrival. When he arrived at Munich's Oberwiesenfeld airfield, Hitler 
immediately left his plane and "walked with great strides toward the waiting automobiles... Falling far behind because of his 
difficulty in walking, Dr. Goebbels tried to catch up with him again." When he reached his car, Hitler noticed an army truck 
with mounted infantry of the Reichswehr. Fully aware that a war between the SA and NSDAP-especially if the SA were 
allowed to carry out its coup-could plunge the country into civil war, Hitler immediately approached the commander and 
told him calmly but firmly, "You will thank General Adam for the military protection he wishes to give me. But the 
Reichswehr must stay completely out of what has happened and will happen. It is not involved in it. I emphasize it once 
again: it is not involved in it. "41 

Hitler and his entourage then left for Munich, where he was assured by his Gauleiter, Adolf Wagner, that there were no 
signs - at least for the moment - of an SA uprising in Munich. Satisfied that he was still in a position to seize the initiative, 
Hitler had the two Munich SA leaders Schneidhuber and Schmidt captured. After giving Wagner the order that all SA 
officers arriving at the station were to be arrested, Hitler, accompanied by a few loyal followers, left Munich for Bad 
Wiessee. An hour later, the small convoy, with three cabs full of SS bodyguards in its wake, arrived at the Hanselbauer Hotel 
on the shores of Lake Tegernsee. Here, at the last bend before the hotel, a truck was waiting that had brought the 
detachment of the Leibstandarte under its commander 

Sepp Dietrich had brought. Without stopping, the convoy drove on; it was followed by the truck. Now the time had come 
for the showdown between Hitler and R6hm. 

Shortly after arriving at about 6:30 a.m., the shutters still closed, Sepp Dietrich immediately ordered his division to surround 
the building. Hitler walked unceremoniously toward the front door, accompanied by SS men. He gave the signal and the 
door was kicked open. 

Goebbels was later to report that "we were able to enter the house without resistance and surprise the band of traitors, who 
were still deep in sleep, and have them arrested immediately. The Fithrer himself made the arrests. "42 

After entering a number of rooms to arrest the occupants and finding some of them closely entwined with their drivers or 
adjutants, Hitler's wounded sense of propriety rose to anger as he stood at Ernst R6hm's door. The confrontation between 
these two old comrades-in-arms of the NSDAP was now imminent. 

Hitler pounded his fists against the wooden door and yelled, "Open up!" 

Réhm's sleepy voice answered from within, "Who is it?" 

"Me, Adolf," Hitler shouted, "open up!" 

"What, already?" cried R6hm, "You're already here? I didn't expect you until this afternoon." 

"Open up!" repeated Hitler. 

The door would open and Réhm's massive body appeared naked, except for pajama pants. His face was red and still 
somewhat bloated from sleep, rutted by the eye-piercing scar that split his face in half from nose to chin. His eyes looked 
surprised and questioning. 

Hitler, enraged, threw a torrent of insults in the face of his old comrade-in-arms, who let this pass him by, speechless and not 
yet fully awake. Rohm tried to protest, but Hitler pushed him back into the room and slammed the door behind him. Those 
standing outside the room never learned what 

took place between the two, but they could hear very clearly that they were shouting at each other. Suddenly the door was 
yanked open, and Hitler rushed out. Furious, he shouted at those waiting outside, "This swine lacks respect for me. Arrest 
him immediately. "43 

An extremely confused Rohm stood in the doorway scratching his head. He had not understood what had just happened. 
Two SS men arrested him. The capture of the SA leadership was completed, and Hitler returned to Munich with the 
prisoners. 

In Munich, one by one, the SA leaders arrived at the train station to be arrested by the Gestapo and taken to the Stadelheim 
detention center, where they were shipped off to cells by members of the Leibstandarte. During the morning, Rudolf Hess 
arrived from Berlin and met Hitler at the party headquarters, the Brown House. 

In the afternoon, the bloody reckoning with the SA began. In the Stadelheim detention center, the SA leaders were led one 
by one into the inner courtyard and summarily shot by a firing squad. The first was SA leader Schneidhuber, who still did 
not know what he was to be accused of. Several others followed him in the afternoon. From the SA leader to the minor 


lieutenant, everything was purged in a bloodletting, breaking the SA's influence once and for all. In the Brown House, Hess 
asked about the fate assigned to Ernst R6hm. 

"I have granted Rohm a reprieve because of his earlier merits," replied Hitler, who still seemed unwilling to take definitive 
action against his former friend and political confederate... 

In Berlin, Himmler and Goering directed the operation from Goering's official residence at Leipziger Platz. With cool and 
calculated efficiency, Himmler and Goering dealt with their list, the Reich List of Undesirables, and sent squads of SS and 
Gestapo crisscrossing the city to arrest or outright execute the unfortunates who had become inconvenient to these rulers of 
the Third Reich. But not only leading men of the SA were targets, for Himmler, Goering and Goebbels had compiled a 
supplementary list of all those men who posed a danger to the Third Reich. 

Himmler, Goering and Goebbels had compiled a supplementary list of all those men who could become a threat to their 
ideas of National Socialism. For example, Géring called Hauptsturmfihrer (Captain) of the SS Gil-disch to him and simply 
said to him, "Find Erich Klausener, the head of the Berlin Catholic Action, and finish him off. "44 Gildisch went on his way 
and Ministerialdirektor Dr. Klausener was killed as ordered. 

During the course of the day, while liveried servants handed refreshments to the men in Géring's office, SS officers and 
Gestapo officials brought in small slips of paper with the names of those who had been arrested and taken to the assembly 
point at Lichterfelde. After brief deliberations, Géring passed his sentence: "Death by firing squad.... Death by firing squad... 
Death by shooting... " 

Hans Bernd Gisevius, an official of the Prussian Ministry of the Interior and later a partisan of the resistance, was later to 
describe the scene in Géring's palace: "An evil atmosphere of haste, nervousness, tension, civil war, blood, above all blood, a 
great deal of blood, strikes me. From the first guard to the last dressing room attendant, you can see from the faces that 
something terrible is going on. "45 

True, terrible things were happening in the city. Among those murdered were Oberregierungsrat Herbert v. Bose, the 
private secretary of Vice Chancellor v. Papen, and General Kurt v. Bredow, a close confidant of former Chancellor v. 
Schleicher. Another of v. Papen's confidants, Edgar Jung, and Colonel v. Detten, a World War I aviator, were also killed. 
The top German politicians who had associated their political lives with R6hm were also not forgotten by Himmler and 
Goring. General v. Schleicher and his wife were shot in their apartment, and soon after an even bigger trophy was shot, 
Himmler's former patron Gregor Strasser, who was sitting at lunch with his wife and twins, whose godfather was none other 
than Adolf Hitler. He was taken by Gestapo officers to their headquarters at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 and locked in a cell 
there. Here he sat for about three hours, wondering what had happened. Then he noticed 

Then he noticed a shadow behind a sliding flap that could be used to monitor the cell from the corridor. A shot rang out, 
hitting the wall right next to him. With an instinctive movement, Strasser threw himself out of the line of fire, but a second 
shot hit him in the shoulder, knocking him back onto the bed. Two more shots hit him in the stomach and thigh. He lay 
there bleeding for hours until an SS man came into the cell and finally gave him the coup de grace. 

Throughout the rest of the day, in Hitler's absence from the center of power, the bloodbath continued throughout Germany, 
with Himmler and Goering wiping out all those who posed a political threat to them or who might have become 
inconvenient in the years to come. But even the SS was not entirely immune to the bloodbath: SS leader Anton Freiherr von 
Hohberg und Buchwald, whom Himmler disliked, died in a hail of bullets, as did Gustav Ritter v. Kahr, the former 
minister-president in Bavaria who had played a peculiar role in the Hitler putsch of November 9, 1923. The "Night of the 
Long Knives," by which it would come to be known, seemed to have no end in sight, and all the while Himmler and Goring 
were issuing their instructions, "Death by firing squad.... Death by firing squad. 

After saving Munich from the non-existent Réhm putsch, Hitler left for Berlin late that afternoon. When he arrived at 
Tempelhof Airport, he was met by an honorary SS formation, with several members of the government, including Himmler 
and Géring, waiting. Hans Gisevius will later recall: "... Adolf Hitler is the first to get off the train. The sight he presents 

is unique". Brown shirt, black tie, dark brown leather coat, high black dress boots, everything dark in dark. Above it, 
bareheaded, a chalky pale, drowsy, unshaven face that appears sunken and bloated at the same time and from which... a pair 
of extinguished eyes." Hitler silently extended his hand to each of those standing nearby while the other passengers stepped 
off the plane. Hitler moved "as if he were laboriously wading across one puddle after another with ponderous big steps." 
Finally, Hitler joined Himmler and Goering. The three men exchanged a few words, then Himmler drew from his armhole a 
long list. He handed it to Hitler, who read it carefully. "You can see exactly how Hitler's finger slides slowly down the paper. 
Now and then he lingers a little longer over a name. Then they whisper all the more excitedly. Suddenly he throws his head 
back. It is a gesture of such violent agitation, not to say rejection, that every bystander must notice it... Now they [Himmler 
and Goring] must have taught him Strasser's "suicide". "46 

Now that the Fiihrer was back in Berlin, Himmler's and Goring's wave of murders also lessened in intensity, with only the 
purge of the SA and the Left continuing, with the majority now arrested and taken to prison to await their fate. They had a 
problem. Hitler suddenly faltered in ordering Roehm's execution. He had to be persuaded to turn his back on his old 
comrade in arms. Himmler and Goering had gone too far in ensuring the supremacy of the right wing over the left to allow 


Roehm to live. If Hitler pardoned him, he would be a dangerous, if not deadly, adversary in the future. The conclusion the 
three men came to on Saturday night was simple: R6hm must die, and the Fiihrer must be persuaded to give the order. 

The following morning, July 1, Himmler and Goring went to great lengths in the Reich Chancellery to convince Hitler of 
Réhm's treachery. The meeting lasted hours, with Himmler most insistent that Rohm pay the ultimate price for his 
treasonous plans to usurp power in Germany and shift it from the NSDAP to the SA. Had not his secret service, the SD, 
uncovered so many details of the putsch that this was proof enough of Réhm's treachery? But Hitler kept on making excuses, 
talking about the past years, the services rendered. What new arguments could Himmler and Goering put forward to 
persuade Hitler, step by step, to give in? They are not known, but by 1:00 p.m. at noon they had won.47 Hitler had finally 
agreed to Réhm's shooting. 

By 2:30 p.m., Ernst R6hm was sitting in cell 434 in Stadelheim Prison, still naked except for his pajama pants. The door was 
opened and two SS generals entered. They handed Rohm a pistol with a bullet in it and a copy of the Vélkischer Beobachter 
announcing that he had fallen from grace and had been removed from office. Then one of the officers told Réhm, "You have 
forfeited your life, but the Fuhrer has not forgotten his old comrade in arms. He is giving you a chance to draw the necessary 
conclusions. You have ten minutes. "48 

Ten minutes passed, fifteen minutes, and still no shot had been fired. Finally, the SS men felt compelled to intervene. They 
entered the cell and found Ernst Réhm standing, newspaper in hand, but still not really comprehending what had happened. 
The first officer, SS General Lippert, fired two shots, and Réhm fell to the ground, stammering, "My Fiihrer, my Fuhrer!" 
SS General Eicke then administered the coup de grace. 

Back in Berlin that evening, Hitler had fulfilled the obligation of a long standing reception - a tea party in the garden of the 
Reich Chancellery for foreign diplomats and high dignitaries of the party. Hans Gisevius later reported on this: "Well, 
because at the moment of the meeting I become so aware of how tense this man is today and how he takes refuge from his 
inner insecurity in the pose that has always been his strongest weapon. "49 

In the midst of the gathering, surrounded by diplomats and elegant society ladies as well as party dignitaries, Himmler did 
not look worried at all. He had largely achieved his goals with a daring plan and in the most successful political coup of his 
career, thus securing his position of power. Late that afternoon, an SS officer handed him a message from Munich. It came 
from Gauleiter Wagner, who informed the Fihrer that Rohm had refused to commit suicide and had therefore been shot. At 
that moment, Réhm's body was being taken to a local crematorium. "Hitler turned pale as a corpse. He put the 

He put the message in his pocket and a few minutes later retreated to his private chambers in the Reich Chancellery. "50 He 
had just lost an old and valued ally to Himmler's machinations. 

That very evening, Hitler finally intervened and ordered Himmler to stop the shootings. The purge was over. On Monday 
morning, Hitler appointed SA Obergruppenfiihrer Viktor Lutze (an old ally of Himmler's, which is probably why he 
survived) as the new SA chief of staff, placing him in Réhm's vacant chair. At the same time, he issued an order to the 
remaining SA, urging them to "maintain absolute discipline, loyalty and boundless allegiance to the Reich." Over the 
following summer, the SA's membership was reduced by just over 75 percent to just over one million. The paramilitary wing 
of 800,000 men was disarmed and disbanded. No one was ever able to give the exact number of casualties. Hitler reported 77, 
but it is likely that the number had been a good 500.51 

The "Night of the Long Knives" was Himmler's greatest political victory to date, carried out in an incredibly cold-blooded 
manner that destroyed the SA and the left wing of the party. In doing so, Himmler moved the party immovably to the right 
and thus determined the direction of National Socialism for the immediate future. And he had, coincidentally, greatly 
expanded his position of political power. 

SS-Obersturmfiithrer Karl Neuer was later to report to the author, "As members of the SS and Hitler's personal staff, we felt 
great satisfaction. For years the SA had looked down on the SS as a junior partner of National Socialism. Now, with a jolt, 
the Reichsftihrer had turned the fate of the SS upside down. Now we were the elite of the party, the bodyguard of the 
Fiihrer and the guarantors of Reich security. And Himmler took his rightful place at Hitler's side as one of Germany's leading 
politicians. "52 

Karl Neuer was right: Himmler's victory was complete. He had used his experience as a politician to form a series of difficult 
alliances with other leading men of the 

Third Reich whom he considered supporters of his own cause-Hermann Goering and Dr. Joseph Goebbels-and then, once 
the alliance was in place, he struck out. It took him only a weekend to use the organizational structure of the SS and SD to 
eliminate not only the left wing of the party, but also the SA and his fiercest rival, Ernst R6hm. He had secured the position 
of the SS as the most important branch of the NSDAP and a place for himself as the leader of the Third Reich and Adolf 
Hitler's right-hand man. The black forces had triumphed over the brown. 

By the end of the 1930s, Himmler's influence as a politician grew steadily, and with it the power of the SS grew. Just three 
weeks after the "Night of the Long Knives," Hitler rewarded the SS's loyalty to the party in the alleged R6hm Putsch by 
elevating it to an independent organization within the NSDAP. No longer affiliated with the SA, it was henceforth an 
independent organization answerable only to Hitler himself. It was the security organ, responsible not only for Hitler's 


personal protection, but also an institution of the party that would defend the integrity of National Socialist Germany against 
any opposition or uprising. In the fall of 1934, Himmler's influence was further strengthened when Hitler authorized the 
creation of an SS Verftigungstruppe (renamed the "Waffen-SS" in 1940), trained along military lines and destined to become 
an elite formation of the German armed forces; a politically trained military force, a National Socialist elite loyal to the 
Fithrer and the Fatherland. 

Himmler's role as a politician had thus been enhanced; his alliance with Hermann Goring and Joseph Goebbels was also of 
great value to him, as they created a powerful right-wing bloc in the Nazi leadership; a triumvirate that would ensure that 
the party's policies would always be guided by their ideas, and generally not by less powerful figures who had in turn formed 
their own alliances: individuals such as Dr. Schacht, Hess, and v. Ribbentrop, who embodied a more liberal 

type of party embodied. In addition, Himmler, Goering, and Goebbels, since they were at the height of their power, were 
naturally able to exert influence on Hitler's decisions to a degree that should not be underestimated; their influence was 
considerable, and they almost always enjoyed the support of the most powerful man in the Reich: Adolf Hitler. 

As a direct result of the SS's role as the guardian of the Reich, the exterminator of the undesirable, Himmler's domain of 
concentration camps also grew: from the earliest beginnings of a single camp north of Munich - Dachau - to a system of 
camps branching out across Germany. Initially, these camps were intended as gathering places for political undesirables 
(opponents of the Nazi regime, communists, social democrats, etc.), but very soon the scope of arrests extended to common 
criminals, trade unionists, homosexuals, so-called asocial elements, and Jews as well (although the mass deportation of Jews to 
the camps did not begin until several years after the outbreak of war). The camps were the ultimate chastising grounds for 
citizens in Himmler's police state who were less than enthusiastic about the National Socialist revolution sweeping the nation. 
In addition to his individual roles - as head of the Reich's security establishments, as leader of the SS, and as a leading 
politician with considerable influence in the Reichstag - Himmler also began to exert growing influence through his circle of 
friends, RFSS. In the late 1930s, he recruited many important people for the order, and soon blue-blooded aristocrats were 
quite eager to become members of the SS, such as the Grand Duke v. Mecklenburg, the Prince zu Waldeck und Pyrmont, 
Princes Christoph and Wilhelm v. Hessen, Count Bassewitz-Behr, Count v. der Schulenburg, and Prince v. Hohenzollern- 
Emden. All these men served their master, the Reichsftihrer SS, and thus Heinrich Himmler's influence in Germany grew 
stronger and stronger. He was the master of the Black Order, Hitler's chief of state security, and one of the leading Nazi 
politicians. His influence was enormous. 

In those last years of peace before the outbreak of war, Himmler was at the height of power. He had the support of loyal men 
for whom the Black Order meant everything, with their leader as the high priest of an elite - the SS - within a Germanic 
world of National Socialism. This was an ethnically Germanic world that not only grew steadily in importance, but also in 
scope, as Germany annexed first Austria, then the Sudetenland, and finally the "Resttschechei" as well. But it was also a 
world moving riskily toward conflict; British politicians had gradually become convinced that Hitler's Greater Germany 
must be prevented from assuming the rank of Europe's leading nation. The astute Himmler, meanwhile, had recognized that 
a remarkable man would be needed in the years ahead to ensure that his vision of National Socialism did not stray from the 
goal of creating an ethnically superior Germany-and he hoped to be that man. 

- CHAPTER 2 

VENLO, HIMMLER'S FIRST ATTEMPT 

Cjegen In the late 1930s, Europe was on the brink of war several times because of Hitler's policy of uniting all ethnic 
Germans on the continent in a powerful central state-Great Germany. He had already described this in detail in Mein 
Kampf. The Fithrer made no secret of the fact that he intended to unite all ethnic Germans in Europe, and his top diplomats 
and foreign policy advisers had discussed this aspect of Nazi foreign policy at length in talks with representatives of the 
British and French governments. The English and French politicians were therefore aware of Hitler's long-term goals of an 
expanded Greater Germany-an empire whose rulers were firmly in the European saddle. These men did not necessarily like 
what they heard from men like Albrecht Haushofer, the Fithrer's confidential adviser on foreign policy (who was on intimate 
terms with such eminent British politicians as Neville Chamberlain, Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Halifax, and Anthony Eden), 
but they were ultimately reassured to some extent by Hitler's promise to seek this unification by legitimate peaceful means, 
through international agreements and plebiscites. 

Hitler's first, still hesitant steps toward the construction of a Greater Germany were largely successful, and the union - 
Anschluss - of the German Reich and Austria took place in March 1938. The political unification of Germany and Austria 
had been an enduring, burning political issue since the 1920s, and that is why the Fiihrer pushed through the unification of 
the two states, despite some misgivings on the part of the British and French governments about the way Hitler was pushing 
the issue. 

Thereafter, as leading British politicians and Foreign Office mandarins had expected, Hitler turned his 

attention to the Sudeten Germans who lived in western Bohemia under Czech control. Three million German-speaking 
people lived in the Sudetenland, which had been part of Austria before its secession by the 1919 Saint Germain-en-Laye 
Suburban Treaty of Paris. Czechoslovakia was an artificial state created by the victorious Allies in 1919, carved out of the 


former Austrian provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia and the former Hungarian provinces of Slovakia and Ruthenia. 
According to Hitler's logic, the Sudetenland, where only people of German descent lived, should also be united with the 
Greater German Reich now that Austria had returned "home to the Reich." Once again, Hitler's diplomats and foreign 
policy advisors became exceedingly agitated, as they had been since the mid-1930s, and had informed their French and 
British counterparts in advance that this step would ultimately determine German policy. Thus, French and British 
politicians were not overly surprised when the Sudeten German Party (closely associated with and financed by the NSDAP) 
began agitating for unification with Germany immediately after the annexation of Austria to the German Reich. 

But here it was not as simple as with the German-Austrian unification, for this case was in direct opposition to the treaty text 
of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, and it also involved the borders of another neighbor -Czechoslovakia. This time Hitler's desire 
for an incorporation of new territories and another three million Germans had to be based on a firmer foundation, on 
international law, which resulted in an international conference. This took place in Munich in September 1938, attended by 
Chamberlain, Daladier, Hitler and Mussolini. The Munich Conference went down in history as the climax of the 
appeasement policy, and Chamberlain and Daladier - because of their deep-rooted fear of conflict - gave in to Hitler's 
wishes. The result was that the Sudetenland - and with it Czechoslovakia's western defenses and the Skoda works, which 
were of strategic importance - passed from the Czechoslovak state to the 

German Reich. Once again, Hitler had succeeded in achieving his goals. 

After Hitler had given his word that he would now harbor no further territorial claims, peace in Europe seemed to be assured 
for the time being. But just as Hitler was making his promises to Chamberlain and Daladier in Munich in September 1938, 
his diplomats and top foreign policy advisers were already meeting their British counterparts again and relaying the news that 
Germany's next move was to regain Danzig and the Polish Corridor (an area that had been seceded from Germany in the 
1919 Treaty of Versailles) for the German Reich. 

Now, one might assume that at this point British politicians and Foreign Office mandarins would declare, "Enough is 
enough, Hitler must be stopped." However, that was not the case. For the most part - though here one must exclude 
Churchill and his partisans, who had warned against the German expansionist drive - the leading British politicians took the 
position that if the foreign Germans living in the Polish Corridor and in Danzig wanted peaceful reunification with their 
mother country, this effort should be yielded to. This attitude continued to prevail until the spring of 1939. 

At this point, however, Hitler made his crucial mistake. Many British politicians had already come to terms with the fact that 
Hitler's next move would be an incorporation of western Poland into the Reich. It would not have been a popular move, and 
Chamberlain would have had to offer his support to the Poles in any case after Munich. But if the ethnic Germans wanted 
unification with the Reich, which was entirely justified, there were not many ways to stop it. But on March 15, 1939, Hitler 
gave European politicians a huge shock when he turned out to be a man who could not be trusted. Instead of using political 
means to push for the incorporation of western Poland, which many British politicians expected, Germany marched into 
Czechoslovakia, declaring Bohemia and Moravia a protectorate. For Chamberlain and Daladier 

a slap in the face - and a direct violation of everything Hitler had promised in Munich six months earlier. All at once, 
Europe's democratic leaders realized that no deal could be struck with Hitler if he could change his mind at the blink of an 
eye and invade another country. 

One of the unspoken rules of foreign policy and diplomacy is to try by all means to appear to be true to one's goals, and thus 
to counter international fears. The representatives of the NSDAP, however, were still quite inexperienced in the world of 
international diplomacy, and Hitler had little understanding of these conditions. The result was that, on Hitler's orders, the 
Wehrmacht marched into Czechoslovakia after Slovakia had declared itself independent and President Hacha had placed the 
fate of the Rest of Czechoslovakia "confidently in the hands of the Fihrer".1 

Reinhard Spitzy, Joachim von Ribbentrop's private secretary, told the author: "That was the big mistake. If Hitler had held 
back on Czechoslovakia, things would probably have developed very differently. The British and French governments would 
have resigned themselves to the reunification of the Germans in Danzig and the 'Polish Corridor.’ Instead, they were now 
determined to seal off Germany at Hitler's next move toward expansion, even using force. "2 

In Britain, too, many people shared this view that Hitler had made his biggest mistake. Colonel Frederick Winterbotham, 
the chief of intelligence for the Royal Air Force and a man who had personally met the Fiihrer on several occasions, was later 
to report, "Of course, we were always aware that the Nazis could not be trusted not to reach out to their neighbor to the east. 
We in Luftwaffe Intelligence had been urging caution since the mid-1930s, but the government did not listen to us as long as 
it was able to negotiate 'deals' with Hitler. Czechoslovakia was a watershed. Now almost everyone had recognized the 
danger, but by now it was almost too late... 

At this point a sense of strength was awakened in Neville Chamberlain, and he was convinced that he had to be clear about 
Poland.... Hitler's expansionist ambitions had to be stopped. "3 

In Germany, Hitler had fairly soon recognized a change in British attitudes toward his own conception of foreign policy. His 
diplomats began sending memoranda to Berlin explaining that the British government would no longer tolerate interference 
by Germany in internal Polish affairs, nor would it accept a unification of Danzig and the Corridor with the Reich. 


Hitler developed a multi-pronged approach to counter this. First, he made extensive diplomatic efforts to convince Britain 
and France that he was interested in a peaceful unification of Danzig and the Polish corridor with the Reich. Then he opened 
negotiations with the Russians to bring about a nonaggression pact, with an additional protocol making a clear division of a 
defeated Poland. 

In the final months of peace, Germany made considerable efforts on the diplomatic front, as Hitler was keen to legitimize his 
seizure of western Poland and postpone a military solution as long as possible. And indeed, Hitler's longtime foreign policy 
advisor, Dr. Albrecht Haushofer, told his old friend, the British MP Lord Clydesdale, in a July 1939 letter that Germany had 
been unlawfully deprived of its eastern territories in the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 and that it now desired a return of the 
land and its inhabitants. He continues: 

"I cannot imagine even a short-term agreement without a change in the status of Danzig ... and the corridor .... (most people 
in England do not even know that some 600,000 to 700,000 Germans live scattered all over Poland) - but if there can be any 
peaceful solution at all, it can only come from England, and it must seem fair to the Germans as a whole..." 

"If you want to win a peace without war, then you must be perceived as trustees of justice, and not as partisans. Therefore, I 
am sure you would do something useful ... if you can somehow support a general English peace. "3 Hitler's foreign policy 
advisor, Dr. Albrecht Haushofer, wrote to his old friend Clydesdale. 

Upon receiving this letter, Clydesdale (who would become Duke of Hamilton a year later) decided to show it quite 
discreetly to some of his high-ranking political acquaintances. Among them were Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax, Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain, and Winston Churchill, who, recognizing between the lines that the conflict in Europe was 
about to erupt, commented on the letter, "There will be war very soon. "4 

Over the next few weeks, Germany's political diplomatic efforts increased in scope. Hitler was anxious both to give a legal 
veneer to the unification of western Poland with the Reich and to obtain British and French approval for it, while preserving 
peace. And this, although he was certainly informed that Britain and France had concluded a treaty with Poland which 
assured that country of assistance in the event of an invasion. Hitler, however, simply could not imagine that Britain would 
go to war with Germany over Poland, for he was advised by Ribbentrop that Britain could not really stand by Poland at all 
and, apart from the fist-waving of a frustrated nation, would back down in the face of an impending war. (Publisher's note: 
Here Spitzy is mistaken. v. Ribbentrop already warned Hitler in his main report of Dec. 28, 1937, of British readiness for 
war). But not all of Hitler's advisers believed that this would be the case, and some top brass claimed publicly, as Reinhard 
Spitzy was later to recall, that "there is no way left for the British to retreat, since they have given the Poles a blank check, 
and thus war will be inevitable. "5 

In the last week of August 1939, Hitler met with French Ambassador Robert Coulondre and 

implored the French "not to make the idiotic decision to go to war," insisting "that Danzig must return to the Reich, and as 
for the rest, a vote under international supervision is planned...."7 Coulondre reported to Paris that Hitler had stated, "I have 
no hostility toward France.... 1 do not want to have to go to war with your country; I have only one desire: the maintenance 
of good relations with it. I find the idea of having to fight with France because of Poland exceedingly painful... "7 

Hitler then received the British ambassador Nevile Henderson. Instead of being able to appease him with peace-saturated 
slogans, however, he was coolly told that England would give Poland full assistance. This was a bitter blow. For the first time 
Hitler really understood that the possibility of war against England over Poland was very real, despite all efforts to keep the 
risk as low as possible. The men in Whitehall had heard Hitler's appeasements before, on the Sudeten question, and it was 
obvious that they would not be fooled a second time. 

In a final attempt to appease England and France, Hitler proposed to receive the Polish envoy to discuss the situation with 
the assistance of British and French representatives. But on the same day that Hitler made his offer, the Polish government - 
worried at the thought that its fate might be sealed by the same Western nations that had represented Czechoslovak interests 
not twelve months earlier - issued an order for general mobilization. 

"Hitler went wild with rage. Had he engineered a diplomatic advantage when he agreed to receive a Polish emissary the next 
day, Wednesday, August 30, or was it deviousness designed to keep the British out of the conflict? Only Hitler knew the 
truth. "8 

The following day, August 31, Hitler was committed to his plan of action. Germany's Wehrmacht had now been on the 
German-Polish border for nearly a month. 

After his last-minute plea for help to the British and French, he had to realize that those doors had been slammed in his face. 
Nevertheless, he firmly trusted that the British, notwithstanding their diplomatic protests and a fair amount of threatening 
gestures, would ultimately shrink from the decisive step. After all, even Ribbentrop had advised him that "despite the 
promises made to the Poles, the British are simply too far from the firing line to be able to help. They have made empty 
promises which they cannot now keep."9 At 12:40 p.m. Hitler summoned General Keitel to see him and handed him 
"Directive No. 1 on the conduct of the war." The invasion of Poland was to begin at 5:45 the following morning, Friday, 
September 1. 

"The Fiihrer is calm and has slept well," General Halder reported. "Opposed the evacuation (of civilians from the cities) ... 


proof that he hopes Britain and France will remain peaceful. "10 

That same morning, Hitler stood in the Kroll Opera House before the powerful and important of the Reich, assembled in all 
their splendor, and delivered one of his sharpest speeches to date against the Poles, in which he declared: 

"After there had already been 21 border incidents in a single night the other night, there have been 14 tonight, including 
three quite serious ones. I have therefore decided to speak to the Poles in the same language in which Poland has been 
speaking to us for months! ... And from now on bomb will be repaid with bomb ... I will fight this battle, no matter against 
whom, until the security of the Reich and until its rights are guaranteed. "11 

These words referred to a just cause, the defense of the nation; in reality, it was Hitler's opening of the most destructive and 
all-out war the world had yet seen. 

There followed 48 hours of frantic diplomatic activity, during which Mussolini proposed an international conference on the 
Mediterranean, Germany engaged in damage control through secret channels, and England and France 

hesitated and made last-ditch appeals to Hitler to halt his armies and withdraw across the Reich's borders. But the Fuhrer 
accused them of bluffing, and they knew it. On September 3, Britain and France, against all assurances, fulfilled their 
commitments to Poland and declared war on Germany. This was a huge disaster for Hitler as far as his plans for expansion to 
the East were concerned, for he now faced a war in the West that he had never wanted. When he heard that England had 
finally declared war on the Reich, Hitler, sitting in an armchair in his study in the Reich Chancellery, turned to Ribbentrop 
with an angry look and asked, "What now? "12 

Heinrich Hoffmann, a good friend and Hitler's personal photographer, was summoned to the Reich Chancellery that same 
day; he found Hitler, "sunk in an armchair ... uttering curses at his foreign minister." He later reported: 

"I knew exactly what he meant, of course. Again and again, with a confidence out of all proportion to his knowledge and 
judgment, I had heard Ribbentrop assure Hitler that England ... would never fight. It was these intuitions on Ribbentrop's 
part ... that finally drove the Fithrer and his country to ruin. "13 

In the immediacy of the conflict, Hitler found comfort in the fact that Germany's Wehrmacht had quickly overcome the 
Poles and was driving them before him. Blitzkrieg was the watchword of the day, and the Poles had little to counter this new 
style of warfare. Their forces did not have the same strength, and moreover they practiced antiquated attack tactics, even 
riding cavalry charges against the deadly tank weaponry. The Poles had little chance, and they were getting weaker by the 
day, in contrast to the Germans, whose confidence was increasing every day and with every territorial gain. On September 
17, a good 14 days after the German attack began, the Poles' resolve to keep fighting Germany turned to despair when they 
were attacked by the Soviet Union in their rear. When the 

Red Army invaded eastern Poland, the Polish resistance began to disintegrate. On September 27, Warsaw was forced to 
surrender to the German Wehrmacht, and the following day what was left of Poland was divided between Germany and 
Russia. Administratively, Poland had ceased to exist. 

Despite the military buildup on Germany's western border with France, there was at this point no sign of conflict breaking 
out between the Anglo-French alliance and the German Reich. A state of affairs had arisen that has been called a sit-down 
war. Back in the Reich Chancellery, Hitler convinced himself and his confidants that "England and France seem to have 
declared war only out of a sense of shame and in order not to lose face before the world." They 

had given the Poles a guarantee of protection, but there was nothing more they could do. Hitler further asserted "that there 
will be no fighting, "4 and ordered his forces in the west not to provoke the Allies but to remain strictly on the defensive. 
"Of course we are at war with Britain and France," he confided to guests at a dinner around this time, "but if we avoid all 
warlike activity [against Britain and France] on our side, the whole matter will dissolve into nothing. But as soon as we sink a 
ship and they have considerable losses, the war party will increase in strength. "15 

On October 6, 1939, fighting ceased in Poland, and when there was still no sign of hostilities breaking out in the West, 
Hitler made his first public appeal for peace by delivering a conciliatory speech to the Reichstag. Hitler's speech, however, 
sounded rather rhetorical to many people in the West, as if it were aimed at his own people. But in reality, Hitler was very 
serious about his desire for peace - something even the Reich leaders and ministers sitting in front of him did not know - and 
he had also already made multi-pronged efforts behind the scenes to reach a deal with Britain. 

On the very day of Poland's surrender and ten days before his speech at the Kroll Opera House, Hitler had met with Goering 
and 

a prominent Swedish businessman named Birger Dahlerus, a close friend of the British envoy in Oslo, Sir David Ogilvie 
Forbes, a meeting at the Reich Chancellery. Dahlerus informed Hitler that Ogilvie had told him that "the British 
government was looking for a possibility of peace. The only question, he said, was: how can the British save face?" 

"If the British really want peace," Hitler replied, "they can have it within two weeks-without losing face. "16 He then 
informed Dahlerus that Britain would have to come to terms with the fact that "Poland cannot rise again," but that he was 
prepared to guarantee the security of Britain and Western Europe, in which he had no interest. 

At this point, Goering suggested that German and British representatives could meet in secret in the Netherlands, and if they 
made progress, "the [Dutch] Queen could invite both sides to negotiate peace." Hitler agreed and asked Dah-lerus to "fly to 


England the next day to put out feelers in the direction indicated." 

"The British can have peace if they want it," Hitler told Dahlerus, "but they must hurry. "17 

These were Hitler's first tentative steps on the road to secret peace negotiations, for he wanted to avert the surge of war 
before it could pour over Germany. Now, on October 6, Hitler stood before the Reichstag (in the firm confidence that his 
peace emissary, Birger Dahlerus, was in London engaged in negotiations with the Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax, where he 
presented the Fuhrer's offer for a cessation of hostilities) and told the assembly of Reich leaders, ministers, and deputies: 

"I have undertaken above all to detoxify the relationship with France and to make it acceptable to both nations ... Germany 
no longer raises any claims against France..." 

He then spoke of his greater concerns: 

"No less have been my efforts for an Anglo-German understanding, indeed, beyond that, for an Anglo-German friendship. 
Never and at no point 

I have never really opposed British interests ... But I still believe today that there can only be real peace in Europe and in the 
world if Germany and England come to an understanding ... 

Only one thing is certain: In the history of the world there have never been two victors, but often only defeated ones ... May 
those nations and their leaders now speak out who are of the same opinion, and may those reject my hand who believe that 
war is the better solution. "18 

Hitler had extended the hand of peace. Would they take it? 

In public, the British government, and that meant primarily Neville Chamberlain and Lord Halifax, maintained an iron 
silence for a good week. After the humiliating political-diplomatic defeats of Munich, Czechoslovakia, and now Poland, 
Chamberlain simply could not afford to be found again on the path of appeasement. That would have been tantamount to 
political suicide. Finally, in a proclamation, Chamberlain declared that if Hitler wanted peace, "action - not just words - 
must emerge," and he demanded "convincing proof" that Hitler really wanted to end the conflict. 

The following morning, October 13, Hitler circulated a statement that Chamberlain, in rejecting his peace offer, had 
deliberately chosen war. Such was the public side of the peace negotiations. But what did it look like behind the scenes? 
What about Dahlerus' secret meetings with Chamberlain and Halifax, which only a good handful of people in Britain even 
heard about? 

In 1941, the British government gave the British ambassador in Washington a report - for confidential transmission to 
President Roosevelt - on 16 peace advances made by the German government between the summer of 1939 and the spring of 
1941. One of these contained the secret history of the Dahlerus negotiations from the perspective of the British government. 
In it, it is revealed that Dahlerus "was convinced that Géring 

sincerely regretted the outbreak of war and wished to see an armistice negotiated, even if it meant narrowly avoiding 
disloyalty to Hitler. Only the reluctance of the Polish government to really negotiate seriously about Danzig and the Polish 
corridor, perhaps in combination with Ribbentrop's planned malice, had unleashed the conflict. "19 

On October 12, 1939, according to the report, Dahlerus was again in London for another secret meeting with Lord Halifax, 
at which he dissected Hitler's comprehensive peace offers. This offer reveals that Hitler was willing to negotiate "on the 
Polish situation, a nonaggression pact, disarmament, colonies, economic questions, and frontiers." But Dahlerus also 
conveyed that "Hitler had severely tried the patience of the German people with regard to the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, and that if Goering, as chief negotiator, brokered a peace, Hitler could not initiate 
countermeasures against this national undertaking. "20 

By this time, however, both Chamberlain and Halifax were under constant criticism from the press, the public, and even 
Parliament for their years of weak diplomacy and appeasement policies that had ultimately led England down the road to 
war. Combined with an extreme distrust of Hitler, this meant that it would have been difficult to enter into reasonable peace 
negotiations. This mistrust and the difficult political situation in which Chamberlain found himself made it impossible for 
the British prime minister, as well as his foreign secretary, to actively respond to Hitler's reasonable peace offer and to push it 
to a logical conclusion - whether in the form of peace or a temporary cessation of hostilities. The result was the failure of the 
Dahlerus-Gé6-ring initiative, and the conflict continued unabated. 

Running like a thread through these 16 German peace overtures during the first two years of the war was the experience that 
as soon as one peace initiative was deemed to have failed, a new one was launched. Leading men of the NSDAP tried to 
reach peace with the British. 

with the British. The first initiative, carried by Dahlerus and Goring, failed. It would be a mistake, however, to think that 
Hitler gave up his desire to find a way out of this war, and so the Fithrer's hand could be felt for the next two years every 
time he tried to make peace with the British. 

However, in the Foreign Office report on the peace feelers from 1939 to 1941, intended "for the eyes of the President only," 
there was one very special omission that the British government did not want Americans to know about. This omission 
involved a separate peace feeler that went into action as soon as it was clear that the Dahlerus initiative had failed, and this 
time Heinrich Himmler was involved... 


On October 17, 1939, Walter Schellenberg, by now a Standartenfiihrer of the SS, ie., with the rank of colonel, was 
summoned to a meeting with his superior Reinhard Heydrich, second behind Himmler in the SD hierarchy. Schellenberg, 
one of the party's most promising young intellectuals, not yet 29 years old, had made a meteoric rise within the SD in the late 
1930s. He was regarded as Himmler's factotum in the Reich Security Main Office (RSHA), and in the upper ranks of the SS 
everyone knew that he was a favorite of Himmler and was called "my Benjamin" by him. In this capacity, he consistently 
received only the "raisins" as assignments within the SD, as he himself later admitted: "I always received my assignments 
directly from Heydrich and Himmler. They entrusted me with special missions both in the field of counterintelligence and in 
the field of foreign espionage. "21 It is thus clear that Schellenberg had assumed a key position in the SD and the SS and that 
he enjoyed the confidence of his highest superior, Heinrich Himmler. In the years that followed, Himmler was to entrust his 
"Benjamin" with the most secret actions in the entire war; with tasks that would lead Himmler down the uncertain path of 
peace negotiations. It was a path on which the Reichsfiihrer would inevitably have to practice disloyalty to Hitler as he 
fought the war under auspices favorable to his own politi 

political aspirations. Throughout this phase, the extremely gifted Walter Sehellenberg was to be at his side. Now he was to 
receive his first assignment in the difficult and unmanageable field of diplomacy and secret peace negotiations. 

At that meeting, which took place on the morning of October 17, 1939, at Heydrich's SD headquarters on Prinz-Al-breeht- 
Strasse, Schellenberg was briefed on an SD operation that was to take place in Holland within the next few months. 
Schellenberg was in fact informed by Heydrich that the SD had been engaged in secret negotiations with the British 
government since mid-September. This operation, in which Schellenberg was now involved, became known after World 
War II by the name of the place where the finale of the operation took place: the small Dutch border town of Venlo, where 
two British agents were kidnapped. It would be more accurate, however, to refer to the circumstances under which all this 
took place as SS peace negotiations, since that designation would also do justice to Himmler's involvement. 

In 1943 Himmler, secretly convinced that Germany could no longer win the war, opened a secret contact with the British 
government. This can be compared to the 1939 negotiations, as a Foreign Office memorandum states in this regard: 

"This is, of course, not the first time that Heinrich Himmler has tried to reach an agreement with us. However, in view of 
the debacle of November 1939, when the Gestapo kidnapped our middlemen because they assumed they were accomplices 
in the assassination of Hitler, it is my considered opinion that we should approach the matter with extreme caution. If 
Himmler is really serious about his desire for peace, the burden of proof this time is on him to make his honest intentions 
credible... "22 

From this it is evident that the British Foreign Office also regarded the secret negotiations of the fall of 1939 as meaningful 
peace feelers on the part of Himmler and the SS, rather than a "slap in the face" designed to catch British agents. 

That morning, Heydrich informed Prinz Albrecht Strasse of the following: 

"Some months ago one of our agents in Holland, a deserter from the Czech secret service, ... was in contact with the British 
secret service and supplied it with false information ... By transmitting good political play material he had patiently and 
laboriously gained the confidence of the Service ... Last month the SD was in contact with the British Secret Service/. 

Is the agent a Czech?" asked Schellenberg. 

"No," replied Heydrich, "he is a former German police officer from Hamburg by the name of Mérz, who sometimes calls 
himself 'Fischer.'""23 

Heydrich continued, elaborating that Mérz (a.k.a. Fischer or Agent F479) - an early member of the SA - had been an acolyte 
of Gregor Strasser and had joined the Schwarze Front (a leftist organization founded in 1930 of resigned members of the 
Nazi Party led by Otto Strasser who held social revolutionary views. Many members of the Black Front had fled to the 
Czech capital of Prague after the "Night of the Long Knives," from where they intended to continue their struggle against 
the right wing that now set the tone in the NSDAP). In the wake of the R6hm putsch, Mérz had also fled to Switzerland 
before joining his comrades in Czechoslovakia. 

"But how did he get into the SD?" asked Schellenberg. 

Heydrich enlightened him that after the invasion of Czechoslovakia, an SD agent named Mahr had been sent to Prague to 
find Mérz. Mahr found his victim and presented him with the alternative in Heydrich's words: 'A shooting peieton or 
cooperation with us." And as if in passing, the head of the SD remarked: 'He loved his life and his wife too much not to offer 
us his services, which he then did." 

Heydrich continued, .At the beginning of the summer I sent him to the Netherlands to refresh his contacts with his former 
Czech employers." 

did the old Czech Deuxieme Bureau operate in the Netherlands?" 

Yes, in connection with the secret service/. 

And F479 [Mérz] re-established contact with his old employer? 

.Not directly,' Heydrich confided to him, 'he had contact with two important agents of British intelligence in the 
Netherlands, Major Stevens and Captain Best.""24 

Major Richard Stevens and Captain Sigismund Payne Best were top British intelligence agents in Holland. Stevens was the 


passport control officer at the British legation and Best was head of Network Z in Holland. The passport control officer and 
Network Z were a dual intelligence system that had been developed as late as the Belle Epoque at the turn of the 20th 
century, not only to formalize intelligence observations but to counter the German Kaiser's highly effective intelligence 
service headed by Colonel Nicolai. The system bore rapid fruit and, because of it, was soon extended to all other states. Each 
British mission abroad soon had its passport control officer, who was always also an employee of the British foreign 
intelligence service MI6 and responsible for coordinating the intelligence observations of the country "under" him. Under 
him was Network Z, responsible for handing over material and observations, for espionage and, if necessary, for sabotage. 
Unfortunately, this system was underfunded in the 1930s compared to the highly efficient German intelligence service, the 
Abwehr and the SD, which had at its disposal huge sums of money from a government that was aware of the importance of 
having a top-quality intelligence service working at the cutting edge and protecting its interests. But the Germans also had 
their own problems, as the Abwehr (the older of the two agencies, subordinate to the Wehrmacht) and the SD (the younger 
agency and part of the SS, loyal to the party rather than the state) eyed each other with suspicion to such an extent that they 
sometimes spent more time observing each other than spying on the enemy. 

Stevens and Best had re-established contact for Mrz (alias Fischer) with Czech intelligence, 

which had set up its exile headquarters in London since the German invasion of the CSR, Heydrich opened to Schellenberg. 
In early September, Mérz had traveled to London for a meeting with the head of Czech intelligence, Major Bartik. 
Heydrich went on to explain that the British and Czechs had been led by the usual methods of the services to believe that 
Mérz represented a group of Nazi dis-sidents in Germany who might be persuaded to take part in a coup to overthrow the 
Nazi Party, on condition that the Allies would then conclude a peace treaty with the new German government. 

About a week after his return to Holland, Mérz introduced Captain Best to one of his acquaintances under the name Major 
Solms, who claimed to be in touch with decision-makers in Germany who were in a position to wrest power from the 
NSDAP. These people, according to Solms, were Wehrmacht officers who believed that the war had been the greatest folly 
and that Hitler was to blame for the disaster that had befallen Europe. He claimed that the head of this organization was a 
highly respected Wehrmacht general - whose name, however, he could not mention at this time because of the need for 
absolute discretion, but who had the support of the officer corps. Solms then asked Best for evidence that he, for his part, had 
connections in important circles of the British establishment capable of conducting negotiations, and for names - if he could 
give any - of anti- NS sympathizers in Germany who could be relied upon in a coup against the Nazi Party. 

Best reported his meeting with Solms to his passport control officer Stevens and was very surprised to learn within only a few 
days that "a big shot" had flown from London to Holland to find out more about the matter. The "big shot" was Major 
Haddon Hall, who was acting as emissary to Colonel Stewart Menzies, the deputy chief of British intelligence. Haddon Hall 
instructed Stevens and Best that they should maintain their contact with Mérz (Fischer) and 

Solms, because London was extremely interested in learning as much as possible about the German dissident organization 
that Solms claimed to represent. "Best thought it wiser not to ask who London" really was, but he did not need a crystal ball 
to find out. London" was none other than Neville Chamberlain himself. "25 After only a few weeks of war, Chamberlain 
was again ready to grasp at any straw that might bring him peace without going through with the conflict. 

British intelligence, however, fell into a well-oiled trap set by the master of Machiavellian intrigue: Reinhard Heydrich. As 
so often in this story of double bottoms and deception, hardly any person was who they said they were, especially not on the 
German side, as they deceived to gain the upper hand over the British. The real name of Major Solms was Johannes 
Travaglio. He was the SD officer who had been assigned by Heydrich to Operation Mrz as soon as it was certain that the 
former Hamburg police officer had made progress in his infiltration of British intelligence. Heydrich used this ruse to obtain 
names of Nazi opponents, hitherto working underground, who would be arrested and interrogated by the Gestapo before 
having a brief encounter with a firing squad. The anti-NS group that Travaglio (Solms) claimed to represent did not even 
exist. 

Although German intelligence seemed to have the upper hand in this game, there were doubts about the validity of Best's 
testimony there as well. Since his acquaintance with M6rz in early August, Best had steadfastly claimed to be an employee of 
the British Foreign Office. He had maintained this pretense even at the time of his first meeting with Solms in September. 
Heydrich, however, did not want to be fooled by the British and gave the order to have a photograph of Best secretly made. 
This photograph was then circulated within the SD and the Abwehr in an attempt to uncover the identity. After only a few 
days, Heyd-rich had the answer. An officer of the Abwehr from Hamburg 

reported that shortly before the outbreak of the war he had been sent a photograph by the head of economic espionage. It 
showed a group of foreign visitors who had been granted access to one of the large German munitions factories on the Ruhr, 
and one person in the group was "an Englishman who always turned around on this occasion." The Englishman's name was 
Sigismund Payne Best. From this, Heydrich concluded that Best was not a Foreign Office employee, but an intelligence 
agent, and almost certainly a middleman representing the British government. 

In a cleverly contrived maneuver, Mérz meant Best that his anti-NS underground contacts wanted firm assurances that they 
were indeed negotiating with the British government. Ultimately, Best agreed to Mérz's request that a message dictated by 


the latter be broadcast by the BBC on one of its German news programs. This was to serve as a credential to his credibility as 
a man representing the British government. Within a few days, the message was read out on the BBC's German service. 
Heydrich, who had been following the broadcast, was now convinced that the SD had here opened a channel not only to 
British intelligence, but directly to the center of the British government, possibly even to Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain himself. 

What had been set up as a deception and positioned by the SD to deceive British intelligence and locate dissidents in the 
Reich had turned into a boulevard leading directly to the heart of the British government, Downing Street. 

In Britain, the man at the center of power, Neville Chamberlain, believed he would ultimately gain access to dissident circles 
in Germany that would be able to overthrow Hitler and the Nazi system and make peace without a single shot being fired. 
Chamberlain's First Private Secretary Sir Arthur Rucker told John Colville, another Private Secretary, thus: 

"Communism is now the great danger, even greater than Nazi Germany. All the independent states 

of Europe are anti-Russian, but Communism is a plague which does not stop at frontiers, and with the Soviet intrusion into 
Poland the states of Eastern Europe regard their powers of resistance as extraordinarily diminished. It is therefore vital that 
we be extraordinarily cautious in our dealings with Russia and that we not block the possibility of unification, if necessary 
even with a new German government, against the common threat. "26 

It can be inferred that in Downing Street Chamberlain and his top advisors saw the contacts that had developed with the 
anti-NS dissidents as a possible replacement for the NSDAP as a government, but also as a force that could end the war. 
Chamberlain, however, in his deep yearning for peace-an affirmation of his policy of appeasement that would take the coals 
of his reputation from the hot fires of the press and public opinion-was blind to the dangers of reaching an agreement with 
Germans who would turn out to be agents of intelligence. One indication that Chamberlain was willing to negotiate with 
Germany-and he was not particularly particular about who these Germans were-can be clearly gleaned from John Colville's 
diary entry a fortnight later. He wrote: 

"Two Englishmen named Christie and Conwell-Evans have been talking in Switzerland with two high-ranking Germans, 
one of whom is Prince Max von Hohenlohe [a man known to be Himmler's emissary], about the possibility of getting rid of 
Hitler and coming to terms with a new government under Goering on the basis of restoring the independence of Poland and 
Bohemia, disarmament everywhere, and agreement to declare the unity and suitable frontiers of Germany inviolable ... 
Prince Hohenlohe put forward nine points as a possible basis for negotiation... 

I am concerned the Fforeign] Offfice] is quite defeatist about the possibility of peace. The P[rime] Minister, on the other 
hand, is in favor of a far more encouraging reply and is prepared to accept eight of the nine points, stipulating only that 
Hitler himself should play no part in the proposed new order. In return 

return for a change of regime (or at least a change), restoration of frontiers, and disarmament, the P.M. would be willing to 
accept economic aid to Germany and to forego reparations.... "27 

If it has ever been suggested that Chamberlain's policy of appeasement was radically different from that of the late thirties, 
that view was dispelled by Colville's diary entry. Chamberlain still intended to restore peace in Europe no matter what it 
cost, even if it meant negotiating with German politicians like Hermann Goering. He insisted only on Hitler's elimination. 
But - constant dripping wears away the stone - Chamberlain would also have given in to the unthinkable before the end of 
the negotiations. As the Solms/Mérz negotiations began to assume greater importance and the likelihood of a meaningful 
peace seemed more and more realistic, the demand that Hitler be removed from office was suddenly dropped, leaving the 
essential British peace terms ringing hollow and empty. 

At that meeting on the morning of October 17 in Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse between Heydrich and Schellenberg, the chief 
urged his subordinate to speed up the operation in which Solms and Mrz had set up an exchange with British intelligence to 
learn the names of dissidents who opposed the regime in Germany. Heydrich revealed, however, that it had been discovered 
that the British were so eager for peace that their push had not been limited to British intelligence operating in the 
Netherlands, but that the push had run directly up the decision-making chain to the country's leading politicians. Thus, a 
direct line could have been established with the British government, and that meant primarily with Chamberlain, who still 
harbored a desire to negotiate a peace treaty with Germany. 

The Stevens/Best-Mérz/Solms operation from mid-August to early October had undoubtedly been intended initially as an 
incentive to learn the names of German opponents of the regime. Heydrich's direct involvement in this 

"post Dahlerus" operation indicates that a change in priorities had taken place. What had begun as a fairly low-level 
operation had now led to the direct involvement of the head of the SD, evidence of the importance Heydrich attached to the 
link now established with the British government. Himmler knew of the Ftihrer's desire for peace in the West, and he knew 
that it would take a concentrated effort to enter into secret peace negotiations with the British. 

Hohenlohe, who served as Himmler's envoy and did so several times during the war, had traveled to Switzerland to convey 
peace proposals to Chamberlain and Halifax through Christie and Conwell-Evans. This was Himmler's first attempt to open 
a channel to the British government, but he had failed. He later learned from Heydrich that the SD had succeeded in running 
a secure wire directly to Downing Street, and that Solms and Morz had been talked to leading Englishmen for several weeks. 


The only problem with this was that the British assumed that they were talking to officers of the Wehrmacht who were 
opposed to the regime in Germany. But even that could be used to the SD's advantage. The Germans were intelligent 
enough to realize that Chamberlain would have blanched had he learned that he had negotiated directly with the SD or SS. 
For this reason, for the moment, the ruse of the disappointed Wehrmacht officers to try to negotiate a peace with the British 
had to be maintained. The only difference was that the Wehrmacht officers were in fact SS and SD personnel. 

Back in his office on Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse, Heydrich confided to Schellenberg that "Mérz returned to the Netherlands 
from London and then made a short stay in Germany. Back in The Hague, he told Stevens and Best that he was the bearer of 
important news. Captain Schimmel of the OK W's transport readiness unit, who represented a group of high-ranking 
Wehrmacht officers, ... wanted to get in touch with the British government. 

That is a fantastic story!" Schellenberg exclaimed, amazed by all that Heydrich told him about the Mérz negotiations and the 
trick of using the Wehrmacht. 

No doubt," Heydrich continued, "but the important thing was that Stevens and Best took the bait. They testified to F479 
their desire to know who the leaders of this opposition were and whether they had sufficient power to succeed. Captain 
Schimmel must meet them shortly in the Netherlands." 

But who is Captain Schimmel?" asked Schellenberg. ,Is he working for us?" 

Heydrich fixed the questioner with a cold and fixed stare: "Captain Schimmel is none other than SS-Standartenfiihrer 
Walter Schellenberg. "28 

A gleam of joy shone across Heydrich's face when he saw that Schellenberg's surprise was complete. 

During the invasion of Poland, Schellenberg had been ordered to serve with the Reichsftihrer SS aboard his Sonderzug 
Heinrich, which followed Hitler's own Fiihrerzug from which the latter directed operations in Polish territory. Schellenberg's 
job at this time was to keep in the closest touch with Heydrich in Berlin, to report to Himmler every morning on SD 
matters, and to handle any problems that touched on intelligence. He thus had daily contact with Himmler for weeks, and 
his presence had reaffirmed the old Himmler-Schellenberg connection. This is a man, Himmler must have thought, "my 
own Benjamin," whom I can entrust with the most delicate tasks. 

Only a few days after his conversation with Heydrich, Schellenberg moved his own headquarters to a secure building in 
Diisseldorf. This building had accommodations, offices, a dining room, and secret service facilities such as a 
telecommunications center and a darkroom. From here, far from Berlin and close to the center of the operation in Holland, 
Schellenberg, who was in constant contact with Heydrich via a special telephone line, was to participate in one of the SD's 
most secret and arguably most significant operations. With direct instructions from Heydrich, Himmler and, what would 
later be 

would later leak out, Hitler as well, Schellenberg was to speak directly with the British government: The subject of the 
negotiations was peace. 

In 1943, when Himmler tried for the second time to negotiate with the British, he will again have recourse to Schellenberg, 
and the British will not have forgotten his role during those negotiations in 1939 (Venlo Incident), which led a Foreign 
Office mandarin to remark: 

"That Himmler was serious about his peace efforts in the fall of 1939 is beyond doubt, but we should watch with extreme 
suspicion the involvement of his emissary Schellenberg. We all remember the disastrous climax of the last time the talks were 
held, and therefore we must make sure that on this occasion it will be the Germans who take all the initiatives, and not us. If 
there is even the slightest indication that Schellenberg or his master are not being completely frank with us, I think it would 
be best to break off the talks immediately... "29 

From this it is clear that there was no doubt, at least in the British Foreign Office, that Himmler had been involved in the 
secret Anglo-German contact in the fall of 1939, and that these talks, involving the British Prime Minister and his Foreign 
Secretary, were sincere peace negotiations. 

No sooner had Schellenberg settled into his high-security building in Diisseldorf than events began to take on a life of their 
own, and at breakneck speed, too. Schellenberg, anxious not to lose the initiative, gave the green light to further contacts 
with Stevens and Best. At first, he did not want to go to Holland personally, but decided to raise the stakes a little. He wanted 
to sound out the two British to see how far they would go in their determinations to facilitate an Anglo-German peace. 
Accordingly, on October 20, Stevens and Best, accompanied by Mérz (who was living in Holland at the time), Lieutenant 
Klop (of Dutch intelligence), and Jan Lemmers (Best's driver), drove to Zutphen, a small East Holland town near the 
German border. Here they were to meet two German emissaries at about 10:00 in the morning. Upon arrival, Stevens and 
Best went to a cafe and had breakfast, while M6rz, Klop, and the driver drove to the small border village of Dinx-perlo, 
where they were to pick up the two Germans. After two hours of waiting, the Germans finally arrived and were taken to 
join the two British who were by now waiting impatiently. 

When they arrived at the cafe, Mérz made the introductory remarks. The Germans were Captain v. Seidlitz and his 
subordinate, Lieutenant Grosch. Here Mérz was lying. Seidlitz was in fact SS-Sturmbannfihrer (Major) v. Salish, and his 
subordinate Grosch was SS-Hauptsturmfiihrer (Captain) Christiansen. Both were long-serving officers of the SD whom 


Schellenberg trusted. But at this point a problem arose: Stevens and Best intended to take the Germans with them to The 
Hague to continue the talks there. But the two Germans rejected this proposal under the pretext that they had to be back on 
German territory by 8:00 p.m. at the latest. This opened up a problem for the two British. After all, they could not conduct 
important peace negotiations in a cafe, and certainly not in Zutphen, so close to the border, a restricted area, where their 
presence would immediately arouse suspicion. As a solution, Best suggested that they take the train to Arnhem, barely fifteen 
kilometers away, to a friend's house. This solution was agreed to by the two Germans, and soon they were sitting in Arnhem 
in a villa and in an ambience that Best called "a round table conference." 

For the first hour, the two Germans did not make much of an appearance, leaving most of the conversation to Stevens and 
Best, who were repeatedly pressed to demonstrate their recommendations under which they were negotiating on behalf of 
the British government. Finally, v. Seydlitz (v. Salish) became somewhat more outspoken and began to speak in vague 
paraphrases about the composition of the "dissident" movement. His main thrust, however, was to follow up on the question 
of whether the British government was willing to negotiate an armistice 

or not-he did not explain with whom or whether Britain had decided to impose a violative peace on Germany. He seemed 
anxious to obtain British agreement on the situation in Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

At this point Stevens, who had been briefed in London by Menzies, indicated that the British Government would like to see 
German troops withdrawn from Poland. He acknowledged, however, that this would not be easy, since the Soviet Union 
had also invaded Poland and occupied the eastern part of the country. With regard to Czechoslovakia, the British 
government was inclined to the view that Germany should withdraw from Bohemia and Moravia, but not from the 
Sudetenland. 

During the conversation, Best had observed the two Germans very closely and had come to the conclusion that they could 
not be who they claimed to be. They were far too knowledgeable about German foreign policy for two mid-ranking 
Wehrmacht officers, and Seydlitz, in particular, was extraordinarily adept at squirming around to answer Stevens' probing 
questions. Slowly but surely, Best began to believe that here they were engaged in a conversation with two well-instructed 
members of the Nazi Party, probably even SS men. And indeed, that very day he was to radio to Menzies in London that he 
had "come to the conclusion that both were Nazis and probably officers of the SS." Apparently, however, he was not too 
disturbed by this discovery, for he went on to say," That Hitler might try to reach an agreement with ... [the British 
government] at the expense of the left wing of the party is by no means improbable. "30 

This is a most telling statement: it shows that for all Heydrich's efforts to deceive the British, the two British negotiators 
were by now exceedingly skeptical about the true identity of their German counterparts. These were not "dissident" 
Wehrmacht officers, but rather Nazi officials or even SS officers. According to compelling logic, the British were thus aware 
by the end of October 

that a Wehrmacht conspiracy to overthrow Hitler and seek peace probably did not exist. In other words, they must have 
perceived the attempted deception as a German ploy to be able to enter into negotiations with the British government, and 
that the leadership of the Nazi Party itself was behind these negotiations. 

Best was soon confirmed in his suspicions when Seydlitz opened up to him that Hitler must remain chancellor because he 
had the support of the German people, even if his superiors were willing to install a new, democratic government. Both 
Stevens and Best stressed that they were not authorized to make such far-reaching concessions, but that they would refer the 
matter back to London for clarification. They reported to Seydlitz and Grosch, however, that Chamberlain regarded the 
Soviet Union as the chief enemy in Europe, not Germany, and that the Prime Minister "envisaged a European confederation 
under England's leadership ... with a front against the advancing Bolshevism "31. This shows that even toward the end of 
October, after two months of war, Chamberlain still believed that the USSR was the great danger in Europe and that an 
agreement could be reached with Germany-even if it continued to be ruled by the Nazi Party-to form an anti-Soviet 
alliance. 

When the meeting was over and the two Germans drove back to the border, Best and Stevens immediately hurried to The 
Hague. Both sides were pleased with the way the meeting had gone: the British, because they felt they had made great 
progress, even though they suspected they had negotiated with representatives of the Nazi Party, and perhaps even with 
Hitler's own messengers; the Germans, because they had felt that the British government - and here that meant Neville 
Chamberlain - had approved of the talks, which in turn meant that there were legitimate hopes for a successful outcome to 
these peace negotiations. 

In London, Sir Alexander Cadogan, the Permanent Secretary of the Foreign Office, had noted in his diary that "the German 
dissidents ... are in reality Hitler's agents," and that he had shared his suspicions about this matter with 

of this matter had also been communicated to Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax. Halifax and Chamberlain apparently did not 
regard negotiations with Nazi party officials as dangerous, however; they wanted to continue negotiations, for Cadogan 
wrote: "C's Germans asked a question, and I discussed with H[alifax] what answer to give them, and finally drew up a draft." 
When this was ready, Cadogan and Halifax "went over with it about 6:30 p.m. to No. 10, [where] Chamberlain on the 
whole approved the textual changes. "32 


In Disseldorf, however, Schellenberg was excited by all that he had heard from Major v. Salish (alias Seydlitz) and from 
Captain Christiansen (alias Grosch), and dutifully reported to Heydrich by telephone all that he had just been told; about the 
British attitude toward peace and about Chamberlain's views on an anti-Bolshevik Pan-European League. This was music to 
Heydrich's ears, and he immediately reported to Himmler on the progress of the SS peace negotiations.33 

Now that it was clear to both partners that the other was negotiating in good faith, the next step in the negotiations was for 
Schellenberg himself to meet with the two British intelligence men. In this way, he hoped to advance the Anglo-German 
negotiations much more than his two intermediaries, v. Salish and Christiansen. They had had to work essentially from 
behind the scenes and had been unable to concede any concessions; moreover, they were unaware of the importance of these 
exceedingly delicate negotiations. The only way forward for Schellenberg, Himmler's "Benjamin," was to participate in the 
negotiations himself, and this would have entailed for him a trip to neutral Holland to meet Stevens and Best. 

A week later, on October 30, Walter Schellenberg crossed the Dutch border at Dinxperlo under the cover name of Captain 
Schimmel of the OK W's Transport Division. He was accompanied by an old friend named Professor Max de Crinis, who 
was to pose as a certain Colonel Martini (another Wehrmacht officer). 

Schellenberg had spent the last few days at his Diisseldorf headquarters briefing de Crinis on how to proceed in the 
negotiations. Schellenberg was to wear a monocle to radiate a more distinguished bearing and to "age ahead" a few years. If 
he took off his monocle, de Crinis should immediately stop talking and let Schellenberg do the talking, and in case he 
complained of a headache, the negotiations were to end immediately. It should not be forgotten that Schellenberg was 
exposing himself to considerable risk by traveling to Holland. As a leading member of the SD, he would have been a first- 
class "catch" if he could have been arrested and detained. Whether or not this would happen depended to a great extent on 
the determination with which the British wanted to continue negotiations. 

After a short, tense wait at Dinxperlo, Schellenberg and de Crinis were met by the Dutch intelligence officer Lieutenant 
Klop and by Best's chauffeur and taken by car to The Hague, where they met Stevens and Best. In the afternoon they sat 
down to negotiate. After a short time, still under the pretext that he was an active officer in the Wehrmacht, Schellenberg 
offered the more than tempting bait that his "faction" was prepared to accept conditions limiting Hitler's power in Germany, 
though he stressed that it was desirable for Hitler to remain head of state. The two Britons did not disagree on this point, and 
very quickly Schellenberg communicated a "statement" from his faction which he asked to be transmitted to London. In 
accordance with this request, Stevens sent the following text in code to London at 9:25 p.m.: 

"Top Secret. 

The following statement is transmitted at the request of the German representatives. 

They further promise further details of their party in the near future. We should arrange to be able to communicate with 
them daily, as frequent visits involve great difficulties..." 

Before proceeding, we should bear in mind that Schellenberg was still posing as a Wehrmacht officer, 

when in fact he represented the SS and was pushing an SS peace plan.Stevens, Best, Menzies, Cadogan, Halifax, and even 
Chamberlain were basically aware that they were in all likelihood negotiating with the SS.Thus, if you replace the term 
"Wehrmacht" with "SS" in the following document, you get a good portion of the Himmler/Heydrich peace plan: 

"The Wehrmacht [SS] has the upper hand, and even though it is prepared to defend Germany, it will not approve a war of 
ageression.... The Wehrmacht [the SS] feels strong enough to take the leading role in occupying the new government, but 
the leadership of the NSDAP wants Goering to remain in office.... The aim of the government will be the return of Germany 
to peaceful relations with the world, and it is sympathetic to a PanEuropean policy.... The change of Germany from a 
military to a civil basis is possible only with the complete support of the entire civilized world, and thus total peace would be 
guaranteed, reducing religious, nationalistic, and ideological differences. 

Would the government of S[a] M[ajesty] be willing in principle to enter into negotiations with a representative of one of the 
ancient royal houses ... or with a person of similar standing? "34 

Some of the proposals are not as improbable as they seem at first glance, especially those relating to the "formation of a new 
government" and a change in the leadership of the country-with the exception of Géring (in the case of whom it must be 
remembered that he was a representative of the right wing of the party and an ally of Himmler since the Night of the Long 
Knives). The SS was all-dominant in Germany, and Himmler secretly harbored great ambitions for it, planning that it would 
one day replace the Party as the controlling body in Germany. Only a few hours after transmitting Schellenberg's 
"Declaration," London drafted the reply to Stevens to guide his actions. It states: 

"In case the German representatives ask whether you have received any answer to the questions they have asked ... you are to 
refer to His Majesty's Government 

and inform them as follows (but in no case hand them anything in writing): 

Whether Hitler remains in any capacity or not (but, of course, especially if he remains in office), this country will require 
evidence that a change of direction has been made in Germany ... Germany will not only have to make amends for her crimes 


in Poland and Czechoslovakia, but she will also have to give guarantees that there will be no repetition of acts of aggression... 
" 


The message concluded with the words: 

"It is not for the R[egime] S[ay] M[ajesty] to say what these conditions must be, but it is obliged to communicate that in its 
view they are essential to the establishment of confidence on which a peace is viable and lasting... 

As the Prime Minister has already stated, neither France nor Great Britain has any desire to wage a vendetta, but they are 
determined to prevent Germany from making life in Europe intolerable. "35 

After receiving this message from Stevens the next morning, October 31, Schellenberg and de Crinis left The Hague again 
for Diisseldorf. Schellenberg then flew immediately to Berlin to meet Heydrich and tell him what had happened. When he 
had communicated everything, he added: "The British officers stated that His Majesty's Government had expressed great 
interest in our feeling for peace, which could contribute in a strong way to prevent the spread of war ... As to commitments 
and political arrangements, they were not authorized to discuss such at the present time ... They assured us that they were in 
constant contact with the Foreign Office and Downing Street. "36 He concluded his remarks by telling the head of the SD 
that the British had invited him to London for secret peace negotiations and that Stevens had given him a transceiver (the call 
sign was ON 4) so that he could maintain communication with the two British intelligence officers in The Hague. 
Heydrich's reply at this interface was most revealing, for it showed that his orders had come from the highest party ranks and 
that the "campaign of deception" launched over M6rz the previous summer had been replaced that fall by honest peace 
negotiations at the behest of Himmler and Hitler. 

"It all looks a little too good to be true..." he told Schellenberg. "I find it hard to believe that this is not a trap. Be extremely 
careful before you go to London. Before I make a decision, I have to talk not only with the Reichsfiihrer [Himmler], but 
especially with the Fiihrer. Wait for my instructions before proceeding. "39 

Karl Neuer, a member of Himmler's personal staff, was later to report, "I remember very well the great optimism of the 
Reichsfiihrer when he received the news from General Heydrich about Schellenberg's operation in the Netherlands. In the 
presence of several members of the staff, he commented to General Wolff: 'As I predicted, Wélffchen [the nickname of 
Obergruppenfithrer Wolff], the British do not want this war. We will soon have peace in the West.' Then he made a phone 
call to the Fiihrer. This conversation lasted a very long time and resulted in even stronger optimism, which he passed on to 
Heydrich when he called back. At that time, of course, it could not have been known that this optimism would be shattered 
a week later by shocking events in Munich ... "38 

In London on Wednesday morning, November 1, Chamberlain stood before the War Cabinet and revealed to it for the first 
time details of the secret peace talks he had conducted through the German emissaries. Present in the War Cabinet were 
Lord Halifax, Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare (representing Chamberlain's peace faction), as well as Chatfield, Hankey, 
Kingsley Wood, Hore-Belisha, and last but not least, Winston Churchill (the peace opponent in the Cabinet). When 
Churchill heard details of what had taken place in Holland, his anger knew no bounds. Not only had Chamberlain and 
Halifax secretly embarked on a dangerous peace initiative, but they had done so. 

they had done so behind the backs of the Cabinet. In Churchill's view, the very policy of appeasement toward Germany had 
led to the annihilation of the Czech state and the invasion of Poland, and France and Britain were once again on the brink of 
war as they had been in 1918. Apparently, Chamberlain had still not learned anything from his appeasement policy and had 
again attempted mediation. This was bad enough, but Churchill had grasped something that Chamberlain seemed to have 
overlooked: the prime minister had unwittingly exposed the Anglo-French alliance to mortal danger. If the German 
authorities leaked details to the French, it would profoundly shake the French government's confidence in England's 
assurance that it stood rock-solid against Germany. 

Churchill had no need to fear this scenario, for jeopardizing the negotiations for base motives was the last thing the German 
government wanted. Hitler and Himmler were sincere about their desire for peace in the West. Hitler had no desire to take 
up arms against the British and French; his all-important priority was expansion of German territory to the east, and so the 
Soviet Union ended up being his nemesis. 

During the following week, Schellenberg maintained regular contact with Stevens and Best through his ON 4 transmitter. 
Through these channels, further details of the peace plan were discussed, to be brought to clarification when Schellenberg 
came to London on a secret mission to conduct confidential negotiations with important members of the British Foreign 
Office. 

On the evening of Wednesday, November 8, however, a momentous event occurred in Munich which destroyed any 
possibility of successful Anglo-German peace negotiations. 

Beginning in the mid-twenties, Hitler and about 3,000 "old fighters" gathered in Munich's Biirgerbraukeller to 
commemorate the anniversary of that failed 1923 coup attempt. This was one of the commemorative days that Hitler never 
missed, and he usually stayed there late into the 

into the night, engrossed in conversation with his old companions. As usual, Hitler arrived punctually at 8:00 p.m. with much 
pomp with a large train station and to rousing applause and welcoming greetings. After minutes of frenetic applause, the 
supporters gathered here sat down to listen to Hitler's enthusiastic speech about the cruelties of communism, the bravery of 
the fallen soldiers, the glorious future of those gathered here, and the wonders of National Socialism. From experience, all 


those present knew that they now had about two hours of genuine Hitlerian rhetoric before them, and they were looking 
forward to it, for to be invited to the Biirgerbraukeller on November 8 was a great honor. This time, however, Hitler hurried 
toward the end of his speech, which he finished after an hour. After that, much to the surprise of all assembled, the Fiihrer 
shook hands with some old comrades, took his hat and coat and left the event. He had been there just one hour and ten 
minutes.39 

Unknown to those present in the Biirgerbriukeller, Hitler was then under pressure from appointments related to the 
outbreak of war. He wanted to be in Berlin the next morning for an important meeting. Normally he flew from Munich to 
Berlin, but bad weather made a flight impossible that evening. Therefore, Hitler decided to take the night train to Berlin this 
time, and his private special car had already been attached to the regular night express waiting at Munich Central Station. 
Not twenty minutes after Hitler and his companions had left the Biirgerbriukeller, and while they were all still waiting at 
the main station for departure, a huge bomb exploded in the meeting room, killing seven men and injuring thirty-six. The 
bomb had been hidden in a pillar, not two meters from where Hitler had spoken half an hour earlier. 

When he heard the news of the bombing in the Birgerbraukeller, "the expression on Hitler's face froze into a hard, 
immobile mask, and in a voice resolute, 

voice harsh with emotion, he exclaimed: Now I am completely calm! The fact that I left the Biirgerbriukeller earlier than 
usual is a confirmation that Providence wants me to reach my goal/"40 

Conspiracy theories emerged a few years later according to which Heydrich, and perhaps even Himmler, could have been 
behind this assassination attempt in order to clear the way for a takeover of power by the SS and to reach a peace 
arrangement with the West after Hitler had been eliminated. Some of this, however, was consistent with what we have come 
to know as components of the SS peace talks that were taking place in Holland at the time, ie., at a time when Himmler was 
still loyal to Hitler, so that SS motives in this assassination attempt are highly unlikely. Himmler was present that evening at 
Hitler's speech in the Biirgerbraukeller. In a way, the Reichsfiihrer was even responsible for saving Hitler's life, because at his 
instigation Hitler decided not to stay in the Birgerbraukeller until the agreed end and to fly to Berlin at night. 

Himmler's secretary Doris Mehner was later to recall, "The Reichsfithrer told me on November 8, at about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, that the meeting at the Biirgerbraukeller had now been brought forward and would not last as long as 
expected. The Fiihrer would not return to Berlin by plane, but by train. A special car would be attached to the scheduled 
train 71 to Berlin, which left Munich at 21:15. Consequently, I had to have Himmler's luggage and that of other leaders of 
the SS who were there brought to the station for that time. The Reichsftihrer added: 'I prefer this solution. By train we will 
arrive in time. By plane, in the November fogs. "41 

Upon hearing of the assassination attempt, both Hitler and Himmler immediately suspected the two British intelligence 
agents in Holland, who had repeatedly stressed to Mérz, v. Seydlitz, Grosch, and finally Schellenberg himself, that the British 
government considered Hitler's removal from power a precondition to peace. And after this incident, Bri. 

Stevens and Best were to meet with Schellenberg in the small border town of Venlo the following day. Immediately, the SD 
- under Schellenberg's command - set about planning to kidnap the two and bring them to Germany, where they would be 
interrogated to get at the truth behind the bombing. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 9, Stevens and Best arrived at Cafe Backus in Venlo, just yards from Dutch customs officials 
guarding the border, to await Schellenberg's arrival. A few minutes after their arrival, Schellenberg also arrived. Almost at the 
same moment, however, a group of six SD men led by Alfred Naujoks rushed across the border, shot the Dutch border 
guard, grabbed the two British intelligence officers, and retreated with them back behind the German border. The two 
British were taken completely by surprise; the German hostage-taking had been meticulously and well planned. A few hours 
later, Stevens and Best were subjected to intense interrogation by German intelligence. Even though the two Englishmen 
could in all honesty deny any knowledge of Hitler's assassination, they had a deep insight into the British intelligence 
network in the Netherlands. It was not very difficult to get Stevens and Best to talk; as a result, England's intelligence 
network in Western Europe was completely shut down; indeed, literally no intelligence facilities remained. 

Neither the British government nor its intelligence service was guilty of the assassination attempt on Hitler. Rather, the 
culprit was a German lathe operator named Georg Elser, a loner who viewed Hitler as a threat to peace in Europe. He had 
therefore decided to stop Hitler, and for weeks worked in secret to hide a bomb in the Biirgerbraukeller. Despite his success, 
he was a complete novice and within days was arrested by German police while trying to leave the country at the Austrian- 
Swiss border. Oddly enough, Heydrich intervened in Elser's favor to postpone his execution, so that he was held prisoner 
almost until the end of the war. 

The Venlo Incident - by which name the event became known - seemed to have ended any realistic possibility of a successful 
SS/SD peace initiative. Since then and throughout the rest of the war, every documentary evidence seems to prove that 
Anglo-German contacts came to an end at Venlo. Recently declassified files from the Foreign Office archives, however, 
reveal surprising evidence that this was not entirely the case and that both sides had an interest in continuing negotiations 
despite all the difficulties. This was a totally unexpected situation until recently. 

On November 16, a week after the abduction of Stevens and Best, Sir Alexander Cadogan drafted a "top secret" report for 


his prime minister in which he gave an overview of the negotiations and commented: 

"On October 30 we received a reply ... [from the Germans] to the effect that the Wehrmacht [SS (Cadogan shared Best's 
view that the negotiators were leading members of the NSDAP or SS)] did not approve of a war of aggression and felt strong 
enough to play a leading role in the formation of a new government in Germany, but wished to leave Goering in office ... 
Herr Hitler is to be the constitutional head of the government ... Without giving any detailed indication of proposals which 
might be made by such a new government, they declared that their aim was a return of Germany to peaceful and friendly 
relations with the rest of the world, and that it was sympathetic to a Pan-European policy [as proposed by Chamberlain]." 
Cadogan concluded his report with a remarkable piece of news: "The same Germans have managed in the last few days to 
get back in touch with us... "42 

In other words: After the Venlo incident, someone on the German negotiating side had not yet finally given up on the 
negotiations and had tried to reopen the channel of communication with the British government. It was probably 
Schellenberg - with Himmler's backing, for otherwise he would not have dared to reestablish contact. 

As late as that November 16, the new passport control officer [Steven's replacement] sent a message to Schellenberg's 
transmitter indicating that Chamberlain was still willing to negotiate an end to the conflict. However, British attitudes 
toward negotiations with the Germans had hardened: 

"... there must be a restoration of the confidence which has been destroyed by the ruling German regime, and this can be 
brought about either by a change within the system or by the true intentions behind it. We have never envisaged a Europe in 
which Germany is not to play its due role as a great and respected nation, but we cannot accept a re-emergence of incidents 
like those of the last five years, and a new government must inspire confidence before discussions are possible. 

We would like further details on proposals concerning a return of Germany to a peaceable foundation with the goal of ‘total! 
peace. Daladier [the French Prime Minister] must be consulted before further talks. "43 

On the evening of the following November 17, Schellenberg's receiver was again active, sending a message to the British 
agent in The Hague which stated: 

"We thank you for the views of Her Majesty's Government. 

Regret not to have received exact wording [of peace proposals] as in view of new circumstances text is not known, but 
necessary to meet for final discussions. 

Our representative had instructions to determine which persons were nominated by London to conclude [the] consultations. 
How can Daladier be brought into the conversation in a consultative way? Still see difficulties with him, especially 
concerning the person mentioned [Goering] in connection with the new government. "44 

London replied, "The full text of the original message would add nothing essential to the gist of the matter transmitted on 
November 16. 

Before we can consider any problem of discussion, whether by a nominee or otherwise, we must have further information 
promised us about the party and more precise details concerning the proposals. 

There is no reason for Daladier to meet the person [Goering]. If proposals seem satisfactory enough, we will consult him; we 
do not expect any difficulties from there. "45 

At this point the connection broke. There was no more German response, at least as far as the archival material was 
concerned, and therefore it must be assumed that the negotiations ended at this point. The remaining documents fall under 
the 75-year clause in the British archives, so they are sealed and not available until 2014. 

After the Biirgerbraukellerattentat, to which Hitler's life had almost fallen victim and which had led to the kidnapping of the 
British peace emissaries, it is only too likely that there was now too strong a British distrust of the Germans to bring the 
negotiations to any meaningful end. However, and this is important so far as Neville Chamberlain and Lord Halifax were 
concerned, the Anglo-German negotiations were genuine peace negotiations, and the fact that both the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretary personally led the British participation in the negotiations shows the seriousness with which they were 
regarded. It must be remembered that only eight weeks of war had passed before the Venlo incident on November 9, 1939, 
and therefore a negotiated settlement to end the conflict was still possible. After all, Hitler had also shown his peaceful 
intentions first through Dahlerus and then through Schellenberg; and it was known from Chamberlain and Halifax that they 
preferred to end the war before a devastating conflict broke out. Now, however, the very nature of the Venlo kidnapping of 
Stevens and Best by the SD had finally led to the realization in London that the Germans had nothing to do with any English 
deceptions and tricks. On the British side, it was felt that it would be difficult to engage in any meaningful peace negotiations 
with the 

lations with German leaders if they responded to an internal security problem by kidnapping English emissaries. 

A few days after communications between German and British officials broke down, Schellenberg, Heydrich, and Himmler 
were invited to a dinner with Hitler at the Reich Chancellery. Before the dinner, Schellenberg had a private audience with 
Hitler to report in detail to him on his negotiations with the British, including the likelihood of their involvement in the 
assassination in the Biirgerbrdukeller. Georg Elser had been arrested in the meantime and had claimed sole responsibility. 
Schellenberg was inclined to believe him. 


During the meal, Hitler leaned toward Himmler and remarked, "Schellenberg does not believe that the two British agents 
had anything to do with Elser." 

"Yes," replied the Reichsftihrer SS, "there is no possibility of a connection between them and Elser. But it could be that the 
secret service maintained contact with Elser through other channels. They could have used Germans, members of Otto 
Strasser's [Gregor Strasser's brother] Black Front, for example, but at the moment we are groping in the dark among 
hypotheses... !"46 

Dinner continued with chatter, Hitler eating his boiled corn on the cob and then turning with ravenous appetite to his 
Kaiserschmarren -an Austrian pastry with raisins and a glaze of powdered sugar and almonds. 

At the end, Hitler abruptly asked Schellenberg: "What was your general impression during your conversation with these 
Englishmen in Holland - I mean before their abduction and interrogations?" 

"My impression," Schellenberg said with conviction, "was that the English will fight the war with all the fierceness and 
tenacity of which they have given proof in all wars in which they have been seriously involved. Even if we succeed in 
occupying England, the government and leadership will fight on from Canada. It will be a fratricidal struggle to the death - 
and Stalin will watch with interest and pleasure." 

For a long time Hitler sat in silence, gazing fixedly at Schellenberg. Finally he said, "I hope you will bear in mind that it is 
necessary to consider the situation of Germany as a whole. I originally wanted to go with England, but England always 
pushed me back. It is quite true, there is nothing worse than a quarrel in the family. It is unfortunate that we are forced into a 
fight to the death within the same race, and the East is just waiting for Europe to bleed itself to death. That is why I do not 
want to and must not destroy England. But England will one day have to get off her high horse and Mr. Churchill will have 
to realize that Germany also has a right to life, and until then I will fight England. That is all I want. Then the time will 
come when he will have to come to terms with us. That is my aim. Do you understand me?" 

"Yes, my Fiihrer," Schellenberg replied, "I can follow your thoughts. But a war like this is like an avalanche. And who would 
risk trying to stake out the course of an avalanche?" 

"Dear young man," Hitler replied, "those are my concerns. Leave it to me. "47 

During the first ten weeks of the war, Hitler had made two attempts in this way to talk peace with the British government 
through covert negotiations. The first advance, involving Dahlerus and Goring, had failed, and this fate seemed to have 
befallen the second, involving Himmler, his protégé Heydrich, and Schellenberg. The Dahlerus initiative had aided Goering's 
conviction that the British would see in the Swedish businessman a suitable mediator, but it had failed because the British no 
longer trusted Hitler. This had led almost immediately to Himmler's participation in a peace initiative, since the Reichsfihrer 
SS had discovered that the SD had succeeded in establishing a communications channel directly to the British government. 
These SS/SD negotiations had gone a good deal further than the Dahlerus initiative and had led to British agreement that 
Hitler could remain German head of state and Goering a member of the British government. 

and Goering a member of the government. From Sigismund Payne Best's submission to London that in his view the German 
negotiators were "Nazis or SS," we know that Cadogan was aware of the situation, and if Cadogan knew, he must have 
informed his minister, who in turn must have instructed Neville Chamberlain. Chamberlain and Halifax must therefore 
have changed their position so that they were prepared to negotiate a peace with the German government; this was an 
exceedingly dangerous development with which Churchill had nothing to do, but who had been informed of the events in 
full detail. 

One might assume that after the failure of these two German peace offers Hitler would have moved away from his idea that 
negotiating a peace with England was the best solution to the muddled situation in which he found himself. That, however, 
would be an incorrect assessment. In the months that followed, he was to seek through various means ways to open peace 
negotiations with the British government. This, of course, became much more difficult after Winston Churchill was installed 
as prime minister in May 1940, but the British still had to realize that Hitler had not yet given up. The war in the West was a 
disaster for Hitler's long-term plans for conquest in the East, and he still believed in a political-diplomatic solution to the 
conflict with Britain. 

We have seen that Himmler was ready to switch between the roles of a politician and that of the leader of the SS. Now he 
had also gained his first experience in the complex world of peace negotiations. As long as Germany emerged victorious from 
every military adventure in which it became embroiled, Himmler sought total military victory and settled comfortably into 
the role of Reichsftihrer SS, head of the Secret State Police, and the political army loyal to the party, the Waffen SS. But 
these victories were not to last forever, and when fate inevitably began to turn against Germany, Himmler would once again 
don the mantle of a politician and broker a peace with Britain. 

and try to negotiate a peace with the British; only this time the British had the upper hand, and Himmler, fighting for his 
own political survival, will eventually betray his Fiihrer. 

- CHAPTER 3 - 

HITLER'S FUTILE PEACE FEELERS 

Before turning to Heinrich Himmler's actual secret peace initiatives, it is worth examining the attitude of British intelligence 


toward peace negotiations with Hitler, for what happened next emphatically determined how Himmler's later attempts to 
negotiate a peace with the British were handled. 

Hitler, meanwhile, had made two attempts to negotiate peace with the British government by the late fall of 1939-both of 
which had failed. It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the Fihrer had not yet given up his belief that he could 
reach any kind of agreement with the British government, and so in the coming months he again began to make peaceful 
overtures. 

These appeals for peace were not confined to Hitler; on the contrary, the British Foreign Office was virtually inundated with 
offers from such persons as Dr. Goebbels, Hjalmar Schacht (the former Reichsbank president), v. Papen, and the former 
Reich War Minister, Dr. GeBler. These were high-level attempts by German ministers, all anxious to improve their standing 
with Hitler and to be seen as the person who, through cunning and effort, had succeeded in opening peace negotiations with 
the British. All of these approaches were handled by the Foreign Office and submitted to Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax for 
advice, but all failed because the British authorities had no intention of negotiating a peace with these leading Nazi 
politicians. 

There was, however, a completely different level of German peace intentions that attracted much greater attention in the 
British Foreign Office, especially in British intelligence. These were attempts by leading international figures to offer 
themselves as peace brokers and to make highly significant peace overtures to the British authorities. 

highly significant peace overtures from the highest circles of Nazi prominence. These personalities came from all walks of 
politics, business, and even the ecclesiastical spectrum, from the Pope to Franco, the German ambassador to Washington, and 
the King of Sweden. All of these peace initiatives were launched between the late fall of 1939 and the summer of 1940, and 
all of them were submitted to the Foreign Secretary, the Prime Minister, and British intelligence, and this was because all of 
these people were simply implied to have Hitler's signature behind their scenes. 

Hitler's peace initiatives must always be viewed in the context of the changing war situation. Put forward many of them 
during the period of the so-called "Sitzkrieg" in the West, which lasted from September 1939 until Hitler gave the order to 
attack on May 10, 1940, when Chamberlain had to resign as prime minister, until the collapse of France, until the British 
Expeditionary Force was chased out into the Channel at Dunkirk. Churchill then took over as British prime minister on 
May 10, 1940. British intelligence was puzzled, however, that the most prominent of these peace balloons, that of the 
Swedish king, was sent in early August 1940, some two months after Dunkirk, when King Gustav V sent a letter to King 
George VI offering to act as peace broker between the British government and Hitler. 

In those days, Churchill - mindful of the fact that much of Western Europe had been conquered by the German 
Wehrmacht in the previous three months and that Britain was waiting with bated breath to see if Germany intended to 
attack the British Isles as well - sent an unequivocal memorandum to Lord Halifax stating: 

"I wish to reply as follows: In October 1939 His Majesty's Government defined its attitude to German peace overtures long 
and wide in a maturely weighed statement made by ... Mr. Chamberlain... 

Since then a series of other hideous crimes have been committed by Germany against the smaller states on her 

frontier have been committed. Norway has been overrun and is now occupied by a German army of occupation; Denmark 
has been taken possession of and plundered; Belgium and Holland ... Have been conquered and subjugated... 

These terrible events have darkened the pages of European history with indelible stains. His Majesty's Government sees in 
them not the slightest reason for departing from its principles, and is determined to proceed as expressed in October 1939. 
On the contrary, its intention to continue the war against Germany by all means until its power and Hitlerism are finally 
crushed and the world is freed from the curse brought upon it by a wicked man... 

Such was the public side of Churchill's response to the appeals for peace launched by Hitler. In the private and confidential 
surroundings of his inner circle of closest acquaintances, however, Churchill's attitude was a very interesting one. 

On August 9, a week after rejecting the Swedish king's offer to mediate between Britain and Hitler, Reginald "Rex" Leeper, 
chief of Special Operations 1, a top-secret division of Britain's newest weapon in the war against Germany-the Special 
Operations Executive (SOE)-sent a letter to Hugh Gaitskell, then a staff member at the Ministry of Economic Warfare. 
Leeper's letter pursued the real reason of apologizing for the failure to receive a shorthand note of an earlier meeting; but 
then Leeper wrote on: 

"You will be interested to know that following a Sfchwarts] PfropagandaJ proposal by Ingram, I submitted to the Pfremier] 
Minister] made the proposal which felt that the German leadership was ripe for exploitation. I am sure the key to this Black 
Propaganda lies in Hitler's recent attempts to reach agreement. Ingram and Crossman will attend to this idea, as well as to 
other unfair below-the-belt blows we can initiate, which seem to be the only thing that can help at this critical time. "2 

For Churchill and Leeper, the knowledge that Hitler was seeking peace through secret channels was buttressed by another 
highly unusual incident that took place in August. It reinforced their belief that Hitler was willing to pursue unusual avenues 
to reach a settlement with Britain - avenues that might be turned against him by British subterfuge and trickery. 

Even as Britain suffered from daily air raids by German bombers-which most British politicians and the military chiefs of 
staff regarded as a prelude to invasion-Hitler did not seem to have given up his effort to negotiate a peace settlement with the 


British government after all. He had therefore assigned another emissary to contact the British authorities, but this one 
carried a peace offer in his luggage which, Churchill feared, might split the British Cabinet: into the men who wanted to 
continue the struggle and those who felt that now Poland had been supported enough and it was high time for an armistice. 
All of Hitler's previous peace offers had been official or semi-public, made by members of the Foreign Office or by 
distinguished foreign personalities. This time, however, Hitler made his peace proposal to Great Britain on the strict 
condition of absolute secrecy and that it should not be made public under any circumstances until an agreement had been 
reached. The fact that no one in Germany - not a politician, not a diplomat, not a foreign policy adviser - was privy to it 
aroused the special interest of the British Foreign Office and secret services. 

This final peace offer was delivered in Sweden when the president of the Swedish Imperial Court, Dr. Ekkeberg, contacted 
the British envoy in Stockholm, Victor Mailet, and informed him that he had been approached by Hitler's personal legal 
adviser, Dr. Ludwig Weifauer, with a request that Hitler's peace offer be forwarded to Winston Churchill and the Foreign 
Secretary. Mailet immediately sent a "top secret" report to London: 

"Hitler, according to his emissary [Weissauer], feels responsible for the future of the White Race. He desires a sincere peace 
with England. He wishes a restoration of peace, but for this the ground must first be prepared; only after such tentative 
soundings can official talks begin. Until then it must be accepted as a condition that the talks will be absolutely unofficial and 
secret..." 

Mailet laid out Hitler's five-point plan as follows: 

"1, The British Empire, with all its colonies and mandates, remains untouched. 

2. Germany's continental hegemony is beyond question. 

3. all questions concerning the Mediterranean, the French, Belgian and Dutch colonies are subject to open negotiations. 

4. Poland. There will again be a .Polish state. 

5. Czechoslovakia (Publisher's note: In the engl. 

Original document explicitly says 'Czechoslovakia') will remain with Germany." 

Mailet added that Ekkeberg had informed him of the following: Weissauer had assured the Swede that Hitler intended, 
"that the other European states occupied by Germany [Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and France] will regain their 
sovereignty. It is only due to the present war situation that Germany must continue to occupy these states until the end of 
hostilities... WeiBauer said that Hitler wished to restore the sovereignty of all occupied states "in the long run. He also had no 
interest in interfering in the internal affairs of these states. Germany's interest consisted in preventing a new war, because 
Europe needed a 100-year peace... "3 

Mailet - a career diplomat who was unfamiliar with the shadowy world of secret peace negotiations - concluded his report 
with the confession, "I naturally feel quite uncomfortable participating in these mysterious proceedings... Please excuse the 
typos, but I thought it best not to show this to anyone. "4 

This was not, therefore, an insubstantial peace offer by Hitler, especially with regard to the re-establishment of a "Polish 
state," for this was, after all, the British government's primary precondition for peace. Here we have a clear indication of 
what was so tempting to Chamberlain and Halifax in the fall of 1939 when they negotiated with Hitler through Birger 
Dahlerus and Walter Schellenberg. Halifax was still a leading politician of the "peace faction" in the Cabinet, and as such he 
had been immediately captivated by Hitler's authentic proposal. But if he had thought it was a sensible idea to pursue this 
peace feeler, he was to have a rude awakening to political reality by the intervention of the chief diplomatic adviser, Sir 
Robert Vansittart. Vansittart was one of Churchill's old confederates and, along with Rex Leeper (the former head of 
Political Intelligence in the Foreign Office before moving to Special Operations 1 [SO1]), had kept Churchill abreast of the 
worsening situation in Europe in the late 1930s. These two men had also joined Churchill as founding members of the so- 
called British "Anti-Nazi League." Against this personal background, and as a loyal supporter of Churchill's camp, Vansittart 
was unwilling to encourage the Foreign Secretary's attitude of considering this peace proposal. When he became aware of 
Mallet's telegram to Lord Halifax, Vansittart immediately wrote to his Foreign Secretary to enlighten him as to the real 
dangers in which Britain was hovering. Even after 60 years, this letter touches the reader uncomfortably, for from it it 
emerges unequivocally that it was not primarily National Socialism that seemed to be a danger to British interests, but 
Germany itself: 

"Haste! 

Minister 

I hope you will instruct Mr. Mailet that under no circumstances is he to meet Dr. Weissauer. The future of civilization is at 
stake. It is now a question of our survival or theirs, and either our country or the German Reich must perish, and not only 
perish, but be completely destroyed. I am convinced it will be the German Reich. That is something quite 

different from saying that Germany must go down; but the German Reich and the Reich idea have been the bane of the 
world for 75 years, and if we don't finish them off this time, we never will, and then they will finish us off. The enemy is the 
German Reich, not Nazism, and those who have not yet grasped that have grasped nothing at all and would let us slip into a 
sixth war even if we survive the fifth. I would prefer to seize the opportunity to survive the fifth. Any opportunity for 


compromise is now past, and a fight must be fought to the end, and to the final end. 

I rely on Mr. Mailet to receive the most decisive instruction. We have had more than enough of Dahlerus, Weissauer and 
consorts. 

September 6, 1940 R[obert] V[ansittart]"5 

Despite Vansittart's vehement rejection of any peace offer traceable to Berlin-and especially if it had been "submitted" 
directly by Hitler himself-the Weissauer offer was of great importance. Lord Halifax, as Foreign Secretary, was still a man of 
great influence, notwithstanding Vansittart's opposition and Churchill's fears, and he succeeded in making the offer to the 
heads of government of the Dominions-Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. Halifax, however, could not let 
things go entirely the way he had preferred, for Churchill had expressed two reservations: First, Hitler would have to prove 
his good will by withdrawing from all occupied territories before the British government was ready to begin peace 
negotiations, and second, his own recommendation that the offer be rejected without consideration. The Dominion chiefs 
joined Churchill, and so the peace offer was rejected. 

"It was this last peace initiative of Hitler's, in conjunction with what the Foreign Office had concluded from King Gustav 
V's mediation attempt, that was now handed to Rex Leeper's men of Special Operations 1 (SO1), and they had extremely 
clear ideas 

of how they could derail Hitler's war strategy now that he was, in Churchill's words, 'ripe for exploitation.'"6 

Hitler had shown time and again during the previous eleven months that he wanted peace with Britain. Even after the defeat 
of British troops in France and the flight of the remaining British Expeditionary Force from the beaches of Dunkirk, Hitler 
tried to find ways to the British government to convey his desire for peace. Now, in the summer of 1940, with the Battle of 
Britain raging in the skies over London and the southeastern counties, Hitler again tried to open a channel of communication 
with Churchill and with Lord Halifax to express his desire for peace through secret channels. 

This time, the SO1 analysts and pool of experts around Rex Leeper were more interested in the fact that Hitler had carried 
out his final peace push in complete secrecy from everyone in Berlin, for Mailet had also reported from Weissauer's 
statement that "only two people in Germany are privy to this mission. "7 This was interpreted to mean that only Hitler's 
closest confidant and himself an expert in the field of foreign policy, Rudolf Hess, was involved. 

SO1 analysts came to this conclusion because they knew of Hitler's blind trust in HeB, and also that HeB had studied 
geopolitics and foreign relations with Professor Karl Haushofer at Munich's Ludwig Maximilian University in the years after 
World War I. When Hitler's failed putsch of November 1923 had earned him and Hess six months' imprisonment in a 
fortress in Landsberg, Haushofer had visited the two. It was also known that HeB and Haushofer had written important 
passages on foreign policy between them for Hitler's book Mein Kampf. The book was therefore a combination of Hitler's 
own ideological views and Hess's and Haushofer's knowledge of geopolitics and foreign policy. The SO1 concluded that Hess 
could be the only man who had both the knowledge to understand foreign policy operations and the full confidence of 
Hitler, who hoped to receive confidential advice from him on how to achieve peace with the British. 

The men of SO1 were particularly puzzled by the fact that Hitler had made an unforgivable mistake: that of allowing 
WeiBauer to pass on the information that no one in Germany, with the exception of Hitler and one other person, knew 
about the Fiihrer's last peace feeler. Hitler had intended this to show his sincere desire for peace and also that he was playing 
his cards close to his chest with the British. To the SO1, however, this opened nothing more than Hitler foregoing the advice 
of his own extremely capable advisors from the Foreign Ministry, as well as that of other members of the Nazi regime, since 
he did not want to be seen as either weak or indecisive. Hitler had therefore retreated to the position of a lone man trying to 
negotiate a peace with the canny experts of the Foreign Office and the British government. This meant, in SO1's 
conclusions, that Hitler was alone and thus vulnerable, perhaps for the first time. It was, therefore, an opportunity not to be 
missed. 

Within a year of SO1's review of Hitler's summer 1940 peace feelers, and Churchill's comment that the German leader was 
now "ripe for exploitation," the idea matured in Rex Leeper's mind that Hitler's peace feelers could be used as a weapon 
against himself: This idea was to lead to one of the most successful and best-protected British intelligence operations of 
World War II. It was to be an operation that grew until it encompassed a select group of men from SO1, four ministers, two 
ambassadors, and the prime minister. Its result was to be the complete ruination of Hitler's war strategy and to induce him to 
make the crucial mistake of opening the second front so much needed by the British. 

However, before we take a look at this SO] operation, code-named "Unternehmen Herren HHHH," it is necessary to trace 
the development of SO1 as well as its relationship with both the other organ of British intelligence, MI6 (whose Secret 
dienstabteilung auch unter dem Kiirzel SIS bekannt ist), and its sister organization, the SO2, also an offshoot of the SOE. 
This is significant in that what occurred between the summer of 1940 and the summer of 1941, involving Hitler, had an 
immediate impact on British intelligence's treatment of Himmler's secret contacts about peace negotiations. The same 
organizations were implicated, the same men, and the same conclusions by the British that the German will for peace could 
be turned against its authors with devastating results. Do not forget the name of Victor Mailet, English envoy to Sweden, for 
notwithstanding his comment that "I feel rather uncomfortable about it, even though I am only peripherally involved in 


these mysterious proceedings",8 he was soon drawn into the world of secret peace negotiations. Churchill left him no choice 
in the matter, and he had to operate under the direct command of $O1, which from 1942 onward developed into one of the 
most powerful and unholy organs of British intelligence... 

It is widely known that the contributions of British intelligence from September 1939 to the summer of 1940 to its own war 
effort must be characterized as mostly ineffective, and in various key capacities they were virtually nonexistent. One of the 
reasons for this was the chronic underfunding of the intelligence services by both governments since the end of World War I, 
but also the inadequacy of British intelligence leadership in the late 1930s. 

During World War I, the British Secret Intelligence Service (SIS) had served an important function, as evidenced by the size 
of its budget, which amounted to nearly 250,000 English pounds per year. But immediately after the end of the war in 1918, 
the British government rewarded its considerable contribution of its own war effort with a drastic reduction of the budget to 
125,000 pounds. And in the 1920s, on the recommendation of the Foreign Office, this was lowered again to less than 65,000 
pounds.9 These merciless budget cuts left the effectiveness 

of the Secret Service in the interwar period, of course, and also led to a reduction in personnel. Considering further that the 
passport control officer and the Z-network, both introduced in the peaceful days before the outbreak of World War I, were 
by the 1930s completely obsolete and in no way competitive with modern German Abwehr and SD intelligence, it is clear 
that British intelligence faced great difficulties. 

The leading men of the intelligence service were aware of this, of course, and they were desperately trying to find a way to 
modernize their agencies, MI6 and SIS, in the late 1930s. They had realized that the passport control officer system and the 
Z-Network were outdated and that a major overhaul of the entire intelligence system was needed if they were to get back on 
par with German intelligence. But modernizing the most far-reaching arm of the intelligence service in particular was a 
costly undertaking. It cost money that had not been available since the government insisted on keeping the SIS financially 
tight. Eventually, out of compelling necessity, the SIS raised the money, but in a manner more reminiscent of the 21st 
century; they were forced to look to the private sector to make up for the budget squeeze. 

When the decision was made within SIS to modernize the intelligence organizational structures, a major named Lawrence 
Grand was tasked with creating a new division that would not only replace the outdated passport control officers and Z- 
Network, but would also have the capabilities to carry out sabotage operations. Lawrence Grand was well connected, and 
knowing that funding through the government was not possible, he turned to an old acquaintance named Chester Beatty for 
help. Beatty was the chairman of the Selection Trust Group, which was a shareholder in major mining rights worldwide. He 
agreed to the financial help Grand asked for; but there had to be something in return. Beatty had just acquired the Serbian 
mine of 

Trepca, with one of the richest mineral deposits in Europe, and because of the unstable political conditions in the Balkans, he 
demanded Grand's assistance in protecting the mine. 

With the exchange of "technical assistance" from the SIS-which included the presence of intelligence personnel on the 
ground, as well as the most up-to-date intelligence of the ever-fluctuating political situation within Yugoslavia-Beatty began 
to pour generous financial contributions into Grand's new project.10 Grand and the SIS leadership were elated, for now they 
had the means to fund the development of their brand-new organization, the sums for what was officially called intelligence 
observation and sabotage on enemy territory. Grand himself gave the new organization its designation: he called it Section D 
-"D" for destruction. All that glittered was not gold, however, and Grand again fell from grace. 

At the outbreak of war in September 1939, the British Ministry of Economic Warfare was ordered to locate all European 
mines and their production and assess which of these were British-owned, which could have been drawn upon to maintain 
supplies during the conflict, and which belonged to Germans, who could then have been sabotaged. The Ministry of 
Economic Warfare was headed by the dynamic and reliable Labour Party MP Hugh Dalton: a brilliant economist who was 
widely known for his outstanding intellect. It was thanks to his leadership that the Ministry of Economic Warfare was also 
very persistent in pressing for answers to these questions, and in late autumn both Dalton's ministry and the Foreign Office 
made inquiries about Chester Beatty's Trepca mine, for no one had yet been able to find out where the zinc and lead mined 
there - materials needed to make munitions - were actually going. 

After inquiries were made through the British Embassy in Belgrade, the Ministry for Economic 

Finally, the Ministry of Economic Warfare received an answer, but it was more than alarming. It was discovered that Trepca 
actually had only one customer, which took a good 70 percent of the total output. This was transported by rail to the Greek 
port of Thessaloniki, where it was loaded onto ships bound for Antwerp. Investigations in Belgium revealed that the valuable 
metal from Trepca was again transported by rail from Antwerp through eastern Belgium and from there across the border 
into the Ruhr region, Germany's industrial heartland. The mysterious customer turned out to be the Reich government, and 
literally all of the production at Trepca actually benefited the German war effort.11 

The implications for Lawrence Grand and British intelligence were outrageous, for it had been revealed that not only had the 
SIS assisted Chester Beatty in retaining control of a mine that benefited the German war effort; German money had also 
been unwittingly used to finance the construction of Section D. In the resulting outrage, Section D was promptly split off 


from SIS, and after some back and forth, it was eventually assigned to Britain's newest weapon in the fight against Germany, 
the Special Operations Executive (SOE). 

But not only did SIS pay a heavy price, Lawrence Grand was not forgotten by the vengeful British authorities. With 
complete disregard for his good intentions, he had to see his loyalty to his fatherland questioned; he himself was exiled to far- 
flung India, where he was allowed to spend the entire war years at a lonely radio listening post near the Himalayas. 

Despite its strange and unconventional beginnings, Section D eventually became an authoritative part of SOE, the 
cornerstone around which the entire organization was eventually built. Its name would later be associated primarily with 
sabotage enterprises in German-occupied territories. 

But one should not lose sight of the SIS here either. He was extremely annoyed about being deprived of his 

of its newest and most usable tool, and this situation was to cause considerable tension between the two organizations in the 
years to come. The hostility even went so far that one can almost speak of a war between the two. This was to cause 
considerable problems in the future, and in one case it even necessitated the visit of a minister to Cairo to investigate the 
background of these two intelligence organizations, which spent more time playing off each other (even costing lives) than 
fighting the Germans in the Middle East. This enmity between SIS and SOE also existed in Sweden, where the British envoy 
Victor Mailet found himself right between these two bitter parties, who distrusted each other and were jealously careful not 
to allow the other side any insight into their operations. And this was a constellation that was to lead to disastrous 
consequences for Himmler's peace negotiations. 

The SOE was an exceedingly remarkable organization, about which there were highly controversial views from the 
beginning. It had been created by the War Cabinet in July 1940 and has since been known as the organization that Churchill 
ordered to "set Europe on fire," but it actually consisted of two organizations in its founding year, each playing its own very 
different role. 

The more important component of the SOE, called Special Operation 2 (SO2), had been formed from a merger of Section D 
with the War Department's Military Intelligence Directorate. It was the so-called "cloak and dagger unit" charged with 
sending agents into occupied Europe to prepare the ground for an insurrection against Germany and to destroy by sabotage 
anything that might help the German war effort, i.e., factories, telephone exchanges, railroads, and bridges. 

The smaller of the two divisions of the SOE was the so-called Special Operations 1 (SO1), a much more sinister 
organization. It was so secret that few people had 

people had even heard of it, both during the war and afterward. Originally, this group operated out of Electra House, the 
London Embankment-the shipyard and industrial facilities on the banks of the Thames-and was known as Department EH. 
It was fully steeped in the psychological art of warfare, which included the infiltration of the enemy through the use of 
"black propaganda." The range of this organization's "front" included such simple-minded actions as dropping leaflets over 
Germany as well as broadcasting a "free" radio program into the German Reich and occupied countries. 

The central task of SO1, however, was "political warfare." This aimed to inflict "political" damage on the enemy by using all 
available means and thus to create instability within the Nazi regime by seizing upon top-secret but feigned peace 
negotiations. Because of its highly sensitive and crucial role in "political warfare" - a secret war of incursions to be played out 
against Germany throughout the duration of the war - Churchill immediately recognized the importance of SO1 as a tool 
that could best be used against the Nazi leadership. Therefore, he ordered not only that his close acquaintance Reginald 
"Rex" Leeper take charge there, but also that the entire organization move to Woburn Abbey, the Duke of Bedford's 
country estate in the county of Bedfordshire near Oxford, and thus in relative safety from Luftwaffe attacks on London. 
Churchill, though prime minister, could not always get his own way, and even when he was about to set up the SOE, he was 
often frustrated because of the multiparty cabinet. Winston Churchill was the head of a coalition government, so under 
considerable pressure from the Deputy Prime Minister and head of the Labour Party, Clement Attlee, he was forced to 
appoint Hugh Dalton as minister for the SOE. Churchill, who disliked the talented Hugh Dalton, had his own ideas about 
who should lead the SOE, 

namely Lord Swinton, a longtime colleague and peer who had supported him both in the "years of odnis" and in the call for 
English rearmament in the 1930s. Churchill lost the first round in the battle for control of the SOE. He was at least as 
tenacious as Hugh Dalton, but much more devious. Dalton had been in charge of his brand-new ministry for just a year 
when he was overthrown at breathtaking speed, both as head of the SOE and as minister of economic warfare. He was 
subsequently given a subordinate position in the Chamber of Commerce. 

But all this was to last for more than a year. In the meantime, some signs very quickly came to light that all was not going 
well for Dalton at SOE. Even when he took up his new ministerial post in the summer of 1940, he felt that he had in effect 
become the stepfather of two terrible twins, one of whom he wanted and understood, but with the other he could never 
cope, and this other was eventually to bring him down as well. 

The SO2's tasks of sabotage and resistance in occupied Europe were a form of warfare that Dalton understood, and he 
considered himself quite capable of intervening in this theater of war against Germany. He believed he could reasonably fit 
this into his Ministry of Economic Warfare. In contrast, he had scant experience as far as organizing with the "dark side," 


SO1, but that was the unit with which he had the most trouble. SO1 was led by individuals loyal to Churchill-men with 
whom Dalton had little in common-and it was difficult for him to discern how far they were willing to go in their goal of 
undermining the enemy's war effort. By the summer of 1941, this would be the occasion of Dalton's political downfall. 

A clue to SO1's potential as a powerful weapon of political warfare existed in its very first venture in late August 1940. Rex 
Leeper and his carefully assembled squad at SO1's head (all of them devotees of the Churchill camp with personal experience 
in deception 

maneuvers and intelligence tricks dating back to the days of World War I) were more than enthusiastic about their brand 
new organization and determined to make an ambitious prelude to political warfare with their opening move. 

Leonhard St Clair Ingram's early August 1940 Black Propaganda proposal, which Leeper had reported to Gaitskell, was then 
linked to SO1's findings on Weissauer's peace initiative, and SO1 conducted a genuinely British "pinprick" to undermine 
Hitler's strategic planning for Germany's warfare. 

The plan, devised by Rex Leeper, Leonhard St Clair Ingram (a leading member of SO1), and Richard Crossman (head of the 
Division for Germany), was very clearly outlined in the minutes of a meeting held at Woburn Abbey: 

"We should encourage the Germans ... Russia to attack by misleading them with the rumor that large political factions in 
Britain and in the United States, favoring an overthrow of the Russian system over that of Germany, were prepared to force 
a compromise peace between England and Germany in order to destroy the common enemy, Bolshevism." 

The meeting ended shortly thereafter: 

"At the request of the Minister [Hugh Dalton], Mr. Anthony Eden put a number of questions arising from the course of the 
conversation, after which the meeting was closed. "12 

In addition to Hugh Dalton and Anthony Eden, Sir Robert Vansittart, Hugh Gaitskell, Robert Bruce Lockhart, and 25 other 
senior men from SO1, the Foreign Office, and the Department of Economic Warfare had attended the meeting. The 
purpose of this meeting was to discuss an intelligence operation against Hitler that would induce him to engage in faked 
peace negotiations and thus make the strategic mistake. There had been so many secret peace initiatives on Hitler's part in the 
first year of the war that these men could count on one more - except that this time Hitler 

could not know that he would be floundering like a fish on the long line of the men of SO1. 

At this point, Rex Leeper learned of an exceedingly favorable chain of circumstances that could be used to set a trap for 
Hitler; he knew that Hitler could hardly resist a tempting lure. SO1 also knew that Hitler had been supported by Hess in his 
Weissauer initiative; it knew that Professor Karl Haushofer and, to a greater extent, his son Albrecht (one of Hitler's 
confidential foreign policy advisors) were closely connected with Hess. The fortunate circumstance was that the finance 
director of SO1 Walter Roberts was a banker in the City of London in his civilian profession and supported SO1 for the 
duration of the war. Walter Roberts now informed Rex Leeper that his aunt Violet Roberts with her late husband Herbert 
Roberts, a tutor at Cambridge University, were very close friends of Haushofer's, and had been since the 1890s when Karl 
Haushofer and his wife Martha had visited the Roberts' in Cambridge during a lecture tour in England in 1894. Given that 
the Roberts and the Haushofers had been close friends for over 40 years, wouldn't this situation be an ideal opportunity to 
give the go-ahead for the "Herr HHHH enterprise" and thereby trap Hitler?13 

Leeper apparently thought so, because within a few days toward the end of August 1940, Violet Roberts was sought out by 
SO1 and asked to help her fatherland. Under the direction of SO1, she wrote a personal letter to Karl Haushofer, lamenting 
the misfortunes of war and expressing her hope for an early peace. She then offered her services to Karl Haushofer should he 
wish to meet with any leading Englishmen about peace. She gave as her contact address P.O. Box 500 in Lisbon, Portugal. 
This was music to the ears of Haushofer and Hess, for as luck would have it, the letter arrived just as Hess was approaching 
Haushofer for advice on how best to make the next approach to the English for peace. Now, however, Hitler, Hess, and the 
two Haushofers fell into the well-laid 

trap of SO1, for Violet Roberts' contact address, largely known as Thomas Cook's postal and company address in Lisbon, was 
maintained by British intelligence throughout World War II. 

A few days after his meeting with Hess, Karl Haushofer wrote to his son Albrecht in Vienna asking him to return to 
Germany for an important meeting with Hess. At this meeting, which took place on September 8, Hess was eager for any 
contact that the extremely connected Albrecht could make for him. Albrecht had thought of some names he knew very well 
(acquaintances he had met during his extensive travels in England during the twenties and thirties), of which two were 
short-listed. The first was Sir Samuel Hoare, who, as British ambassador to Spain, enjoyed the advantage of being in a neutral 
country, which facilitated access to and communication with him. He had been a prominent member of Chamberlain's 
Appeasement faction in the late 1930s, and therefore the Germans believed he would actively support any possible peace 
initiative. The second proposal involved "the closest of my [Albrecht's] English friends," the young Duke of Hamilton, "who 
has access at all times to all the important people in London, even to Churchill and the King. "14 

In England, meanwhile, the plan to have Hitler fall into the trap of rigged peace negotiations was given an alias. Hitler, Hess, 
and the two Haushofers all had one thing in common - the letter "H" with which their surnames began - and that is why the 
plan was called "Unternehmen Herren HHHH." 


Soon the SO 1 people knew that the bait laid out under Violet Roberts' name had been nibbled, for they held in their hands a 
letter addressed to the Duke of Hamilton, which they had obtained through P.O. Box 500 in Lisbon. The letter from 
Albrecht Haushofer, dated September 23, 1940, read: 

"My dear Douglo, 

even if this letter has only the slightest chance of reaching you, this is a chance and I would like to make use of it. 

First of all, to give you a token of my unchanged and unchangeable personal attachment. I hope that you have been spared so 
far in this difficult ordeal, and I hope that the same is true for your two brothers... 

But now to another matter. If you remember one of the last conversations before the outbreak of war, you will realize that 
there is some significance in the fact that I am presently in a position to ask you if there is even the slightest chance of 
meeting you and having a conversation with you somewhere on the outskirts of Europe, perhaps in Portugal. There are some 
things I could tell you that would be of such great value to you, too, that you should try to come to Lisbon on a hop, if you 
can make your superiors understand that they should give you leave. As for me, I could leave Lisbon ... at any time (without 
difficulty) within a few days of the arrival of a message from you. When you reply to this letter, please write to the following 
address... , "15 

It has never been known whether Albrecht received a reply to his letter, for too many wartime documents were destroyed or 
withheld in both Britain and Germany for a satisfactory answer to this question to be possible. There is, however, another 
rather surprising source that reveals a good part of what took place shortly thereafter. 

On October 24, 1942, Lavrentiy Beriya, the head of Soviet intelligence, the NK VD, wrote a report for Stalin. In it, he stated 
that he had discovered what British intelligence had been up to in 1940-41 - before the German invasion. He claimed that 
not only Albrecht Haushofer had written to the Duke of Hamilton, but Rudolf Hess had done so as well. Beriya had 
managed to tap a very useful intelligence source in the months leading up to Rudolf Hess's flight to England on May 10, 
1941: Frantisek Moravetz, the head of the Czech military counterintelligence service in Britain. He had informed the KGB 
resident in London that "all of Hess's letters to Hamilton did not reach him, but were intercepted by the British secret 
service, by the British secret service, by the British secret service, by the British secret service, by the British secret service, by 
the British secret service. 

by the British secret service, by which Hamilton's replies to Hess were also made".16 

This report, however, was not entirely true. Moravetz had somehow managed to switch the name of Hess with that of 
Haushofer as the addressee of the letters. However, it is also possible that he wanted to indicate that the actual author of this 
communication behind Haushofer was HeB, or that he himself had misunderstood something. Despite these 
misunderstandings, it may be significant that the head of the Czech office in London - and thus the British government's 
liaison to the Czech government-in-exile - was Robert Bruce Lockhart. Lockhart was a close friend of both Churchill and 
Rex Leeper, who, after all, worked for SO1 at Woburn Abbey. He was also, strikingly, close friends with Frantisek Moravetz 
since the early 1930s, when he worked as a banker in Czechoslovakia. Lockhart therefore had inside knowledge of SO1's 
"Herr HHHH enterprise" and was probably the source of Moravetz's information. 

At the same time that SO1 received Albrecht Haushofer's letter to the Duke of Hamilton, the next phase of the enterprise 
went into action, and Sir Samuel Hoare, the British ambassador in Madrid, threw out another seductive lure toward Hitler. 
He met with Spanish Interior Minister Ramon Serrano Suner-Franco's son-in-law and a man known for his pro-German 
sympathies-and told him that "England had lost the war and was only making its situation more difficult by continuing to 
resist. "17 Hearing this, Suner immediately put German Ambassador Eberhard von Stohrer on notice, who in turn 
transmitted a memorandum of this conversation to Berlin. 

Any such report would almost inevitably be eagerly received by the German leadership. This was just the sort of intelligence 
that indicated a weakening resolve among some top British leaders to drag out the war to its bitter and protracted end. 

A week later, the German leadership was again encouraged in this regard when a similar report from Baron 

Oswald von Hoyningen-Huene, the German envoy in Lisbon, arrived. Hoyningen-Huene reported that an employee of the 
British legation in Lisbon had remarked to a Portuguese diplomat that "the administrative apparatus in London [was] 
completely destroyed by the air raids; looting, sabotage, and social tension everywhere." The most valuable information 
Hoyningen-Huene conveyed, however, was the following: "Anxious capitalists fear internal turmoil. Growing opposition to 
Cabinet is evident. Churchill ... [and] Halifax are accused of abandoning England to destruction rather than seeking a 
compromise with Germany, for which it is not too late. "18 

From the German government's point of view, it began to look as if British opposition to a compromise peace would collapse 
if only a sufficiently generous offer were made, and some diplomatic progress had already been made. 

Albrecht Haushofer's letter to the Duke of Hamilton had necessarily remained on the surface in its formulations, for 
Haushofer had feared that the letter might fall into the hands of the British authorities. If it had (recall that Haushofer and 
Hess had tried to circumvent the Churchill government), this would have blocked their path to the Duke of Hamilton. 
However, Haushofer's veiled choice of words and the assertion that "therein lies a certain significance that I am at present in 
a position to ask you ... whether there is any chance of a meeting ... somewhere on the edge of Europe," indicated to the men 


of SO1 that their efforts to contact the top of the German hierarchy were beginning to bear fruit. 

Haushofer would never have received permission to travel to a neutral country without Hitler's or Hess's approval. But 
beyond this letter - and it is certain that SO1 used the Haushofers as intermediaries to be able to contact Hitler and Hess - no 
sign had yet arrived that anything more had come of their efforts. Undoubtedly, SO1 had also used Sir Samuel Hoare in 
Spain and the member of the diplomatic mission in Lisbon to contact Hitler and HeB. 

sion in Lisbon to hold the bait even closer under the nose of the German government. All that could be done now was to 
wait and see if the Germans would bite, and as it turned out, $O1 did not have to wait long. 

Before going into more detail about the mysterious events that now took place, it must again be emphatically stated that Sir 
Samuel Hoare's political pedigree shows him to be a loyal Brit. Since World War II, it has often been speculated that 
Churchill exiled Sam Hoare from London to far-flung, dusty Madrid because he had been in opposition to him before the 
outbreak of war and because he had been a leading advocate of appeasement in the late 1930s along with Neville 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax. 

Up to a point this was true; Hoare had done everything in his power to appease Germany and avoid conflict, but when war 
did finally break out he immediately became a staunch defender of the British cause, and like Churchill he was determined 
to wrestle Germany down at any cost. Hoare had therefore been sent to Spain on a special mission that Churchill had 
personally entrusted to him. As Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary on special mission to Spain, his task was to 
ensure that Spain remained neutral and did not enter the war on the side of the Axis powers. 

This was of paramount importance because if Spain had joined the Axis, Britain would inevitably have lost Gibraltar, and 
without Gibraltar she would have lost access to the Mediterranean, and without the Mediterranean she would have lost 
North Africa and Egypt. Spain, then, as a neutral country, was a neuralgic point ifa catastrophic chain reaction was not to set 
in, which would probably have turned the war into a disaster for Britain. As it turned out, Generalissimo Franco was not 
eager to drag his country into a war, but this was certainly due in part to the millions of English pounds that Sir Samuel 
Hoare and his naval attaché Gareth Hillgarth (again, a close acquaintance of Churchill) had used to bribe Spanish generals 

so that they would advise Franco against entering the war. The plan worked, and Spain remained neutral. 

It is nonetheless important to know to whom Sir Samuel Hoare was loyal, because in the events that now follow, one might 
be forgiven for thinking here that Hoare was a member of the anti-Churchill camp, because that is what SO1 wanted the 
German leadership to believe. This is important because Hitler and Hess were just about to put forward an overly ambitious 
proposal that included not only peace negotiations with England but also an overthrow of Churchill as prime minister... 

In the second week of November 1940, Samuel Hoare received a message requesting a confidential meeting with the Papal 
Nuncio in Madrid. It is not entirely clear where this meeting took place, but they met on Tuesday, November 14. It may 
have been at the home of Colonel Juan Beigbeder y Atienza, the leader of the Falange in Spain. According to preserved 
documents, he had acted as a mediator between Britain and Germany before, and his house had been used for covert 
meetings several times: Haushofer in particular had met secretly with Hoare at Beigbeder's villa in July 1940. But the 
meeting could also have taken place at Hoare's private residence at Calle de los Hermanos Beyquer No. 3, a property that was 
curiously located right next to the villa of the German ambassador in Madrid, v. Stohrer. 

It was a more than unusual situation, because it had been learned that Hoare had rented this house precisely because he knew 
who resided there next to him. And Helmut BlumenstrauB, a member of the German Legation in Madrid, in a conversation 
with the author actually confirmed that Hoare and v. Stohrer - and later Count Moltke - had met secretly on several 
occasions during the war, and he had understood that at these meetings, which always took place in Hoare's villa, v. Stohrer 
had handed Hoare more German peace feelers.19 

Also present at the meeting with the papal nuncio was Captain Gareth Hillgarth, who made a record of this conversation 
took notes and subsequently prepared a typed report for London. Hillgarth played an important role: he was the SOE's top 
man in Spain and Hoare's "fixer." Hillgarth, whom Churchill trusted unconditionally, was a guest at Chequers, the prime 
minister's country residence, whenever he was in England. He was destined to be the key figure in the "Lords HHHH 
enterprise." 

During the conversation with the Papal Nuncio, it became clear to both Hoare and Hillgarth that this was not another of the 
many peace feelers launched at the mid-level political level by a well-meaning intermediary, but that they were sitting across 
from an emissary who had come directly from Hitler, Hess, and Haushofer, and who was making an exceedingly substantive 
peace offer intended only for Sir Samuel Hoare's ears; Hillgarth reported, in effect: 

"At this meeting he [the Papal Nuncio] informed Sir Samuel that he had been asked to convey the following peace offer on 
behalf of the representative of the German Government; the German Ambassador had met Haushofer (the representative of 
the APA [Foreign Policy Office]) at Beigbeder's house in July, when the last peace offer had been made. 

The papal nuncio informed the ambassador of the German government's sincere desire to end hostilities and that he had been 
asked to communicate the following details to a circle of people willing to act accordingly... 

1.a confidential meeting as soon as possible in Switzerland between representatives willing to negotiate. 

2. Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France will again become independent free states, enabled to choose their own 


constitution and government, but opposition to Germany must be ruled out and assurances given that no retaliatory measures 
will be taken. Germany will withdraw her forces and will not demand military concessions from these states, and she is 
prepared to negotiate some kind of reparations for the damage 

3. all offensive weapons will be destroyed. 

3. all offensive weapons will be destroyed and thereafter the armed forces will be reduced to a size commensurate with the 
economic and strategic requirements of each country. 

4. Germany demands the return of her former colonies, but makes no further territorial claims. No claim is made on 
Southwest Africa. Germany might consider compensation for improvements made in the colonies since 1918, but also the 
repurchase of landed property of the present owners if they express a desire to leave. 

5. political independence and national identity of a Polish state will be restored, but the territory occupied by the Soviet 
Union is excluded from these negotiations. Czechoslovakia will not be prevented from developing its national character, but 
it will remain under the protection of the Reich. 

(6) Some form of economic solidarity should be considered for a Greater Europe, and the solution of important economic 
questions should be settled by negotiations and national as well as Europe-wide agreements." 

Further, Hillgarth reported to London: 

"The Nuncio added to these details that the representative of the APA [Haushofer] had informed him that Hitler's desire for 
peace was based on the fundamental desire that neither party to the negotiations should have the stigma of 'victor or loser' 
attached to it, and that any outcome of the negotiations should be confirmed by referendum in all the states affected by this 
agreement. "20 

The character of what was being offered here, and as to the concessions Hitler would yet be willing to concede in order to 
arrive at peace with England, literally stole the thunder from the men of SO1. This was not an agreement reached after hard 
negotiations. This was Hitler's starting position - in which 

the signature of the expert Albrecht Haushofer - for a peace offer so generous and pragmatic that it must have been very 
tempting to someone who was really concerned with peace. 

Notwithstanding the generous nature of Hitler's peace offer, from Churchill's and SO1's point of view, there could be 
nothing more dangerous. The British were by now accustomed to Hitler's way of wielding the club - threats of dire 
consequences if he did not get what he wanted. But that was precisely why this remarkable set of peace concessions was such 
a dangerous development. There was enough potential in it to shake British resolve to resist Germany if Hitler's peace offer 
became known to the public. 

What had begun as an ingenious dragnet to trap the German leadership with feigned peace negotiations-the intention here 
had been to gain the upper hand psychologically over Hitler and induce him to invade Russia-had suddenly developed into 
an extremely dangerous, and perhaps deadly, game. It was one thing to try to exploit Hitler's desire for peace through 
political warfare. But the last thing anyone expected was for Hitler to "hit back" with a peace offer so good that it made most 
British war aims seem obsolete and futile. What would happen when the governments-in-exile of Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, and France realized that Hitler was offering to withdraw his armed forces from their respective countries 
without their having to fire a shot, and even more, that he was agreeing to pay for the war damage done to their countries in 
the course of Germany's conquest? 

But there was more at stake, for under no circumstances were the Americans to learn that Hitler was offering peace. If the 
Americans learned of it, they could have quickly cut back Britain's military support, and perhaps even put pressure on the 
British government to accept Hitler's terms. This would have dashed Churchill's hopes of drawing the U.S. into the war 
alongside England. 

of England into the war would have been dashed, and Churchill was dependent on the situation developing in this way if he 
was ultimately to defeat Germany. This was a peace offer which should not, indeed must not, under any circumstances be 
made public; the consequences were too dire to contemplate. 

There was, however, one point in Hitler's peace offer that captivated the men of SO1 after they had taken the time to 
carefully analyze Hillgarth's report of what the nuncio had told Sam Hoare. It was clear that this last peace feeler was not 
addressed to the British government. Hitler, perhaps on Haushofer's advice, had given up the idea that he could negotiate 
peace with the present British government under Churchill. Churchill had made it clear time and again that he would never 
negotiate with Hitler or the Nazi Party and that he was determined to destroy Germany. Moreover, he had wiped off the 
table with a wave of his hand all previous German peace proposals. The papal nuncio had therefore emphasized 
unequivocally to Hoare that Hitler's final peace offer was "addressed to a faction which was prepared to base its actions on it." 
The SO1 understood this to mean that Hitler had thrown out his last peace anchor to a political faction in the British 
government that would be willing to negotiate a peace treaty with Germany in return for deposing its own warmongers. 
That was why the papal nuncio had been sent to Hoare, whom Hitler, Hess, and Haushofer assumed belonged to that anti- 
Churchill grouping within the government. But these Germans had only been able to look Hoare in the face, had perceived 
him only as a former leading minister who had been deposed by Churchill and exiled to dusty Spain. They had not 


recognized the real and important reason why Hoare was in Madrid. 

Regardless of the exceedingly dangerous situation, Churchill, Leeper and the top people of SO1 decided to take a big gamble 
and continue the game they had started with Hitler. If the risk that anyone would get knowledge of Hitler's generous offer, 
was to be kept to a minimum, then there was much to be gained if England could entice the Fiihrer to attack Russia. 

In the fall of 1940, Churchill was very concerned not only because of the fact that British forces had been militarily defeated 
by Hitler on every occasion so far offered, but also because Germany was receiving considerable economic support from the 
USSR-manufactured parts, munitions, oil, gasoline, and food-and all of this was aiding the German war effort. If it had 
merely been the case that Russia was a lurking but neutral threat in the East, then a deliberate attempt to unleash Germany 
on Russia would have been a highly immoral act, advantageous to Britain only insofar as Russia would turn out to be an 
abyss into which Hitler would have to pump ever greater quantities of valuable military resources. Russia, however, did not 
sit uninvolved on the sidelines of the conflict. It supplied the German Reich with considerable quantities of raw materials, 
and this legitimized it as a target. 

And indeed, Karl Schnurre, head of subdivision W6 of the Economic Policy Department of the Foreign Office, stated in a 
report in the fall of 1940: 

"Russian supplies have hitherto been an effective support for the German economy. Since the new economic arrangements 
have begun to take effect [since the beginning of the year], Russia has supplied raw materials for over 300,000 million 
Reichsmarks... "21 

The raw materials supplied by Russia thus gave Germany an advantage over Britain, which Churchill and Hugh Dalton 
(who performed a dual function as Minister of Economic Warfare and for the SOE) were determined to eliminate at any 
cost. SO1's decision to encourage Hitler through fake peace negotiations "to attack Russia by deceiving ... that wide circles in 
Britain would rather see the Russian regime overthrown than the German, who would also be prepared to force a 
compromise peace between Britain and Germany "22 was undoubtedly an expression of these considerations. This would not 
only bring the British the long-awaited second front, 

which would drain the German war machine of men and material, but it would likewise cut off a good part of the raw 
material supply to Germany. 

There was another very important, indeed decisive, factor that went into SO1's decision to hound Hitler on Russia: ML14, 
the military intelligence branch of British military intelligence, was convinced that in the fighting season of 1941 (that is, 
toward the end of spring/beginning of summer 1941) Germany would continue its campaign in North Africa toward Egypt 
and German troops would push through from the Balkans into Anatolia.23 The chief of intelligence at MI. 14 informed 
Churchill that this would probably take place in 1941 as a prelude to a German invasion of Syria and Iraq. Iraq was critical to 
British warfare because it was England's most important source of oil. If Germany invaded Iraq and turned off the oil spigot, 
the war would be lost for Britain. 

Put all these factors together-the relief Russia was providing to Germany's war effort, Britain's much-needed second front, 
the real British fear that Germany might invade Iraq in the 1941 fighting season-and it became clear to Churchill and the 
SO1 that if Britain wanted to win the war, the "Lords HHHH enterprise" had to go ahead. 

A month after the papal nuncio's visit to Sam Hoare, the next stage of "Operation Lords HHHH" went into action, and 
Hoare's role in the affair began to emerge more clearly. Apparently there were other Anglo-German contacts in the 
meantime, for on December 17 Captain Hillgarth sent a coded telegram to London in which he reported: 

"Following my meeting with Genferal] Vigon this morning, I can confirm that a safe arrangement has been made for the 
transportation of my envoy [Hoare] over dangerous territory. General Vigon was very helpful in this regard and confirmed 
that this arrangement had been cleared with the parties concerned for both the 20th and the return on the 21st... "24 

General Juan Vigon was chief of both the Supreme General Staff and the Air Force in Spain. Although he played a leading 
role in Franco's government, he considered himself a moderate and had already tried on several occasions to act as a mediator 
of an Anglo-German peace. On those occasions he had been politely but firmly rejected by the British. Now, however, they 
turned to him with the request to help them with Hoare's secret mission. They wanted to arrange for the Spanish Air Force 
to fly Hoare and Hillgarth over "dangerous territory" - occupied France - to Switzerland for a special meeting by September 
21. Vigon, of course, knew nothing of the British ulterior motive and probably thought he was facilitating Anglo-German 
peace talks. Hillgarth's December 1940 telegram does not, in fact, claim that Hoare's destination was Switzerland. However, 
there was no other place in Europe where Hoare could have flown "over dangerous territory" to a neutral country-only 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal were neutral, and when events later turned, Hoare flew to Switzerland several 
more times; he is even seen there, and a report of his arrival is available (see below). 

The matter of Hoare flying to Switzerland that December weekend in 1940 is a little more complex, but the response is 
extraordinary and reveals quite a bit about how seriously Hitler, Hess, and Haushofer were now taking the negotiations. Of 
essential importance is the date Hoare arrived in Switzerland, and this, together with what was found out after the war, 
provides the answer. It is known that Hillgarth arranged a flight for Hoare for Friday, December 20, 1940, and the return 
flight for the following Saturday, December 21, and clear evidence of a different flight emerges on the German side. It is 


amazing that Rudolf Hess did not simply get on his plane and fly to Scotland on May 10, 1941. Evidence has surfaced that he 
made a whole series of flights between the fall of 1940 and the spring of 1941 - it's just that no one knew where. 

Helmut Kaden, chief test pilot at Messerschmitt and responsible for HeB's private Messerschmitt Me 110E with the 
registration VJ-OQ, recalled after the war that He apparently made three attempts to fly to England. According to Kaden, 
Hess made his first attempt on Saturday, December 21, 1940: 

"Since he ascended in clear weather but returned about three hours later, he apologized to the ground crew. He [claimed] 
that he had lost his signal pistol ... [which] was strapped under his seat, pulled out ... [and] jammed the rudder flap in the 
process. This, he said, had been loosened again by the impact on landing and had been straightened out by Hess before we 
reached the plane. But that stopped him from continuing on this occasion. "25 

Taken at face value, this statement seems to indicate that Rudolf Hess was ready to fly to England as early as December 
1940, Rudolf Hess was ready to fly to England. However, this cannot be true for a number of reasons. For one thing, we 
know that the negotiations in which Hoare was involved had just begun, and so there was no reason for him to fly to 
England and negotiate with a faction with which the Germans had just established contact. Kaden is also wrong here because 
information was handled with great sensitivity in wartime Germany. After Hess's flight to Scotland in May 

1941, every person who had been in contact with him was captured and questioned by the Gestapo. Hitler, Hess, and 
Haushofer were engaged in top-secret peace negotiations that were kept secret even from other members of their own 
government. Hitler and Hess did not even take Foreign Minister v. Ribbentrop or Goering into their confidence. Haushofer 
had informed them that the previous negotiations had also failed because they had been semi-public. If one adds to this the 
fact that Hitler did not want to appear weak before his government and party leaders because he had secretly offered a 
withdrawal of German forces from the occupied territories, it becomes obvious why he could not afford to involve anyone 
else in the secret. No one had any knowledge of it. 

Rudolf Hess will therefore certainly not have let Kaden or any of the Messerschmitt ground staff in on the true intentions of 
his flight. 

the true intentions of his flight. They were not even good acquaintances, and Hess, the Fuehrer's deputy, will not have felt 
the slightest desire to inform them about the aims and background of his flight. Therefore, Kaden's view that Great Britain 
must have been the destination of Hef! flight on December 21 is a conjecture he arrived at because of his later knowledge of 
He! destination on May 10, 1941. Nevertheless, Kaden's testimony is significant because it contains two messages: the date 
of the flight and how long Hef had been away from the Messerschmitt airfield in Augsburg, only a few kilometers from 
Munich. 

HeB's Me 11 OE was a very heavily powered all-weather fighter-bomber. With two Daimler-Benz DB-601N engines, each 
of which had 1,390 hp, it was a high-quality machine that could reach a top speed of 546 mph. Once assumed, HeB flew his 
machine at the upper limit of cruising speed, ie. at about 450 km/h. From Augsburg to Zurich is about 230 km, 
corresponding to a flight time of about 30 minutes at an assumed 450 km/h. The outward and return flights would therefore 
take a little more than an hour. According to Kaden, Hess had been away from Augsburg for "about three hours". This 
means that Hess could have been in Switzerland for almost two hours, during which he could easily have met Sam Hoare, 
who had gone to considerable trouble to fly to Switzerland the previous day, December 20, 1940. 

Regarding the possible meeting place, it was discovered some time ago that Rudolf Hess had had two aunts living in 
Switzerland. Emma Rothacker was one; she lived at Herzogstrasse 17 ina Zurich suburb, in a larger, secluded villa. The 
other was Helene HeB, who lived east of Zurich, very close to the airport, in the countryside. It is therefore quite possible 
that the meeting took place in one of the two houses. If not, it is known that Albrecht Haushofer had numerous close 
acquaintances in Switzerland, and it is therefore also conceivable that he facilitated a meeting in a confidential location. 

The details of the course of the conversation will probably never be known, apart from the fact that the 

peace terms delivered by the papal nuncio may have been the central topic. It is also very likely that Hess and Hoare discussed 
how such a peace settlement might be implemented, since it became increasingly clear during the following months that Hess 
and Hitler did not believe they were talking to the British government but to an influential peace faction led by Lord Halifax 
and Samuel Hoare, who had in mind a constitutional takeover of the government. After Chamberlain's resignation in May 
1940, Halifax almost became prime minister in place of Churchill. But Halifax's credibility as a wartime prime minister had 
suffered badly as a result of his support for Chamberlain's appeasement policies in the 1930s. He had been branded by the 
press as one of the "guilty parties," and this taint still clung to him. From May to December 1940, he was formally besieged 
by the press and attacked as one of the men responsible for Britain's delicate situation. 

Lord Halifax remained Foreign Secretary, but his position was difficult. He was then also deposed - as Sam Hoare had been 
earlier - by Churchill and relegated to a distant ambassadorial post. He had much in common with Hoare, for Halifax too 
was a loyal Briton who wanted to see Germany down. Halifax was also given a central position by Churchill when he was 
appointed ambassador to the United States in December 1940 and charged with ensuring good Anglo-American relations so 
that England could receive as much U.S. aid as possible. Churchill was a politician by any standards, and although it appeared 
to many that he and Halifax were bitter enemies, in reality the prime minister was playing a very shrewd game. He knew 


that Halifax could be entrusted with one of the most important posts, and the post of ambassador to the United States was 
certainly one of the crucial diplomatic posts during the war. 

Hitler and Hess, however, believed that these new developments held out hope for them. It looked exactly as they envisioned 
the political landscape in London 

and as it had been described to them by Albrecht Haushofer. They interpreted events in such a way that Lord Halifax, a man 
who was receptive to peace efforts, was exiled to Washington because he seemed to be a dangerous political rival for 
Churchill. This undoubtedly strengthened Hitler, Hess, and Haushofer's belief that Halifax could be a contact for a 
compromise peace. 

A few days before Hoare's trip to Switzerland on December 20, 1940, Hitler made a momentous decision. The war took a 
different direction when he ordered preparations to be made "to crush the Soviet Union in a rapid campaign ... even before 
the war against England is completed." It was the famous Directive No. 21, Hitler's order to prepare for "Operation 
Barbarossa." This suggests that SO1's goal - to lull Hitler into a sense of security that he could come to peace with England 
while keeping his hands free to defeat Russia - even if the men at Woburn Abbey did not yet know anything about it, was 
slowly coming within reach. The preparations, Hitler noted, "which require a longer start-up period, are - as far as they have 
not already been done - to be set in motion now and completed by May 15, 1941."26 Little more than five months remained 
until then, and as time passed, Hitler became more and more eager for the peace deal with the British. And it was precisely 
this desire that played directly into the hands of the men of SO1. 

While SO1's enterprise to play off Hitler and Hess had really taken off in the early weeks of 1941, British military 
reconnaissance division MI. 14 Churchill-despite Hitler's top-secret "Directive No. 21" to his chiefs of staff to prepare for an 
invasion of Russia-that Germany intended to march into the Middle East during the 1941 fighting season. In mid-January 
1941, the Prime Minister's Office sent a brief to MI.14 asking specifically whether there was any indication that Germany 
was turning against the Soviet Union. MI.14 replied that, on the contrary, relations between the German Reich and the 
Soviet Union were friendly, that the latter continued to support the German 

war effort, and it was unlikely that Germany would attack Russia in the short to medium term.27 

All this sounded very frustrating, for just then Hoare and Hillgarth were completely consumed by their secret negotiations 
with Hitler, Hess, and Haushofer. And Hoare had even recently returned from another meeting with the German leadership 
in Switzerland, only this time his presence had been noticed by the British envoy in Bern, David Kelly, who, alerted by news 
that his counterpart in Madrid had been in Switzerland under mysterious circumstances, immediately sent London a coded, 
"top secret" telegram: 

"My attention has been drawn to the news that the Ambassador to Spain, Sir Samuel Hoare, was in Berne today. Please let 
me know. I certainly do not have to point out to you the delicate situation here especially with regard to the Swedish courier 
Bonde [sic], whom I do not wish to see compromised. "28 

What happened next is very interesting because it reveals that in Britain, just as in Germany, there were insiders and those 
who were deprived of a certain flow of information. Kelly belonged to the latter circle, for he was tersely told: 

"The Foreign Secretary acknowledges receipt of your information. 

Confirmation or denial of the Ambassador's presence for Spain could compromise his future work. Be assured that you will 
be informed if the matter affects Anglo-Swiss relations. 

Please refrain from inquiries if such occurrences again attract your attention. "29 

Despite this immediate dismissal of David Kelly's involvement-and his telegram did raise alarm bells at White-hall, Woburn 
Abbey, and Downing Street-this exchange of telegrams is very revealing, for it reveals that Hoare was once again in 
Switzerland, this time on January 18, 1941, and this again is significant because this date coincides with another flight by 
Hess. 

On Saturday, January 18, 1941, the Fuehrer's deputy took off in the morning for another mysterious flight. While waiting 
for his plane to be made ready for takeoff, he handed two sealed letters to his adjutant, Lieutenant Pintsch. One was 
addressed to Hitler, the other to Pintsch himself. HeB instructed Pintsch' to open his letter and hand the second one to Hitler 
personally if he was not back within four hours.30 Again, Helmut Kaden assumed this was another attempt by HeB to fly to 
England, and he testified after the war that this was HeB' second unsuccessful attempt to fly to Scotland. He further reported, 
"Hess ... returned [again] after about three and a half hours. On this occasion he reported that there had been something 
wrong with the navigation system for the landing approach, a kind of radio compass that had been installed in the plane... . 
"341 

Notwithstanding Kaden's testimony, Pintsch was able on this occasion to reveal Rudolf Hess's true intentions. He flew his 
plane to a certain place and he estimated to stay away not more than four hours. His destination could not be in Germany, 
because what was the point of flying within the country? He would have been better off there. Therefore, his destination 
could only be abroad - in Switzerland - and it was no coincidence that Samuel Hoare was there again that Saturday. Hoare 
only had the misfortune that this time someone had seen him and communicated his presence to the envoy David Kelly, who 
in turn, puzzled and alarmed, sought advice in a telegram to London. 


At this point in SO1's operation, things got a little out of hand, with problems emerging from two unexpected quarters. 

In Washington, Lord Halifax, who had been in the United States only a few weeks, was attending a reception when he was 
suddenly approached by an intermediary - ostensibly on behalf of the German ambassador. The man then revealed that he 
was privy to the Hoare-HeB negotiations and made it clear that he was addressing Halifax directly, thus bypassing the proper 
channels of negotiation. This new development contained dangerous 

explosive, for it again testified to the impatience of the German leadership. It seemed unable to play by the rules of the game- 
even if they had been dictated by London-and negotiate only through Hoare. Instead, she now tried to establish a direct line 
to Halifax, the man she considered the real interlocutor. Halifax was struck with horror, especially since this revealed that his 
person was considered the only potential peace leader in Britain, when in fact they were only negotiating with SO1 at 
Woburn Abbey. Everyone on the inside understood instantly that irreparable damage would be done to Anglo-American 
relations if Americans discovered the nature of the secret negotiations taking place there and mistook them for genuine. 
America might well have retreated back to its isolationist position and ceased military support; it might even have insisted 
that the British government negotiate seriously with Hitler to end the war. Therefore, the fact that the Germans had 
attempted to address Halifax directly in Washington was anything but pleasant for Churchill and the SO1. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, the Permanent Secretary of the Foreign Office, was instructed to send a "top secret" telegram to Halifax 
immediately: 

"Further, as to your telegram to the Foreign Secretary ... concerning the attempt of a German emissary by [German 
Ambassador] Dieckhoff concerning the H matter, I have been instructed to inform you of the following for your guidance. 
All matters concerning H must be handled in the strictest diplomatic secrecy, as we have already instructed Sam [Hoare] to 
inform the emissary to that effect last November. We have all agreed that the emissary must not contact you directly in order 
to confuse their assessment of the situation and to prevent your exposure should there be any confusion. We don't believe 
that the other side is deliberately blowing our cover, because that would mean an end to the operation, and we certainly 
wouldn't be 

we would certainly no longer be who they think we are - but mistakes are made. 

Both Winston [Churchill] and Anthony [Eden] agree that you should play the angry one and walk away should further such 
advances be made. We have informed Sam from our side to inform the emissary that any further attempt to influence you 
will result in immediate termination of negotiations." 

Cadogan closed his telegram: 

"I can hardly emphasize how dangerous failure would be during the coming highly sensitive period. Please destroy this 
telegram after recording its contents. "32 

Alexander Cadogan's telegram is very revealing because it reveals several facts at once. First, it refers to the H affair and 
confirms Sam Hoare's involvement in it since November, when he met the papal nuncio, and it mentions the fact that the 
latter had instructed the German not to address Halifax directly under any circumstances. Of considerably greater 
importance, however, is that "we [Churchill and Eden] do not believe that the other side [the Germans] will deliberately 
blow our cover, for that would be the end of the whole operation, and we would certainly no longer be who they think we 
are." This is a crucial statement, in a sense the still smoking gun, revealing that the entire deception operation - the alleged 
peace negotiations with a non-existent peace faction in Britain - had been carried out with one hundred percent of 
Churchill's initiation by the political warfare department from Woburn Abbey. 

This state of affairs was the linchpin in the years to come as SO1 drew Himmler into peace negotiations - again this time 
through Victor Mailet in Sweden, for this sinister organization was operating in a tradition, except that it was then headed by 
a far more dangerous man than the sedate Hugh Dalton, and Dalton fell from grace with shocking speed. 

SO1's second problem in February 1941 came from a totally unexpected corner, and it confirmed Churchill's 

wildest fears when he opposed Hugh Dalton's appointment as SOE minister. 

After the February 25 meeting of SO1 leaders, barely a week after Halifax's problem in Washington, Hugh Dalton became 
downright alarmed when he realized the real objectives of SO1's "Enterprise Herren HHHH" - and it is quite possible that 
he foresaw the huge human losses that a war by Germany against Russia would mean. He panicked and wrote a letter to 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. It said: 

"I have thought long and hard after we discussed the matter with the P[remier] Minister yesterday, and I feel that I must tell 
you my concerns before we take any further action. 

Leeper's statement on Saturday came pretty close to the matter, and his conclusion that we probably can't win the war in 
Europe, but we can win a world war, has probably been put among the people for a month or two." 

From the way Dalton expresses his fears about the planning, it becomes clear that a secret strategy meeting must have been 
taking place behind the closed doors of Woburn Abbey. He reveals that it had been concluded that Britain alone could no 
longer win the war in Europe. But if Britain were able to expand the conflict into a world war, it would find enough 
confederates - and here Russia and the United States were primarily in mind - to beat the Germans in the long run. Dalton 
continued: 


"... what Churchill has now proposed is so appalling that I am not sure my conscience will permit me to take part in it. 

I have always stood on the point of view that in this war bone bowling [referring here to extremely unfair warfare, 
translator's note] with the Huns is justified, and that Messrs. HHHH's enterprise ... has the object of performing that function, 
but I hardly think we can morally justify using it to achieve the result we seek... "33 

Dalton was not a weak man who would have stood in the way of political deceptive activities that 

could help defeat Germany, and thus his recoiling from SO1's destructive plan of action must have surprised his colleagues. 
He must have suddenly become aware of the terrible consequences of a German invasion of the USSR, and it should well be 
remembered that at least 20 million lives were lost in that theater of war. Dalton concluded the letter with the old political 
trick of getting an opponent on one's side by asking for advice and assistance, claiming, "I'd like to know their view on this." 
If Dalton thought the moderate Eden would come to his aid against Churchill and the determined men of SO1, he was 
bitterly disappointed. And then he made two other mistakes. First, he overestimated his importance as SOE minister and for 
economic warfare. And then, at the same time, he wrote a letter not only to Eden, but also to Churchill, expressing the same 
doubts. And this was a fatal mistake, for the Prime Minister interpreted Dalton's suggestions on the spot as a weakening of 
resolve, and he wanted nothing to do with people who could not be relied upon. 

Upon receipt of the letter, he instructed his "faithful Ekkehard" Sir Robert Vansittart to write Rex Leeper that very day: 
"Dear Rex, 

I thought I should send you this brief note regarding the Hfugh] Dfalton] matter. I have seldom seen Winston so out of sorts 
as he was yesterday when he received the letter from HD. It upset the whole affair, but I think we can keep HD on the 
sidelines long enough until the matter is settled. "34 

"BB" was Churchill's loyal follower Brendan Bracken, described by some as the "most devoted disciple" whose career fell or 
rose with that of his mentor. Bracken had already supported Churchill during the "years of wasteland" in the 1930s. When 
Churchill was given the office of prime minister, he again remembered his old friend and brought him into the government. 
In early 1941, Bracken became Churchill's private political secretary. 

Churchill was to reward Bracken once again a few months later by appointing him Minister of Information for turning 
Dalton into a political and psychological wreck. This new post was of outstanding importance, especially since Churchill, 
after the completion of "Operation Lords HHHH," had pulled SO1 out of the SOE's sphere of influence, placed it under the 
Ministry of Information, and renamed it the Political Warfare Executive, which would henceforth be under the command 
of the ruthless Brendan Bracken. 

After the war, Dalton would refer to Bracken as the one who had "exercised the most evil influence on Churchill" and as a 
"force of the devil. "35 It was no accident that with the assumption of control in the summer of 1941, this organization 
became considerably more threatening and secretive and eventually became embroiled in a struggle for control of political 
warfare with the rest of the intelligence community. It was a battle that Bracken, with Churchill's support, was to win, and 
so SO1 became a state within a state, answerable to no one, and with the start of the top-secret Himmler negotiations in 
1943, they would eventually lead them down a very dangerous path. 

Despite Dalton's extreme unease about the goals of "Operation Herren HHHH," the plan to mislead Hitler by faking peace 
negotiations was pursued in the spring of 1941. Hoare is known to have had other meetings with Albrecht Haushofer in 
Madrid, and on Saturday, April 19, 1941, Hess was again prepared to leave on a secret flight. On this occasion, however, 
something went wrong. HeB was already in his plane, standing on the tarmac, waiting for a telephone call before he was 
about to take off. When he took the call, Hess canceled his flight: "That's it for today. "36 Hoare was not waiting in 
Switzerland, but instead had to leave Madrid for Gibraltar to meet British Governor General Mason MacFarlane, who had 
just returned from a visit to Churchill in London. Hess, however, was not the man to be put off easily: There was too much 
at stake for him and Hitler, for 

the decision to invade Russia would determine victory or defeat in the war. Only 72 hours later, on Tuesday, April 22, an 
urgent note was handed out in the Foreign Office inquiring into the doubted veracity of a news report that Hess had 
appeared in Madrid.37 

It is not possible to determine with absolute certainty whether a meeting between Hess and Hoare took place in Madrid, 
because many files of embassy correspondence from this period-April 1941-are still classified as "unavailable," significantly all 
of them blocked until 2017-just as long as the Hess files. However, it is known that Hess was in Madrid at this time, as it was 
claimed that he was in Spain to deliver a message from Hitler to Franco. However, there is no reference in the Spanish 
archives to any such message being delivered to Franco at this time, and Hitler would hardly have used his deputy as a 
messenger boy. It is therefore quite possible that Hess visited Madrid for another reason. We know that he was disappointed 
that his attempt the previous week to meet Hoare in Switzerland had failed, and therefore it may well be that he was in 
Madrid a few days later for this purpose. The most likely place for this meeting may again have been the Villa Beigbe-ders, 
which is also known to have been the meeting place for all rounds of talks between Hoare and Haushofer. Despite the 
difficulty of establishing the occasion of the meeting, there is one strong clue to the subject: a letter Hoare had written to Sir 
Alexander Cadogan a few weeks earlier, and the subject of this communication had thrown the whole operation, carefully 


orchestrated by SO1, into complete chaos: 

"... [have had another meeting with Haushofer at Beigbeders house. I understand that he is here because of the persistence of 
his superior..." 

Hoare explained that all was not for the best, and continued: 

"... during the course of our conversation, it became clear that he and his family were beginning to be concerned about the 
lack of progress. 

During our conversation, Hfaushofer] asked why Edward [Halifax] had not moved so far, etc. I explained the complexity of 
the situation, which required a long lead time for each step. Hfaushofer] fully understood this, but replied that his superior 
was pressing for a meeting with a close confidant of the man with influence on neutral ground. After I had explained that 
this was out of the question, Hfaushofer] informed me that a trip somewhere for a confidential meeting had already been 
arranged for the head of the AO [Foreign Organization of the NSDAP], if that would break the deadlock." 

He concluded his letter with the remark: 

"... their demands are unrealistic, if not dangerous, but I am equally convinced that we must make some kind of meeting 
possible if the matter is not to go wrong. "38 

This letter contains strong indications of Hitler's demands in April 1941, as Hitler and Hess were becoming more than 
frustrated with what they perceived as Halifax's slow progress in his actions-if he took any actions at all-against Churchill. 
Hoare had explained during his conversation with Haushofer that this was an extremely delicate and complex situation and 
that Halifax would have to proceed very carefully. Haushofer understood this, but reported that his "superior" - Hitler - 
insisted that a meeting take place between their "head of the AO," the foreign organization, a foreign policy instrument of 
the Nazi Party, and someone Hoare cryptically described as "a close confidant of the man of influence." The head of the 
foreign organization was a man named Ernst Bohle, a close acquaintance of Hess and Haushofer who had been a British 
citizen until 1937. After he had moved his residence back to his fatherland, he made a meteoric rise in the NSDAP, and by 
1941 he was a man of prominence. He had occasionally met Hoare and Halifax in the 1930s, but not only these two, but also 
many other leading men in British politics, including Churchill when he was sent on a diplomatic mission to Britain to 
strengthen Anglo-German relations. 

The identity of the "close confidant of the man of influence" is somewhat more difficult to sort out, but a week after the 
Foreign Office report on Hess's Madrid visit, a British diplomat named William Strang became involved in the "Gentlemen's 
HHHH enterprise," and what he did next reveals the extreme importance that $O1, Eden, and Churchill attached to the 
German demand for a high-level meeting. And it reveals the identity of the "close confidant of the man of influence." 

Strang was a high flyer in the Foreign Office; he was close to both Leeper and Hoare, whom he had known for nearly 20 
years, and he was one of the few British Foreign Office men privy to the "Lords HHHH enterprise." He had therefore been 
entrusted with the execution of a very delicate task involving a member of the Royal Family, with whom he met on Friday, 
April 25, 1941. His mission: to ask this member of the royal family to support the enterprise aimed at deceiving Hitler. The 
next Monday, April 28, he wrote a report to his old acquaintance Alexander Cadogan: "As to our conversation on the H 
matter last week ..., I had a conversation last Friday with Sfeiner] K[énigliche] Hfoheit], the Duke of Kent. After I had 
explained the situation a little, he seemed more than willing to help in this extremely delicate matter."39 The Duke of Kent 
- the younger brother of King George VI - was, however, a very important person, Strang commented. - but, Strang further 
commented, was an astute man who was well aware of the extremely delicate nature of what was being asked of him, and he 
was not prepared to help without assurance from someone higher in rank than Strang that he was really helping the British 
government and not getting involved in any dubious secret service machinations. This fate had befallen his eldest brother, the 
Duke of Windsor, and it had been seen what had become of him-he had been exiled to the opposite side of the Atlantic until 
the war was over.40 

Prince George, the Duke of Kent, was no novice in the world of diplomacy and foreign policy. As the most politically astute 
of King George V's three sons, he had in the 

undertaken reconnaissance trips to Germany in the 1930s, as well as diplomatic missions for the British government. Most 
notable was his participation in a British delegation to Portugal in June 1940, officially to celebrate the 300th anniversary of 
Portugal's renewed independence but secretly to negotiate with Portugal's head of government, Antonio Salazar, to keep 
Portugal neutral in a war into which almost all of Europe had been drawn.41 The mission succeeded, Portugal remained 
neutral, and the British Foreign Office regarded Kent as a useful political-diplomatic broker. For SO1, however, the main 
interest was to "wedge" Kent for the deceptive enterprise against Hitler. Indeed, it was known to them that the German 
politicians believed Kent was quite sympathetic to their cause. This was because in the mid-1930s the Duke of Kent had met 
secretly with the prominent German politician Alfred Rosenberg, an old comrade-in-arms of Hitler. During the meeting, 
Rosenberg realized that the Duke was acting on behalf of his father, George V, who wanted to know everything he could 
about the new radical political force that had "overrun" Germany. Hearing this, Hitler believed he read support for National 
Socialism out of the duke's interest, much as he had with his older brother Edward, who had been king for almost a year after 
George V's death. After his deposition in December 1936, Edward, now Duke of Windsor, was still sympathetic to the 


German cause, and German leaders misinterpreted the Duke of Kent's role if they believed that this Briton was also inclined 
toward them. 

This is significant because Kent's involvement at this critical juncture reveals who Hitler and Hess considered "the man of 
influence." Haushofer was not only a proven expert on England and the English, he was also an expert on British 
constitutional law. He was therefore well aware that it was not enough for Hitler and Hess to "seduce" Sam Hoare and Lord 
Halifax with shawms of peace. Haushofer knew that if the Hoare/Halifax "peace faction" were to have a credible 
opportunity to take power 

takeover in Britain, then Churchill would first have to suffer defeat in the House of Commons in a vote of no confidence, 
and only then could Lord Halifax be commissioned by none other than King George VI to form a new government. It was a 
long drawn out and complicated process until Halifax would be installed in his position as Prime Minister and as the man 
who could agree to peace with Germany. 

As convoluted as this was, Haushofer knew it was the only way for a change of government in Britain. Therefore, not only 
did Hitler have to have acceptable peace terms ready for Halifax, but the English king had to be brought over to his side in 
order to form a new government. Hitler, Hess, and Haushofer had therefore demanded an assurance in the last round of talks 
with Hoare that he and Halifax had the support of King George VI-the "man of influence"-and this could only be made 
credible by meeting with a "close confidant," his younger brother, the Duke of Kent. 

Strang's and SO1's negotiations for the Duke of Kent's participation in their clandestine operation were carried out swiftly in 
the last days of April, for the clock was then running against SO1. But Hitler was also running out of time, for he was well 
advanced in his planning for an invasion of the USSR that summer, convinced that an Anglo-German peace would be 
achieved within a few weeks. He therefore wanted to schedule the Anglo-German meeting as soon as possible so that he 
could get as full a picture as possible of the true state of the negotiations and a rough idea of how quickly such a peace could 
be concluded. Therefore, SO1 did not have much time to prepare for the Kent-Bohle meeting. But the SO1 people were 
emphatic that under no circumstances would it be possible for the Duke of Kent to leave English soil. This was undoubtedly 
an attempt by SO1 to buy time. But this time Hitler and Hess had no intention of being put off. Hoare was therefore 
informed that this was not a 

problem; the German emissary would fly to a secret meeting on British soil. Arrangements would be made quickly for a 
meeting on the evening of May 10. The meeting place would be the residence of the "closest" of Haushofer's "English 
friends," the Duke of Hamilton's country estate, Dungavel House on the west coast of Scotland, where there was also a 
modern airstrip with hangar. 

While SO1 and the British Foreign Office were doing all they could to facilitate a meeting that would satisfy German 
wishes, information was cleverly spread in far-flung Spain so that Hitler and Hess would also be on the hook for SO1. What 
was said is known because the Italian ambassador in Madrid, Francesco Lequio, sent a coded communication to Rome: Hoare 
had mentioned to a German emissary only recently that the British government was unstable and that "Churchill could no 
longer rely on a majority [in the House of Commons]." What was even more surprising was that Hoare had stated that 
sooner or later he expected to be "recalled to London to take over the government with the clear task of making a 
compromise peace. "42 

Taken at face value, this should have led to a charge of treason against Hoare. Knowing, however, of his unshakable belief in 
the British cause and of his cooperation in SO1's "Enterprise Herren HHHH," it is clear that this, too, was a tempting bait 
put out to the Germans; a bait designed to convince them of Hoare's sincerity in plotting against Churchill to overthrow him 
and make peace. This, it was hoped, would cause the Germans to fall completely for SO1's planning, and the British did not 
have to wait long for it, as events showed. 

But it was at this point that something went wrong with SO1's carefully choreographed planning. SO1 had spent months 
trying to convince Hitler, Hess and Haushofer of a non-existent peace faction in the British government that was ready to 
overthrow Churchill and make peace. This was music to the Germans' ears. 

It was exactly the situation they believed existed and could be helped to a breakthrough with a little encouragement on their 
part. The negotiations had lasted through the fall and winter of 1940 and into the spring of 1941. Now, however, the 
Germans finally wanted to see buds on their carefully fertilized peace tree. They had therefore demanded a meeting with a 
"close confidant of the man of influence" - someone in King George VI's immediate entourage - who could assure them that 
the Hoare/Halifax faction had the King's support. Only reluctantly had the British agreed to this, and the meeting was to 
take place on English soil in complete secrecy. The British were expecting the head of the foreign organization, Ernst Bohle. 
They had to assume him after the last meeting between Hoare and Haushofer in the Villa Beig-beder in Madrid; indeed, it is 
known that Haushofer himself assumed that Bohle would be the emissary. The British had therefore attuned the Duke of 
Kent to whom he was to receive, and as chance would have it, Kent had asked his closest friend, the Duke of Buccleuch, to 
attend the meeting, knowing that Buccleuch had already met Bohle once in the thirties. Their relationship even went 
considerably beyond a passing acquaintance, for Bohle had once before stayed with Buccleuch at his Scottish country estate, 
Drumlanrig Castle, which in turn was only a few miles south of the Duke of Hamilton's country estate, Dungavel House. 


As far as the British were concerned, everything seemed to mesh beautifully. They looked forward to a meeting on Saturday, 
May 10, 1941, on British soil; Ernst Bohle would be convinced by the Duke of Kent that Halifax had the King's support, the 
German representative would then fly back, fully convinced of British good faith and the fact that a coup would soon take 
place in England to overthrow Churchill. This in turn would reinforce Hitler's belief that a change of government in Britain 
was imminent, which in turn allowed him to attack Russia with impunity, believing he would soon have peace in the West. 
If everything went as the British had planned, they would soon get their much needed second front, an abyss into which 
Hitler would have to pump ever greater quantities of men and material, if not the Russian bear would turn the fortunes of 
war and slowly swallow Hitler's Germany whole. 

But as in real life, not everything goes as smoothly as planned in intelligence operations, and SO1 had to witness its carefully 
laid plans being completely overturned... 

On the evening of May 10, 1941, three groups of Englishmen had gathered at three different locations: 

At SO1 headquarters in Woburn Abbey, some very important people were present, as they wanted to be updated hour by 
hour on the secret meeting underway in Scotland. That evening there was Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, along with close 
confidants from his ministry: Vansittart, Cadogan and Strang. Also present were the originators of the "Lords HHHH 
enterprise" from the SO1 side, Leonard St Clair Ingrams, Richard Crossman, Robert Bruce Lockhart, and Rex Leeper, along 
with their superior, Minister Hugh Dalton, who had been under constant attack from Churchill's "devoted disciple" Brendan 
Bracken in recent weeks. He hung in the balance of his position as head of SOE, but only just, and he knew that every man 
present at Woburn Abbey that night was just waiting to receive the decisive blow from the hand of his nemesis, Brendan 
Bracken. The men of SO1 did not have to wait long - immediately after the "Lords HHHH enterprise" was completed, 
Churchill was to give Bracken a free hand to strike the final blow, and Dalton was finished. 

75 kilometers northwest of London, other important figures were assembled. Not far from Oxford was a large aristocratic 
estate, Ditchley Park. In 1940, its owner had leased his property to Churchill for the duration of the war as a fallback option 
to the country estate of Chequers, which was feared to be within range of the German Luftwaffe. Ditchley Park was 

hardly less luxurious, however. As soon as Churchill moved in, the estate was converted into a best-equipped command 
center, with multiple intelligence facilities, a multitude of tap-proof telephone lines, deciphering machines, teletype 
machines, and long-range transmitting equipment capable of reaching even the most remote spot on earth. Thus, having 
made himself comfortable at Ditchley Park, Churchill could direct the war from there just as if he were in the War Cabinet 
rooms deep beneath Whitehall. That evening Churchill was in the company of his old friend and Air Minister, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, and his loyal companion Brendan Bracken, who was already preparing his next move to finally bring Dalton down. 
Oddly enough, Churchill had another guest that evening - the special envoy of the American president, Harry Hopkins. 
While all these men were watching the clocks either at Woburn Abbey or at Churchill's home in Ditchley Park, preparing 
for the most sensitive phase of the "Gentlemen's HHHH enterprise" on which the further course of the war might depend, a 
number of men had also gathered high up in western Scotland, and they were pondering the same problems. For them, 
however, the stakes were much higher, for they were about to meet the German emissary Ernst Bohle, and any mistake they 
made could lead to Hitler and Hess discovering that the peace negotiations were a sham. Such a conclusion would have 
disastrous consequences, for with the realization that these negotiations were based on deceptions, it would be obvious that 
the British would never make peace, and that in turn meant war to the extreme until one of them collapsed. 

At Dungavel House that evening were the Duke of Kent, the Duke of Buccleuch, a Balte who can almost certainly be 
identified as Baron "Bill" de Ropp (a member of British intelligence who had accompanied the Duke of Kent when he met 
Alfred Rosenberg in the mid-1930s), and a man from the SO! named Voigt. 

There may also have been another State Department representative there to advise the Duke of Kent, but this is not certain. 
All these men at Woburn Abbey, Ditchley Park, and at Dungavel House were waiting for the head of the foreign 
organization, Ernst Bohle. But the plans of SO1, worked out in great detail, came to nothing in such a terrible way that the 
men at Woburn Abbey could not have foreseen. Soon, headlines around the world would report one of the strangest events 
of the entire war. 

At the same time, a German plane coming from the North Sea flew in, passed the northern English coast, then abruptly 
turned into the Scottish Lowlands. At breakneck speed, it made a turn that took it over Scotland into the vicinity of 
Glasgow. At the RAF radar station at Turnhouse, near Edinburgh, the Duke of Hamilton (squadron commander of a 
command post of RAF fighter pilots) was on watch when a female air force helper spotted on the radar screen a lone aircraft 
given the designation "42J." 

Two Spitfires on patrol over the Farne Islands were tasked to track down the mystery aircraft, and from the RAF base at 
Acklington a third Spitfire set off to help them. None of the three aircraft could make contact, however, and the lone plane 
was able to continue on its way unmolested. Now flying under the radar screen, it was estimated to be thundering along its 
path over rural Scotland at over 500 mph. 

When the plane reached the west coast barely half an hour later, two Czech pilots, Vaclav "Felix" Baumann and Leopold 
Srom, climbed from the RAF airfield at Aldergrove to intercept the German plane, which was now heading for the Firth of 


Clyde. After reaching the Clyde in record time, the two Czechs spotted the lone German aircraft. Just as they were about to 
attack, an urgent message came over the radio for them to "call off the action and return." Thinking it was a mistake, Bau 
mann replied that they were within firing range, but he was interrupted with the words, "Sorry, Felix, old boy. It won't 
work. You've got to come back. Immediately. "43 

Now the German plane was less than nine minutes' flight from Dungavel House. It was now 10:40 p.m. and as good as dark. 
At this point, the event began to take on a life of its own, and SO1's ability to get a handle on the situation failed for the 
simple reason that the German threw a wrench in the works, identifying himself by radio as someone other than Ernst Bohle. 
At 10:45 p.m., the plane passed over Dungavel House, and that's when something strange happened. 

In 2000, using the pseudonym "Mrs. Abbot" because she wished to remain anonymous, a former RAF air force volunteer 
revealed that she and a friend had left the kitchen at Dungavel House on the night of May 10, 1941, when they were 
surprised to see the runway lights turned on.44 This occurrence was so rare, and so contrary to the strict blackout regulations, 
that they hoped the lighting did not result from "some diabolical electrical fault so that it would attract the attention of a 
‘Jerry' bomber pilot [British nickname for Germans or German soldiers, translator] and get us killed." 

Moments later, the two women were relieved to see the lights go out again and the runway plunged into darkness. But much 
to their surprise, shortly thereafter an airplane was heard flying at a low altitude over the rural seclusion. They had "almost 
expected the lights to come back on. But they stayed off." About ten minutes later, they again heard "an airplane - probably 
the same one again - fly by." It did not land - it could not land - in complete darkness and continued to fly unsteadily north. 
The true identity of the German aircrew had just been learned when the pilot decided not to commit suicide with a daring 
landing attempt in the darkness, but to parachute out, believing himself to be in close proximity to his destination, Dungavel 
House. 

However, the pilot was no longer in the immediate vicinity of Dungavel House and landed a few miles away on a 
smallholding near the croft of a farmhand. The farmhand came to his aid and took him to his cottage, where some Royal 
Signals soldiers from Eaglesham House, about a mile and a half away, hurried off to assist in apprehending the mysterious 
visitor. 

The German insisted his name was Alfred Horn, and he repeatedly asked to be taken to Dungavel House. But he had no 
luck, for it was clear to all that he was German, and these hostile visitors had no right to dictate where they wished to go. A 
short time later, men of the Home Gard [a type of British Land Guard, the translator] arrived, and the German was taken to 
Glasgow for questioning. Once in the hands of the Home Gard, it was quickly established that the mysterious visitor was in 
fact the Fiihrer's deputy, Hitler's closest confidant, Rudolf Hess. Virtually everyone was now in shock, especially at Dungavel 
House and at Woburn Abbey, where attempts were made to keep up with the situation via the Duke of Hamilton, who set 
out that very night from the RAF base at Turnhouse to Glasgow to confirm the identity of the mysterious stranger.45 

Since the end of the war, much has been written about Rudolf Hess's flight to England on May 10, 1941. Every aspect of this 
flight, every turn of his plane, and all the countermeasures taken by the English defenders have been examined over and over 
again in an attempt to piece together the individual fragments of truth that could reveal the true purpose of his mission. But 
the technical data of his flight are insignificant in comparison with what was revealed about the "Unternehmen Herren 
HHHH": about the expected arrival of a German emissary on British soil - with everyone expecting Ernst Bohle - in the 
midst of a desperate struggle for survival. If one knows the truth - namely, that certain high-ranking British were involved in 
secret peace negotiations and were expecting an airplane, even if it brought another emissary who was not 

expected emissary - then the whole affair makes considerably more sense. 

From the moment Hess stepped off the plane, the entire choreography of SO1's "Herr HHHH enterprise," so carefully 
planned, literally dissolved into thin air. All the events that now followed on May 10, 1941, starting at 11:09 p.m. - the 
moment when Hess burst into the middle of the public - must then be viewed in the light of the fact that everything that 
now happened was no longer planned. 

"Rudolf Hess in Glasgow - officially confirmed," sounded the Scottish newspaper Daily Record after a few days. It 
continued, "Herr Hess, Hitler's right-hand man, has fled Germany and is now in Glasgow... "46 

From the moment that the arrival of Hess in England became public knowledge, the reactions of the British government 
were nothing more than an attempt at damage control, aimed not only at keeping the "Herr HHHH enterprise" from 
collapsing before Hitler made the fatal decision to turn his troops against Russia, but on the other hand also had to conceal 
the fact that leading men in the British government, Foreign Office, and intelligence services had participated in a 
Machiavellian deception maneuver to deceive Hitler, engaging in alleged peace negotiations. If the fact that Hitler had 
offered pragmatic and realistic peace overtures had come to the public's attention, it would inevitably have resulted in a crisis 
of Anglo-American relations, for Americans could rightly say, "If Hitler made such generous peace overtures (and it must be 
recalled in this connection that he was prepared to withdraw German forces from all the occupied countries of Western 
Europe), why is such a serious effort not carefully followed up?" Inevitably, the governments in exile of France, Belgium, 
Norway, Denmark, and Holland would also have turned their eyes suspiciously on the British government and rightly asked 
why they were not consulted. 


There were thus great dangers for Churchill, Eden, the Foreign Office, and SO1 in those explosive days that followed Hess's 
arrival in Scotland; dangers that were not lessened by an accident that occurred the morning after Hess's arrival. 

Early on Sunday morning, May 11, 1941, the Duke of Kent, with the Duke of Buccleuch as his passenger, was driving on 
the road from Glasgow to Lanark. After passing the entrance gate to the Dungavel House estate, he caused an accident in a 
moment of inattention. After several hours, Ingrams sent a message from Woburn Abbey to Voigt at Dungavel House, 
"concerning the accident ... on the road from Douglas to Lanark between a carriage driven by Sfeine] Royal] Hfoheit] the 
Duke of Kent was driving, and a coal lorry. "47 

Voigt immediately sent a message classified "top secret" to Rex Leeper, stating, "I can confirm that neither the Duke nor his 
companion, Buccleuch, were injured, but in view of Lanark's proximity to the events of the previous weekend, steps have 
been taken to ensure that the accident receives no mention in the press... "48 

And so SO1 ended its first large-scale plot of political warfare and serious deception. A few weeks later, Hitler, who by now 
had committed himself to an attack on Russia, would launch his Operation Barbarossa. He was greatly pained by the loss of 
Hess, and documents from SO1 reveal that through continuous contacts via Hoare and Haushofer, the British remained 
suspicious of him. He still believed, however, that it was only a matter of time before Halifax decided to overthrow 
Churchill and negotiate an armistice with Germany.49 

The SO1 intrigue was a complete success, and Hitler for the moment continued to be hoodwinked as to the true intent of the 
British politicians' decision to continue the war against Germany until its complete defeat. Now Hitler was far too 
preoccupied with his invasion of Russia to have any chance of backing down. 

could have backed down. He had thrown a huge part of his army against the East, the retooling of the railroad track in the 
East as well as the laying out of field airfields in Poland was largely completed, and all his top generals were waiting in the 
East for the order to attack. When one also considers that Soviet intelligence was watching the German buildup with 
growing concern, it becomes clear that SO1 had successfully maneuvered Hitler into a position where he had no choice but 
to attack the USSR. 

"When I awoke on Sunday morning, the 22nd [of June]," Churchill later wrote, "I was brought the news of Hitler's invasion 
of Russia. This transformed my conviction into certainty. "50 This was the event Churchill had long awaited. Ever since the 
debacle at Dunkirk, and even during the Battle of Britain, Churchill had been aware that Britain could never defeat 
Germany on her own. At one of SO1's Saturday meetings at Woburn Abbey, its chief Rex Leeper had stated that it was 
becoming increasingly clear that Britain was no longer capable of winning the war in Europe on her own.51 The Axis was 
simply too strong, and the territorial losses were too great, for Britain to recover. This by no means meant that Germany was 
invincible; it only meant that England would have to resort to contrivances on how to get Germany to make fatal mistakes 
and serve up a much-needed ally to the British. A ruse by which Hitler would be persuaded to make the biggest mistake of 
the war, a mistake he had said he would never make, which was to open a second front in the East as long as he was involved 
in a conflict with the British in the West. 

This was the first round in a war of skulduggery and treachery, which SO1 won with a bang, and which Hitler undoubtedly 
lost. With the success of this enterprise, SO1's political warfare capabilities were beyond doubt, and Churchill was convinced 
that this 

exceedingly useful instrument would now become even more effective under the direction of his minion Brendan Bracken. 
SO1 (soon renamed the Political Warfare Executive, or PWE for short) had made its journeyman showing as an effective 
organization, skilled in the art of deception and political warfare. In the years that followed, SO 1/PWE would continue to 
carry out enterprises of great importance aimed at confounding the German government, initially from minor tasks such as a 
briefing to the British government on the most demoralizing type of bombing raids on Germany. It says in this connection, 
"If these bombing raids are freely declared to be retaliatory...they can too easily be regarded as typical British hypocrisy. The 
attacks [on major German cities] were to be carried out after a solemn warning from the Prime Minister ... Such a warning 
itself would ... cause considerable alarm in Germany. "52 But it was precisely the involvement of leading members of the 
Nazi leadership in top-secret talks that was aimed at bringing about a political catastrophe in Germany. 

SO 1/PWE had therefore had its greatest successes with the involvement of Hitler and Hess in top-secret, fake peace 
negotiations. There were, however, other leading men in the German government who did not know that their leader had 
already tried and failed to make peace with the British, and who had therefore decided to take a negotiated peace into their 
own hands. The most prominent of these men was Reichsfiihrer SS Heinrich Himmler. When he launched his attempt to 
open negotiations with the British government, he fell into the same well-lubricated trap as his Ftlhrer had before, and 
instead of being in secret talks with the British government, he had to realize that his peace efforts had been undermined and 
hijacked by the Political Warfare Executive. 

When the Political Warfare Executive, now headed by the ruthless and highly efficient Brendan Bracken, realized that it 
had contacted Heinrich Himmler himself and 

with leading men of the SS, however, it had chosen a giant target for its next plot. 

The British needed a powerful ally and a second front in 1941: SO1 had therefore led Hitler on to believe that he could 


attack the Soviet Union with impunity, since he would soon make peace with England. 

Britain's needs in 1943 generated the desire to turn the political collapse of the German Reich into complete anarchy from 
which it could not recover, in order to shorten the war by many months and save many lives. What Hitler, Hess and 
Haushofer wanted to do to Churchill in 1941, Churchill and Bracken planned to do to Hitler in 1943 and 1944. It was an 
extremely bold plan, the consequences of which could be a tremendous advantage to the Allied cause. The Political Warfare 
Executive was therefore directed to exploit the covert intentions of Heinrich Himmler, who wanted both to make peace 
with the Allies and to maneuver himself into the highest office of state in Germany. It was to promote a coup d'état against 
Hitler that would embroil the NSDAP in internal struggles for political control and plunge the country into political chaos... 
---CHAPTER 4 - 

HIMMLER IN THE "PEACE TRAP". 

In April 1976, GCHQ, Britain's most capable organization for cracking enemy encryption as well as for intelligence 
observation, released a small selection of papers that have become known as the "Venona Decrypts." These documents, 
which were traded as top secret until the mid-1970s, reveal that throughout the war years the British had intercepted and 
decrypted messages sent to Moscow by Russian agents. The ability to decode even messages that the Russians believed were 
secured with an unbreakable code was something the British possessed well into the 1950s and 1960s. So for the Cold War, 
this had great significance. The information that British codebreakers had broken a whole series of Russian ciphers during 
World War II was necessarily kept secret as long as the actual contents of those deciphers were of greater importance to 
many other professions than to historians. But the publication of certain "Venona decrypts" steered the story of secret 
German attempts to negotiate a peace in a new direction and onto an entirely new terrain for the Political Warfare 
Executive-a terrain it hoped would enable it to beat the German leadership once again in a secret war of ideas. 

On April 13, 1942, a Russian agent identified as Alexander A. Pavlov sent a coded message to his commanding officer in 
Moscow, a certain Captain Mikhail Alexandrovich Vorontsov. In it, he described an extremely important intelligence 
observation that could hold crucial consequences for Russia's war against Germany: 

"The banker Baron Waldemar von Oppenheim arrived in Stockholm on April 8.... He was carrying 20 kg of diplo 

mate luggage for two addresses: the German delegation in Stockholm and ... the Swedish Foreign Ministry ... [Agent] PER ... 
reports that he had two meetings with the Swedish banker [Marcus] Wallenberg, whom he asked to contact English 
financiers on the question of concluding an Anglo-German peace based on a return to pre-1939 positions, and on the 
question of a joint attack on the USSR with the aim of destroying it completely. Wallenberg ... recommended that contact be 
made directly with the British delegation ... Oppenheim flew to Berlin on April 12 in a special plane. "1 

A supplementary page to GCHQ's factual submission reports under the heading, "Baron Oppenheim visited Stockholm to 
discuss peace proposals with Wallenberg. 

It was later determined that his [Oppenheim's] purpose was to make unofficial contact with the British Commercial Attache 
on behalf of the German Government and through an agency of Swedish business connections; rumored to be delivering 
Hitler's peace proposal to the British. "2 

Meanwhile, almost a year had passed since Hitler had last tried to find an approach to peace negotiations with the British. 
The last time he had entered the world of peace explorations, he had gotten deeply involved in a bag of tricks by trying to 
negotiate a separate peace with Lord Halifax, with the goal of toppling Churchill as prime minister. 

However, much had changed in the year between the negotiations with Halifax and the spring of 1942. Hitler, still assuming 
that peace with Britain was possible, had in the meantime launched Operation Barbarossa, the invasion of the Soviet Union. 
But the astonishing successes of the summer campaign, the rapid conquest of vast swaths of Soviet territory when the 
German Wehrmacht could barely follow the Red Army's completely disintegrated retreat, gave way to the harsh realities of 
slowly sinking into the mud of the Russian autumn, followed by the horrific privations of the indescribable cold of the 
Russian winter. Worse still, despite the successes of the Sommerfeld 

victories, the Wehrmacht had not succeeded in capturing Moscow and the other major central Russian cities, so the German 
army awaited the winter in the vast expanses of Russia, over which the icy winds from the Urals swept; and the winter of 
1941 was particularly harsh. 

In the winter of 1941, even Winston Churchill finally saw his hopes come true when the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, drawing the United States into the war. All the goals formulated at the secret SO1 strategy meeting of February 
1941 had come to pass in the meantime: Rex Leeper's "conclusion that a world war could be won even if a European war 
could no longer be won "3 seemed to be becoming a reality. England had successfully resisted the German onslaught until the 
war had been expanded into a world war, and now it was inevitable that the scales of war would one day tilt mercilessly in 
Germany's favor. 

For all his faults, Hitler was an astute instinctive politician. He was the leader of the German Reich, through whose hands 
passed daily all the reports on the war situation - be they military, economic, political or foreign policy - and he, too, was 
able to read the writing on the wall. Germany's military situation might soon prove untenable in the face of overwhelming 
Allied superiority. Regardless of what he and Dr. Goebbels fed the Germans daily as propaganda, Germany was far from 


winning the war; indeed, perhaps-and this was the most worrisome-it could soon find itself in a position from which it 
would lose. 

Hitler had therefore concluded in the spring of 1942 that, if at all possible, now was the time to come to a peace with the 
Allies; it was undoubtedly better to enter these negotiations from a position of strength before Germany's military situation 
deteriorated and Hitler then had to seek peace from a position of weakness. Hitler knew that the Allies would smell blood as 
soon as this position was reached; they would not then be willing to negotiate 

but would push the conflict until Germany's defeat was complete or the country had to agree to a humiliating surrender. 
And that is why Hitler sent Baron von Oppenheim to Stockholm in April 1942 with the mission of opening a channel of 
communication with the British government. Both his choice of meeting place with the British and that of the neutral 
mediator were well thought out, and they were to be of growing importance in the years to come, not only for Hitler as he 
made his fruitless attempts to strike a deal with the British, but also for the next important participant in covert peace 
negotiations: Heinrich Himmler. 

The Stockholm of 1942 was an island of peace in the midst of a sea of troubles and war. Sweden had been very adept at 
maintaining its neutrality during the last three years of the war, which was not at all easy given the fact that it was in close 
proximity to the most heavily contested areas of the entire war. On its northeastern border was Finland, which had been at 
war with Russia since November 1939; to the west was Norway, which had been occupied by the Germans in April 1940. 
To the south was the German Reich, at war with the Allies, and since the summer of 1941 waging a brutal and relentless war 
against the Russians. Sweden was the only Scandinavian country not yet at war, and situated on the opposite coast of the 
Baltic - an extremely dangerous place during World War II - it was literally an island of the blessed in the middle of a war- 
torn sea. Sweden was also, significantly, one of the few places in Europe (the others being Spain and Switzerland) where 
Germans and Englishmen could meet unobserved to discuss the progress of the war. Sweden - and Stockholm in particular - 
was therefore an extremely important place during the war years. 

Hitler's choice of the mediator responsible for the British was also very interesting. The 43-year-old Marcus Wallenberg was 
a leading Swedish businessman and banker. As director of Enskilda Bank, Wallenberg was also chairman of the Swedish 
delegation. 

tion of the Swedish wartime trade delegation and, in that capacity, was responsible for negotiating Sweden's wartime trade 
agreements with the Allied powers. In this capacity, he traveled frequently to Great Britain and the United States and met 
most of the leading politicians of both countries. The British envoy to Sweden, Victor Mailet, also actually wrote to Anthony 
Eden seven months earlier: 

"My dear Minister, 

on the same plane as this letter my friend Marcus Wallenberg flew to England, and I know he hopes very much that you will 
find time to receive him ... He is, of course, first and foremost a patriotic Swede, but he has never tried to conceal his strong 
pro-British feelings.... My personal relations with him and with his family may be described as the closest friendship. "4 
Despite this almost exemplary letter of recommendation and the fact that Victor Mailet undoubtedly believed Wallenberg to 
bea reliable supporter of the British cause, there were other facets to Marcus Wallenberg's character that made him seem to 
leading Germans to be an ideal intermediary between them and the British. It is a little known fact that Wallenberg and his 
bank, the Enskilda Bank, were an instrument by which German industrial and commercial assets were "hidden" in Allied 
countries during the war years. The Americans in particular were overly sensitive to companies in the U'S. that were owned 
by Germans, such as Bosch, in whose case Enskilda Bank succeeded in deceiving the Americans about the Germans as 
owners. The profits were collected by Enskilda Bank, which acted as the holding company for the American shares in Bosch 
AG Deutschland. This fact alone acted as a magnet for Himmler. Through his circle of friends-RFSS, Himmler was not only 
in close contact with Bosch, but he even had a high-ranking member of the SS on the supervisory board. Himmler had 
always been a man who wanted to keep every aspect of the SS's remit in Germany under control, whether that concerned 
state security, the army, or business interests, and so he undoubtedly knew 

of Marcus Wallenberg's assistance to Bosch, where he had helped - as had many other large German companies - to retain 
the same legal status abroad as before the outbreak of the war. 

Marcus Wallenberg was thus an international figure respected by all. He was the tennis partner of King Gustav of Sweden, 
and was known to be on close and friendly terms with Victor Mailet, the British envoy. Such a respected person, who was 
known to give support to both sides during the war and was based in neutral Sweden, automatically attracted the attention of 
men in Germany who wanted to establish contacts with the British in order to end the war. The first was Hitler, who sought 
contact with British officials through Wallenberg in April 1942. However, these Germans - whether they were supreme 
figures like Hitler or lone diplomats in a neutral country (and there were so many who tried to find a level of negotiation 
with the British on their own initiative during the war years) - without knowing it, faced an insurmountable task if they 
thought they could convince the British of their serious desire for peace. The plain truth is that the British government never 
harbored any intention of negotiating peace with any German, be he a National Socialist or an opponent of Nazi policy. 

A clue as to why the British took this attitude was contained in a letter from Sir Robert Vansittart (a close friend of Winston 


Churchill), the British Foreign Office's chief diplomatic adviser, to Lord Halifax, then Foreign Secretary, written in the 
summer of 1940 in response to a remarkably generous peace offer made to Victor Mailet by Hitler through his personal legal 
adviser, Dr. Ludwig Weissauer (see p. 129).5 

From this it is evident that from the very first day of the war British politicians were determined either to reject any peace 
overtures or to engage the German leadership in some sort of political warfare. In the summer of 1940, when the shock and 
horror of the 

of the British Expeditionary Force in France and its escape from Dunkirk were still fresh in the memory of every 
Englishman, Hitler's offer, delivered by Dr. Weissauer, was rejected without even a second's hesitation. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in April 1942, when the Russians had inflicted heavy losses on the German Wehrmacht and the United States 
had been drawn into the conflict, Hitler's new attempt to negotiate a peace with the British through Baron von Oppenheim 
and Marcus Wallenberg was rejected with equal determination. 

However, British officials knew that as surely as one night is followed by the next day, German peace offers would arrive in 
the future. They had, after all, begun in the very first days of the war, and they would continue until the last days of the 
conflict. What was happening now, however, aroused British interest not with the intention of actually talking peace with 
any German, but rather because an opportunity had presented itself for the Political Warfare Executive to become proactive 
again in its war game and to use German peace intentions to inflict political damage on Germany. The SO1/PWE had 
scored a stunning success for itself the year before by encouraging Hitler to attack Russia. The PWE men were just looking 
around for a new opportunity with which to strike another devastating blow against Germany. As things were now 
beginning to present themselves, the PWE men hoped that the damage done this time would be so great that the war could 
be shortened by many months... 

On May 7, 1942, Sir Samuel Hoare sent a coded telegram from Madrid to Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. In this message 
Hoare revealed that "Max Hohenlohe has arrived here with his wife.... He demands to see me urgently before May 25, the 
date of his departure for Germany.... He insists that he has a matter of the utmost interest to report to me. Do you wish me to 
meet him or not? "6 

At about 11:55 p.m. on the night of May 11, Eden sent a message back to Hoare, classified as "secret," which stated: 

"I would prefer that neither you nor any other member of your entourage meet Hohenlohe. Due to the recent appearance of 
[new German] peace feelers and rumors in ... Sweden ... it is of extraordinary importance not to give the enemy an 
opportunity for false interpretations. If news of such a meeting became public..the damage to us would be far greater than 
the value of anything the Prince might tell us. "7 

Surprisingly, it appears that Hoare took no notice of Eden's instructions, for on May 12 he produced a "top secret" coded 
telegram to Sir Alexander Cadogan informing him of a meeting between his military attaché and Hohenlohe that had been 
authorized by him. It is interesting to note here that Hoare used the same Spanish intermediary-Beigbeder-to facilitate the 
Anglo-German contact that he had also used the year before in the Hitler/HeB/Haushofer negotiations. 

"Brigadier General Torr met briefly with Prince Hohenlohe last night at Beig-beder's home. Hohenlohe stated that he had a 
very significant and discreet peace offer to make. He revealed that he had been sent here by Himmler, who wanted to know 
whether we were willing to accept him as an alternative to the Fiihrer in Germany. Hohenlohe confirmed that Himmler 
possessed the support of the leading industrialists of Germany, who wanted to be rid of Hitler because he had led Germany 
into an extremely losing war, the end of which was not in sight." 

Hoare ended his message with the question: 

"Do you wish any message to be delivered to Hohenlohe before he leaves for Germany again on May 25? "8 

It is not possible to say with certainty whether Hohenlohe received a message to pass on to Himmler, because as far as the 
Archive's file holdings are concerned, many of them are still blocked and under secrecy until 2019. Nevertheless, Himmler's 
involv- 

vation in the peace feelers at this crossroads of events is a more than interesting development, and it should no doubt have 
attracted the interest of both the British Foreign Office and the PWE. This is well known, as Hoare's telegram clearly noted 
that it had been forwarded to Robert Bruce Lockhart, a key figure in the former SO1, who was by then a senior member of 
the Political Warfare Executive. Moreover, the mention of the leading German industrialists was an equally important clue, 
for it showed that Himmler was closely intertwined with German industrial and commercial interests. 

This situation became even more apparent within the next twelve months, when Himmler remarkably covered for an 
attempt by the Skoda Works in 1943 to have its own production facilities spared from British bombing in return for an offer 
that the giant industrial concern would cut back its armaments production. Amazingly, this approach was made through the 
British legation in Stockholm. He reveals that the go-between, a Mr. Linder [the Swedish manager of Omnipol], at a secret 
meeting "spoke of secret agreements made between the M.E.W. [Britain's Ministry of Economic Warfare] and IG Farben 
[one of Germany's largest industrial complexes] ... had spoken, and that Skoda wished to make a similar agreement which 
would prevent bombing... "9 

Buried deep in British files, marked "top secret" and not declassified until the late 1990s, is a note which states: "From a 


secret source in Denmark we have learned that Himmler was behind this, because it has now come to light that he was trying 
to establish direct contact with England through various channels. "10 

From this it can be inferred that Himmler strove both to establish direct communication with British officials, but also to be 
in close contact with German industry - something that had been developing through his circle of friends, the Reichsfiihrer 
SS, since the mid-1930s - so that he could look ahead and present himself as a moderate 

and far-sighted man who wished to cool the conflict and perhaps bring about peace. 

These were Himmler's first attempts in the world of peace instigation. In many areas of this sphere, however, he was still a 
novice, as is evident from the very effort of Prince Hohenlohe in May 1942, when he attempted to make contact with the 
British Government by way of rapprochement on a rather subordinate level through the Madrid Embassy. We have seen 
before, however, that the Reichsfiihrer SS was an intelligent man with a quick grasp of things, and so it did not take long for 
his peace feelers to rise to a reasonable and serious level. This will attract British attention and reveal that Himmler was a key 
figure in Germany's peace effort and was eager to play a decisive role in Germany's political struggle for the future. This 
situation opened up an extremely interesting and seductive opportunity for the Political Warfare Executive. 

At this point, we need to take another look at the development of the Political Warfare Executive to understand how 
important this extremely secret organization was to become in Britain's covert war of wits against Nazi Germany. With the 
termination of "Enterprise Herren HHHH" in May 1941, Churchill had let Brendan Bracken off the leash so that he could 
destroy Hugh Dalton, the dual minister for the SOE and for economic warfare. The SOE (here meaning primarily SO2) and 
SO1 were to become key weapons in the war against Germany, and Churchill was determined to have these two intelligence 
organizations run by men he trusted; by henchmen during his "years of Odnis" in the 1930s, men who, moreover, had clear 
ideas that there could be no room for debate about moral attitudes in this war-a point of view espoused by Hugh Dalton. 
Anything, but really anything, should be allowed in the struggle for victory; no matter how dangerous or unconscionable 
that might 

would be. Only one thing counted: the defeat of Hitler and Germany. 

The logical consequence of the termination of "Unternehmen Herren HHHH" was the removal of Dalton. 

With Dalton's removal from the chief post of SOE, Churchill simultaneously made another far-reaching decision. He 
decided to remove SO1 from the SOE's sphere of influence. In the future, SOE as an organization was to consist only of 
SO2, which was responsible for carrying out acts of sabotage against Germany in the occupied part of Europe. 

$01, which in the summer of 1940 had become the home of Britain's experts in large-scale deception operations and 
psychological warfare-the unit that was to destroy Germany from within-was transformed into a warfare organization with 
its own rights. 

To increase the clout of this organization, Churchill appointed Brendan Bracken as Minister of Information in the summer 
of 1941, and to this new ministry he also placed SO1, which would henceforth operate under the new and clearer 
designation of 'Political Warfare Executive’. The Political Warfare Executive, better known by the abbreviation 'PWE', was 
initially to continue with its main task of disseminating radio propaganda in Germany and the occupied countries, but behind 
this 'front' was a select group of men who were experts in the art of political deception, deception and political warfare; a 
unit that was to set in motion select operations against the German leadership in order to cause the greatest possible damage. 
The raison d'étre of this particular small group was to upset the dangerous political situation in Germany, where political 
"alliance changes" were in the offing whenever an opportunity for personal political advantage presented itself. The 
SO1/PWE men knew that this was the weak point of the NSDAP; the party did not yet have a long political pedigree, and 
as it was, it was vulnerable to the British style of political warfare. 

At the time the SOE was placed under the Ministry of Information, one of the SO1/PWE's top leaders, Sefton Delmer, 
defined its primary goals as follows: "We want to spread stirring and corrosive news among the Germans, which should lead 
to creating distrust of their government and disobedience." He continued, "Our machinations consist of trickery. We feign 
an active following to which we send messages and instructions." He elaborated that one of the main aims of the Political 
Warfare Executive had been to make the majority of Germans believe that the British were closely associated with a group 
of bland Germans who “had once thought Hitler was not bad and who had fought alongside him ... but have since become 
appalled at the corruption, godlessness, profiteering, post-hunting, selfishness, rivalries within cliques, and at the system of a 
party which is above the law which the Nazi party itself established." He concluded his remarks with another central 
objective, according to which the German people were to believe that "the soldiers of the Wehrmacht, the best part of the 
people," were being "knocked out cold ... while the SS party police were being given pressure posts in the homeland to make 
Germany safer for the party."11 This was to create tension in Germany between the so-called decent majority of its citizens 
and the Nazi Party, who were to feel that they were being betrayed by the party, whose leaders were to look like exploitative 
and self-serving manipulators. 

These were the public - 'front' activities of the PWE. It was, however, the covert activities of the PWE, carried out between 
the summer of 1941 and the summer of 1945, that should be considered highly controversial and that were kept top secret 
for the next sixty years, indeed very difficult to uncover even now, in the 21st century. To run this organization-which was 


deeply involved in the art of producing subversive propaganda broadcasts for Germany while simultaneously carrying out 
political sabotage-Brendan Bracken assembled an Execution Committee of five top experts in 

political warfare. This Committee of Five consisted of Robert Bruce Lockhart (who served as liaison to the Foreign Office), 
Brigadier General Brooks (in charge of operations), Ivone Kirkpatrick (a senior member of the Foreign Office and a proven 
expert on Germany who had served as First Secretary of the British Embassy in Berlin in the 1930s and had met all the 
leading Nazi politicians there), Rex Leeper (who, as head of SO1, had headed the "Gentlemen's HHHH enterprise," had 
worked in political intelligence in the 1930s, and was an expert in the art of deception and in the field of political warfare), 
and Major Desmond Morton (who, as Churchill's personal aide, had been close to Churchill and had undertaken special 
duties of supervising the Enigma decrypts, the decipherment of the best-protected German secret code during the war).12 
This was the background of the leading men of the political warfare executive, and these individuals recruited primarily 
those people who were known to have special skills in political warfare and in the execution of intelligence operations against 
Germany. And they had achieved stunning success in the summer of 1941 with their first covert political warfare operation, 
"Unternehmen Herren HHHH." For the next twelve months, the organization returned to its proper role of deceptive 
propaganda in Germany and the occupied territories, as so accurately described by Sefton Delmer. While conducting these 
campaigns, which indeed played a significant role in the war effort, top PWE officials were scouting for another key 
opportunity to launch a covert political offensive against the German leadership. Such opportunities were not commonplace, 
for they required the confluence of numerous special circumstances such that Nazi politicians were thereby "ready for 
exploitation." 

One indispensable prerequisite was the involvement of leading German politicians, who had become involved in activities of 
which they were not aware. 

They had engaged in activities that they did not want their comrades in the party to know about: The most favorable 
circumstances for this always seemed to be those involving Nazi politicians who were eagerly trying to conduct covert peace 
negotiations with the British. Such opportunities were rare and mostly far apart. Hitler had already been caught painfully 
once and had burned his fingers accordingly in trying to negotiate with the British; his later attempts were therefore semi- 
official and overly cautious. Of the other top German politicians, Goering would still have been a possible "candidate," but 
he did not possess the necessary political backing in Germany that would have been worthy of such an effort. Dr. Goebbels, 
too, had tried to make contact with British notables in 1940, but he was so convinced of his own propaganda about 
Germany's inevitable final victory that he had not engineered any further contacts with the Allies since then. Ribbentrop, as 
Foreign Minister, knew the British and was not considered very effective; he too, of course, wanted to negotiate a peace with 
the British to enhance his standing in Hitler's eyes, but British intelligence, the British Foreign Office, and the Political 
Warfare Executive quite frankly did not hold Ribbentrop in very high esteem and could not be persuaded to initiate any sort 
of enterprise through him. 

The only Nazi politician whom the PWE found worthy of a campaign of deception was the man in whose hands the security 
threads of the German state converged, the only man with an army of his own and with the judgment to consider himself fit 
to negotiate a peace with the Allies. And this was Heinrich Himmler, who represented a tempting target for the men of the 
PWE as soon as circumstances presented themselves in such a way as to make him vulnerable to attack. And as events 
showed, the PWE did not have to wait long. 

In the fall of 1942, the British Foreign Office had a detailed report prepared under the title "Summary of Essential Peace 
Feelers," in which all the 

German approaches for peace from the previous twelve months were to be recorded. This documentation is also very 
interesting because it reveals that many groups in Germany were very seriously seeking a compromise peace with Britain. 
This report, which, in the words of Frank Roberts, a senior Foreign Office official, "has too much political dynamite in it," 
became a blueprint, a veritable blueprint for action in political warfare against Germany. This was confirmed by another 
Foreign Office official, Mr. Harrison, who, from the civilian side, detailed in minutes attached to the report: "I would like to 
emphasize that 80% of this document was compiled by Mr. Crossman [the head of the German section of the PWE] with a 
view to political warfare against Germany." Harrison continued, "When we discussed the latest plans for political warfare 
against Germany a month ago, we accepted (though with considerable reservation on my part) the thesis of a Himmler ... 
Group, but we accepted it only for the purpose of political warfare, and only for [distribution to] a certain number of persons 
concerned with it. "13 

From this it is clear that in the fall of 1942 the Foreign Office, as well as the Political Warfare Executive, were concerned 
with finding a means to cause chaos to erupt in Germany by pitting various political factions within Germany against each 
other. Among the twelve different peace efforts described in detail in the report, two were singled out as noteworthy. One of 
the reports goes into details of Himmler's contact with Hoare in Madrid: 

"On 11 May 1942, the military attaché [Brigadier General Torr] met with Prince Max [of Hohenlohe], who stated that. 

a) Himmler and the SS were now the real power in Germany, and that 

Germany, and that Himmler could be used to disarm Hitler and Goering; 


b) German industrialists were demanding to be rid of Hitler and were willing to use Himmler for this purpose. "14 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that Hitler was not still trying to play the peace negotiation card with the Allies, 
and he had only recently made a remarkable move to do so with the Americans. This set alarm bells ringing audibly in 
Whitehall and Downing Street, for the British wanted at all costs to avert German peace advances to the Americans. Hitler's 
first approach to the Americans had already taken place in November 1941, when the German chargé d'affaires in 
Washington had been instructed to make inquiries in the United States to ascertain the "reaction to public opinion in the 
United States and in Great Britain" if "after the defeat of Russia, Hitler were to make an advance toward a negotiated 

peace ... [with] Germany and agreed therein to an American guarantee of the British Empire." Nothing came of this peace 
feeler, and therefore Hitler tried again in the summer of 1942 by sending a personal emissary to a prominent American 
citizen who lived in Switzerland and maintained connections with the American diplomatic service. This man, a certain Mr. 
Wight, was astonished to find in his hand information according to which. 

"Hitler was prepared to discuss terms on the basis of conditions prior to August 1939, but with the following reservations: 

1. Austria remains part of the Reich. 

2. the Sudetenland remains in the Reich, but the independence of Czechoslovakia is restored. 

3. Poland regains its independence, but the question of its access to the sea is subject to negotiation. 

4 The question of Alsace-Lorraine is the subject of negotiations between the powers. 

5. Gibraltar and the Suez Canal are placed under international control. 

control. "15 

Nothing could have been more dangerous to the British government's decision to continue the war against Germany until its 
complete destruction. The last thing the British in the Foreign Office, in Whitehall, and in 

Downing Street wanted to hear was that Hitler or any other Nazi politician was toying with the idea of launching a peace 
drive over the Americans. "Brothers" the Americans might have been, but Winston Churchill and the group of aides in the 
government devoted to him could not be sure that the Americans would not, after all, seize such an opportunity to accept 
one of these German peace advances and take it as the basis for ending the war with Germany; a peace settlement that would 
leave the Nazi Party in power. And such a situation was totally unacceptable to Britain. Therefore, although the last of 
Hitler's "trial balloons" had not been accepted by the Americans, the British Foreign Office, Whitehall, and the Political 
Warfare Executive, after warning the British authorities in confidence of the dangers of such an attempt, decided to do 
everything in their power to cause all future German peace moves to be directed to the British authorities and, moreover, to 
withhold from the Americans any knowledge of German peace feelers. 

There was one more such peace feeler, detailed by Crossman in his report-which, though of lesser interest to the British in 
1942, was still one in which the PWE had high hopes, since it could perhaps do political damage in Germany in subsequent 
years, if only properly nurtured. In early May 1942, a Monsieur Visser't Hooft, the General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches in Geneva, arrived in Britain and had a meeting with Ivone Kirkpatrick, a leading member of the Foreign 
Office and one of the PWE's Committee of Five. Visser't Hooft revealed to Kirkpatrick that he had been approached by a 
"group of Germans" representing an anti-national socialist and anti-Hitler clique in Germany. This group of Germans, he 
said, possessed clandestine support from all circles of German society, whether from the churches, the Foreign Ministry, civil 
authorities, the army, or the trade unions. What particularly electrified the British was that these people were planning a 
coup d'état in Germany to overthrow Hitler and the NSDAP, and then to negotiate peace with the Nazis. 

and then open peace negotiations with the Allies. The group's planning was still in its infancy, but in the months that 
followed they would find themselves supported by the PWE and also by the SOE. After all, a coup d'état-civil war-was 
precisely what the Political Warfare Executive in Germany wanted to promote in order to inflict the maximum possible 
damage on the German command structure-but not to make the country ripe for a negotiated peace, but for a crushing 
defeat at the hands of the Allies. 

This strategy is even more evident in a submission Mr. Harrison made to William Strang, Alexander Cadogan, and Secretary 
of State Anthony Eden in the summer of 1942. It was driven by the goal of causing political disruption in Germany, perhaps 
even leading to a coup and chaos, which would then give the Allies the upper hand over Nazi Germany. Mr. Harrison began 
his letter as follows: "I have tried to anticipate developments in Germany next fall, and have made suggestions as to how we 
may profit by them. The matter is primarily one for the PWE. I am quite sure... that the latter will be only too glad to be able 
at last to take more active steps to stir up discontent in Germany. The decision whether and how to allow it to do so is a 
political one. "16 

Harrison continued: 

"There has been no lack of indications that a more than serious peace offensive in this war will emanate from Germany next 
fall. It is not too early to consider this possibility, as well as measures for dealing with and profiting from it." 

Mr. Harrison's letter made clear that there were two possible foreseeable situations; the first: 

"A crushing German success on the Eastern Front with the result that the German position will become incredibly strong 
both militarily and economically. Although this would almost certainly mean the indefinite prolongation of the war, such a 


development could, I believe, 

that the German home front would automatically consolidate behind the Nazis. 

Under such circumstances, Hitler might be expected to bring to the fore a comparatively unpleasant peace offer in the name 
of a united Europe.... Such an offer would undoubtedly be wiped off the table. "17 

Harrison describes the second imaginable scenario as follows: 

"A German defeat in the East...consisting best of a military stalemate and the prospect of another winter in Russia and a 
terrible two-front war in 1943. 

Under such circumstances, it would not be unreasonable to assume that German morale would sink to a low point.... If the 
Russian armies were still intact, the prospect of another winter of food rationing and living conditions that would be worse 
than last year, as well as even heavier Allied bombardment, could perhaps bring about even greater unrest and perhaps even 
anti-Nazi action." 

Asa result of these two possible scenarios, Harrison foresaw three possible developments, two of which could be turned into 
a British advantage with cunning and deviousness. The first possibility was as follows: 

"Hitler and the Party, still firmly in the saddle, make a peace offer on the basis, say, of the withdrawal of German troops 
from Western Europe ... with special agreements on Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Austria. 

Any such proposal by Hitler would undoubtedly have only one prospect...that we will not negotiate and do not wish to 
conclude any deal with Hitler. "18 

This first option contained no advantage for the PWE because, unlike the "Unternehmen Herren HHHH" of 1941, there 
would probably be little opportunity here to turn Hitler's peace push against himself. The German leader had been beaten in 
this way once, but he was not the man to fall into the same trap a second time. 

There were, however, two alternative scenarios still brought to the fore by Harrison, and these held out the hope for the 
Political Warfare Executive of "fomenting discontent in Germany." Mr. Harrison described these two scenarios as follows; 
first the first: 

"There may also be extended, either singly or in parallel, feelers of peace from alleged anti-Nazi circles ... such as to inquire 
what terms we are prepared to offer in the event that Hitler and Co. are overthrown. 

The answer will probably be that we are not interested in such inquiries, since we have reached a stage where only action 
counts. Let these people act first, and after that we may be willing to negotiate. "19 

From this it is clear that British officials had no interest in negotiating with any party in Germany, even if it was in the 
process of planning to overthrow Hitler. This situation becomes even clearer in Harrison's final scenario, as he states: 

"It is conceivable...that military and administrative circles, when the situation becomes extremely unfavorable, will unite to 
overthrow Hitler and seek peace." 

At this point, Harrison's submission becomes extremely interesting, for it lays out the British mindset behind exploiting 
German peace feelers: an interest in political damage to Germany and advantages to the Allies: 

"I presuppose as almost axiomatic that this is the goal toward which we are working; that whether or not we are prepared to 
negotiate with such a group, the result can be no other than to create confusion in Germany and seriously break German 
resistance... "20 

The true British attitude with regard to peace negotiations with a peace faction in Germany becomes even clearer in 
Harrison's concluding statement: 

"While it is arguable why we do not desire a negotiated peace, even on our own 

n terms, and indeed with no faction in Germany until Germany is shattered, it cannot be denied, at least I think, that the 
emergence of such a group, whether or not it can successfully overturn the system, can make an enormous contribution to 
Allied victory..." 

There was a catch to this strategy, however, and Harrison did not hold back on this, making clear the dilemma even if a 
political coup could be brought about in Germany: 

"We face ... the dilemma that the only circles [with sufficient power and backing] in Germany that can be used as active 
instruments to overthrow the Nazis are themselves corrupt and suspect 

Harrison concluded his submission by saying: 

"There are risks, then, in such an action, but success would have tremendous repercussions. "21 

After reading Harrison's submission, Anthony Eden added, "Bruce Lockhart [PWE] should read this paper...for it is a very 
successful exposition of German conditions. "22 

And Bruce Lockhart of the Political Warfare Executive Headquarters had read Harrison's report; his thoughts on how to use 
German peace initiatives to do political damage in Germany had been mulled over and forwarded to Richard Crossman, the 
head of the German Department. The plan devised by the PWE made the men of the State Department pale both by its 
audacity but also by the extreme risk the PWE was willing to take to be able to enter into negotiations with one of the most 
feared men in Germany, eager as they were to see their plan to wreak political havoc in Germany begin to bear fruit. The top 
men of the warfare executive had made the decision that it would not do to support any of the various anti-Nazi groups in 


Germany. If real progress was to be made in fomenting political chaos in Germany, then the bar had to be set high and an 
attempt had to be made to 

one of Germany's leading men and his organization to have any real chance of success. This was a most dangerous plan, 
destined moreover to drive the Political Warfare Executive into a direct and confrontational confrontation with both the 
Foreign Office and its great rival in the security services, the SIS. 

In Germany, Heinrich Himmler began to think seriously in the summer of 1942 about how to enter the sphere of secret 
peace negotiations. His original efforts had been frustrated, but he was not the man who was willing to give up such wishful 
thinking easily. At the outbreak of the war he had been one of Hitler's most enthusiastic followers, and as news of successes in 
Poland, Norway, the Netherlands, and France came in, he had become more and more convinced of Germany's destiny to 
lead a conservative-oriented Europe. Then the great adventure had begun, the fulfillment of Hitler's dream, the creation of 
an empire in the East, carved out of Russian territory all the way to the Urals, encompassing the Ukraine, which was to 
become the breadbasket of the Reich, and the Caucasus, where enough 01 and other raw materials were stored to supply the 
Third Reich for the unforeseeable future. 

Meanwhile, Hitler's dream of an empire in the East at the expense of Russia had turned ever more rapidly into a nightmare 
for Germany. The breathtaking successes of the first months in Unternehmen Barbarossa had literally seized up in the muddy 
soil of the Russian autumn rains, turning thousands of square kilometers of front line into a single quagmire. The elite 
German units were so deep in the mud that it was simply impossible to continue offensive operations against the Russians. 
Then the Russian winter of 1941 had set in, much more severe than anyone had foreseen, and cruel to man and machine. 
Despite these terrible climatic conditions, the Russians had continued to launch attacks against the Wehrmacht and had 
managed to inflict a number of setbacks on German forces on the 

Eastern Front a series of setbacks. As the terrible winter of 1942 came to an end and the high snows melted, they once again 
found themselves in the midst of an endless quagmire. If anyone in the German high command had believed that the Russian 
campaign would be over in a few weeks, they were now completely disillusioned. Russia could and would prove to be 
Germany's undoing. Germany could not sustain a two-front war: tied on the defensive in the West against the British and 
Americans while struggling to maintain the upper hand against the Russians in the East. 

Himmler was a far-sighted man, and even he could see that Germany's military position was untenable in the long run. And 
he knew of Hitler's desire to negotiate an agreement with the Allies in the West in which Germany would be given a clear 
path for its crusade in the East to drive the Bolshevik hordes back behind the Urals. Only in this way could Europe be secure 
and a lasting peace be achieved. Himmler was also aware that Hitler had already tried on a number of occasions to open a 
channel for peace negotiations with the British, although it is certain that no one in Germany - apart from Albrecht 
Haushofer - knew of Hitler's concerted attempts to reach a far-reaching peace agreement with Lord Halifax before the 
invasion of Russia began in June 1941. 

Many leading Nazi politicians saw themselves facing a major problem in Germany if there were to be any attempt to open 
negotiations with the British, and this problem had a name: Joachim v. Ribbentrop. The top echelons of the Nazi regime, and 
here primarily the triumvirate of men of that Night of the Long Knives is meant - Goering, Goebbels and Himmler - knew 
that Reich Foreign Minister v. Ribbentrop would be blamed for serious mistakes in the run-up to the war when he is said to 
have encouraged Hitler in his belief that Britain would never enter the war because of Poland. Of course, Hitler knew this 
too, but he hesitated to turn on his foreign minister and dismiss him. It had been Ribbentrop, after all, who had been 
responsible for Hitler's great foreign 

political successes in the 1930s - the Anglo-German naval agreement in 1935, the annexation of Austria in 1938, and it was 
he who had dosed the pressure exerted on the British, French and Italians to support Hitler's demands for German 
sovereignty over the Sudetenland. However, Ribbentrop had been visibly sidelined since the summer of 1939 by other 
leading German politicians who regarded the latter as a less effective man and ill-informed about the true political conditions 
in Europe. And Count Ciano, the Italian foreign minister, had even quoted Prince Otto von Bismarck as saying sarcastically 
of Ribbentrop that he was "so imbecile that he is already a freak of nature. "23 

Since mid-1940, Hitler had completely excluded Ribbentrop from his efforts to open secret peace negotiations with Britain, 
and it is known with certainty that Ribbentrop was even aware of Hitler's, Hess's, and Haushofer's attempt to broker peace 
with Lord Halifax in 1941. Nor was Ribbentrop involved in any of the other attempts to contact the British since that time. 
This is strange when one remembers that Ribbentrop was Hitler's Foreign Minister and for that reason alone should have 
played a key role in all negotiations. The answer may be that Hitler was advised by Albrecht Haushofer that Ribbentrop was 
a liability and that the Allies had no intention of accepting any peace attempt in which he was involved. Hitler also knew 
Ribbentrop's weaknesses; he knew that he was not the man to be drawn into the highly sensitive attempts to open peace 
negotiations with the Allies because the British government blamed Ribbentrop for giving Hitler faulty advice in the days 
before the outbreak of war in 1939. He had told Hitler in all conscience that Britain would not go to war over Poland. 
(Publisher's note: The author repeats this repeatedly published false assessment of Rihbentrop's policy toward Britain. In his 
"Main and Final Report of December 1937/January 1938," Ribbentrop emphasizes Britain's determination to fight against 


Germany. 

land to fight). But then England had done so after all, forcing Germany to fight a war in the West that Hitler had never 
wanted and did not know how to end. 

Many of the leading men in Germany knew of Ribbentrop's shortcomings. The experienced politician Himmler was well 
aware of this situation, for he had met discreetly with Albrecht Haushofer in the Munich home of his lawyer Carl Langbehn 
in the summer of 1942. 

After the collapse of the Hitler/Hess negotiations with Lord Halifax and the capture of Rudolf Hess by the British in May 
1941, Haushofer had quickly secured some powerful new patrons. The first was Hess's successor as man at Hitler's side, 
Martin Bormann, for whom Haushofer wrote several profound analyses of foreign policy and of the possibility of negotiating 
a peace with the Allies at a later date.24 The second was Reichsftihrer Heinrich Himmler. Himmler was aware that 
Haushofer was one of Germany's leading experts on foreign policy. He had also met him several times in the 1930s, mostly in 
the company of Rudolf HeB, and at important political meetings in Berlin, where the latter had advised Hitler on foreign 
policy issues. Therefore, Himmler, now eager to obtain an expert opinion on certain foreign policy issues, asked his lawyer 
Carl Langbehn to arrange a confidential meeting. This meeting took place at Langbehn's home on the evening of August 12, 
1942,25 and Haushofer put his advice regarding the problems Germany was likely to have in opening negotiations with the 
British at the service of the Reichsftihrer SS. One of the key pieces of advice he gave Himmler was that no top German 
politician "who felt a desire to negotiate with the British should bring in Ribbentrop, since his participation would make it 
almost impossible to gain ground in negotiations. "26 

Moreover, Haushofer informed Himmler that Ribbentrop was anathema to the British; they blamed him more than anyone 
else except Hitler for the outbreak of the 

war. Albrecht Haushofer further stated that "Ribbentrop's position stood in the way of any approach to negotiation, and that 
if anyone in Germany succeeded in opening a channel to the British, Ribbentrop - as Foreign Minister - would yet 
ultimately take part in it, and that would be fatal to the success of the peace negotiations. "27 

It is known from many sources that Heinrich Himmler was a perceptive man who "possessed the rare gift of listening. "28 So 
he will have sat down with Albrecht Haushofer, listened carefully, and understood everything that was said to him: 
Ribbentrop must under no circumstances take part in any future peace negotiations, at whatever level, if they were to 
succeed, Even more, if Ribbentrop could be removed from the political-diplomatic scene, this would be helpful in the long 
run. This conclusion subsequently resulted in the greatest concerted effort to remove Ribbentrop from Hitler's visual circle. 
In engineering Ribbentrop's removal from office, Himmler had an extraordinarily capable ally in the form of Walter 
Schellenberg, his loyal "Benjamin," who by now was playing an increasingly important role in the Reichsfiihrer's life after his 
chief of intelligence, Reinhard Heydrich, had fallen victim to an assassination attempt in Prague in June 1942. 

Less than ten days after his meeting with Albrecht Haushofer in Munich, the Reichsftihrer SS was in the city of Zhitomir in 
Ukraine at a meeting of the commanders of his Waffen SS. On this occasion, a secret meeting also took place with 
Schellenberg, who had traveled all the way there from Berlin specifically to meet his boss. By the summer of 1942, 
Schellenberg, like many other high-ranking German leaders, had concluded that there could be no hope for a German 
victory in this war. They were too deeply bogged down in Russia and also faced with opposing forces in the form of the 
combined British and American military power for there to be any prospect of a final German victory. There was only one 
alternative: negotiations with the Western Allies. 

This knowledge, combined with what Himmler had heard from Haushofer earlier in Munich, was enough to convince the 
two men that Ribbentrop was the main obstacle to peace.29 Himmler was willing to go further, telling Schellenberg, "As 
long as a Ribbentrop advises the Fthrer, nothing of the sort can possibly happen." Schellenberg agreed with his boss and 
promised to work toward removing Ribbentrop from his post as foreign minister by the end of the year.30 Himmler did not 
know how at this point, but Schellenberg already had an ace up his sleeve to bring down Joachim v. Ribbentrop. He had 
received medical information about Ribbentrop from his intelligence service that indicated that the foreign minister had a 
chronic kidney ailment; the report even suggested that the disease was affecting his mental faculties.31 For a man like Walter 
Schellenberg, this was the linden leaf on Ribbentrop's massive political armor, which he still carried because of Hitler's 
support and confidence. The only question Schellenberg had not yet resolved was how best to manipulate the situation and 
most skillfully present the evidence of Ribbentrop's failure. But he already had an idea how to accomplish this. Through his 
secret service, he had met a man in Berlin who was also working to overthrow Ribbentrop. 

By mid-September 1942, Germany's military situation was moving another inexorable step toward disaster. For the second 
time, summer had been followed by autumn, and the Russians still had not been defeated. In Hitler's eyes, another crucial 
opportunity - the campaign of 1942 - had been squandered. Army Group South's summer offensive had swept across the 
Crimea but had become bogged down in the meantime; in the process, Germany had failed to wrest control of the vital 
Olfelds in the Caucasus from the Russians. In the spring of 1942, the commander of Army Group South, Field Marshal List, 
had been ordered to advance his well-equipped and superbly trained forces through the Crimea toward the Caucasus. 

kasus, another 580 kilometers toward the Russian port of Batumi, far to the east to the border with Turkey, thus depriving 


the Soviet Black Sea Fleet of its last base in the Black Sea. It was then to push inland toward the Caspian Sea to capture the 
Caucasian oil fields. This was an audacious undertaking, and even if List's forces succeeded in capturing the Crimea, they 
failed in the last two objectives. Hitler therefore had an indescribable outburst of rage on September 24, 1942. 

At the Fiihrer's headquarters ..Werwolf" near Winnica, deep in Ukraine, Hitler cracked the whip and reprimanded his 
commanders. The first to be brought down by this was Generalfeldmarschall List, but Hitler by no means stopped with him. 
He also relieved two of his best tank troop commanders, Gustav von Wietersheim, the commanding general of the XIV 
Panzer Corps, and the commanding general of the IV Army Corps, von Schwedler, of their duties for failing to achieve their 
objectives in the north during the summer. 

After these two generals were dismissed, Hitler turned his attention to his Chief of Staff of the Supreme Command of the 
Wehrmacht, Colonel General Franz Halder. The latter was replaced by Colonel General Kurt Zeitzler, an expert in logistics 
who was also known as a smooth yes-man. Had Hitler set to work and thought the situation through logically, he probably 
would not have relieved these commanders of their command. It was not their fault that the Russians began to stiffen their 
resistance considerably more than anyone had expected. But Hitler was not acting logically at this point. These were the first 
tantrums of a man who knew that time was now inexorably running against Germany - and Hitler was desperate. He knew 
that Germany could not defeat Russia within the next twelve months, and then the war could be lost, which would mean 
the complete destruction of Germany by the substantial forces of the British, Americans, and Russians who were now closing 
in on the Reich. 

At the same time that Hitler was firing some of his best commanders on the Eastern Front, Walter Schellenberg was having a 
quiet one-on-one meeting in Berlin with a man he believed could help him knock Ribbentrop off his throne at the pinnacle 
of German foreign policy. The interlocutor was the 47-year-old head of Section D III, the Germany Division of the Foreign 
Ministry, Martin Franz Julius Luther. He was a staunch party member and member of the SA and the only man from the 
Foreign Office whom Reinhard Heydrich had invited to the Wannsee Conference the previous January, where preparations 
for the so-called Final Solution of the Jewish Question in Europe were supposed to have been discussed. 

Martin Luther had attracted Schellenberg's attention through Walter Kieser, Luther's assistant in the Foreign Office, also a 
high-ranking SS officer. Kieser and Schellenberg had graduated in law together at the University of Bonn, and so it was 
undoubtedly thanks to their long-standing friendship that Schellenberg heard Luther's problems with the Reich Foreign 
Minister. So it may well be that Walter Schellenberg, always a man with an eye for an opportunity that presented itself, had 
heard through Kieser of Luther's newfound disgust with the arrogant Ribbentrop and his wife, and believed he had found 
here an ideal medium if Luther could be persuaded to push Ribbentrop out of his position in Hitler's closest circle. 

Martin Luther was an extremely influential person in the Foreign Office with a peculiar background. Like many other top 
people in the regime, he had had no experience in politics, administration, or foreign policy. A Berlin businessman and owner 
of a furniture shipping company and a home interior design firm, he first came into contact with Ribbentrop in the late 
1920s when he was hired by his wife Annelies to furnish their joint villa in the affluent Berlin suburb of Dahlem. Annelies 
von Ribbentrop immediately took a liking to the pragmatic and energetic Martin 

Luther, who was already an enthusiastic National Socialist. In the years that followed, Luther played an increasingly 
important role in the Ribbentrop household. In order to celebrate the 1936 Olympic Games in their Berlin estate in a fitting 
manner, the Ribbentrops hired Luther to transform the Beletage for a summer gala. Luther's realization was exactly what the 
clients had in mind, and the relationship deepened further as a result. When Ribbentrop was appointed German ambassador 
to Britain, he and Annelies took the capable Luther with them to run their London household. More and more, Ribbentrop 
drew Luther into his inner circle, and when Hitler appointed Ribbentrop foreign minister in 1938, he immediately brought 
Luther into the Foreign Office as a reliable confidant. He trusted him to reform the old-fashioned apparatus of the ministry 
and to modernize it so that it viewed its tasks through the eyes of the new government. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
many of the old Foreign Office officials disliked the upstarts Ribbentrop had saddled them with, as Luther ruthlessly bullied 
the old mandarins of the ministry as he began to 'Nazify' the entire organization. 

Within just a few months, Ribbentrop was to promote his protégé with dizzying speed, making him head of a separate 
department, the Deutschland Abteilung, which dealt with internal affairs and acted as a liaison department with the other 
organizations created by the NSDAP - such as the foreign organization under Ernst Bohle or the AuBenpolitisches Amt 
under Alfred Rosenberg, but also with the SD, which Reinhard Heydrich headed until his death in June 1942. The Germany 
Department had its own subdivision, set up specifically to oversee the maintenance of Ribbentrop's six official residences 
scattered throughout Germany, from his castle near Fuschl in the Alps to the magnificent and newly built palace in the 
center of Berlin, at Wilhelmstrasse 73. 

By the end of 1942, however, the relationship between Ribbentrop and Luther had cooled considerably. In order to 

to say right away, Joachim v. Ribbentrop, despite his other faults and the fact that he was a convinced National Socialist, had 
not committed such crimes as some other top Nazi politicians. True, he was domineering, and he loved to throw his weight 
around, enjoying being driven in and around Berlin in a luxurious Mercedes limousine, accompanied by an SS bodyguard in 
full jerk-off. But there was also a subtle facet to Ribbentrop's character that put him in stark contrast to men like the rabid 


anti-Semite Julius Streicher, or to Joseph Goebbels (who carried on almost daily propaganda against the Jews), or even to 
Heinrich Himmler, who was destined to purge the Reich of Jews and 'subhumans' and make it a land of Aryan superiority. 
Even though he was a top politician of the Nazi system, Joachim von Ribbentrop had a more cultured and wealthy 
background than his peers. He was already a millionaire residing in Dahlem in the 1920s, and this lifestyle had included a 
number of Jewish acquaintances before he decided to link his fortunes with the NSDAP and launch his own political career 
with it. The Jewish acquaintances were dropped as soon as he became a member of the NSDAP. After the Wannsee 
Conference in January 1942, in which Martin Luther had taken part as a representative of the Foreign Office - as already 
mentioned - the NSDAP secretly went over to a policy of the so-called "Final Solution" [recte: total solution] of the Jewish 
question in Europe. This decision was not easy for Ribbentrop, and he felt exceedingly uncomfortable with Luther's spirited 
support of Heinrich Himmler's plans. And until near the end of the war, when Germany was nothing but a pile of smoking 
rubble, Ribbentrop steadfastly refused to believe that Hitler - whom he idealized - was the driving force behind this policy. 
In 1946, when he was finally presented with the undeniable evidence of what had taken place, a shocked Ribbentrop 
confided to the prison psychiatrist at Nuremberg, Dr. Gustav Gilbert: 

"My God! Did HoeB [the commandant of Auschwitz] say [the extermination began] in 1941? ... 

(Publisher's note: It is known by the courts that HoeB made his corresponding statements after severe torture. Several studies 
have been published on the corresponding problem of the V/annsee conference, which come to different conclusions). Is 
there no doubt that Hitler ordered it? I thought that maybe Himmler, towards the end of the war, under some pretexts.... 
But 41, he said? My God! ... But we never thought that it would end like this. We only thought that they [the Jews] had too 
much influence - that we could solve this problem by means of a quota system or that we would transport them to the East 
or to Madagascar [the Madagascar Plan was favored by Ribbentrop, since according to it the European Jews would have been 
resettled in a separate country off the coast of Africa]... "32 

And it was over this very matter that a disagreement developed between Ribbentrop and his minion Martin Luther. Luther 
had been completely convinced by Heydrich's arguments at the Wannsee Conference and wanted to speed up the whole 
process. He knew the whole plan communicated to him by Heydrich at Wannsee and opposed by Ribbentrop, who 
undoubtedly suspected what policy was now being carried out by the German Reich, but did not see its implications. By the 
time he realized this, by the time he understood what was going on, Luther had already become a monster of his own 
making, and by then it was too late. Luther had the backing of the highest men in Germany-and this included both Hitler 
and Himmler-so Luther's prestige and power began to overshadow Ribbentrop's authority. It was a situation that pushed for 
a decision. 

The second reason why Ribbentrop turned away from Luther had nothing to do with high foreign policy or with political 
principles, but much more with the personal enmity of Annelies v. Ribbentrop. Luther, who had been responsible for the 
maintenance of the many residences of the Ribbentrops since the 1930s, still bore this responsibility (which is actually hard to 
imagine, considering his importance in the Foreign Office). There was an entire subdivision within the 

Germany Department that had no other task than to oversee the maintenance of the Ribbentrops' many residences and to 
fulfill Annelies v. Ribbentrop's every wish. In the summer of 1942, she had decided to spruce up the decorations of her 
husband's official villa in Wilhelmstrasse. She had summoned Luther and began to give him orders, often in the same manner 
as she had been accustomed to for years. On this occasion, however, Luther objected to now being called in to remodel a 
house, especially since the wallpaper had to be changed four times before Annelies was satisfied.33 Luther protested against 
being treated like a lackey by his boss's wife, and he retaliated by setting a limit on the amount of money Annelies v. 
Ribbentrop was allowed to spend on her villas through this subdivision within the Germany Department. When she learned 
of this new situation, she was deeply offended. Had not she and her husband taken the ungrateful Luther into their hearts and 
almost welcomed him into their own home when he was still a simple decorator and furniture mover? She immediately 
complained to her husband, who, under pressure from his wife but also from deep concern about Luther's growing power in 
the Foreign Office, felt compelled to act. 

Ribbentrop had heard rumors that Martin Luther and men who worked under him in the Germany Department were also 
using Foreign Office financial funds for their own purposes, and so Ribbentrop ordered Karl Priifer (a bitter enemy of Luther 
since 1938) to conduct an investigation into allegations of corruption in Luther's department. Ribbentrop had to be careful in 
doing so, however, because Martin Luther knew all his own skeletons in the closet of the Foreign Ministry, having been 
ordered in the past to carry out Ribbentrop's unscrupulous intrigues against his rivals and to stifle any form of opposition to 
Ribbentrop's methods in the Foreign Office. And he was the man responsible for carrying out the "dirty task of the Final 
Solution" in the Foreign Ministry.34 

Luther, in turn, considered Ribbentrop an incompetent foreign minister and had his own ideas da 

of how German foreign policy could progress under his leadership. Moreover, he did not believe that Ribbentrop was doing 
everything possible for him to carry out what had been ordered by the Ftihrer via Heydrich at the Wannsee Conference, 
namely the extermination of the European Jews. Add to this picture the discovery that he was now facing a corruption 
charge (to be judged in February 1943) that could have ended his career, and Martin Luther realized that his instinct for self- 


preservation now compelled him to act to destroy Ribbentrop before he could destroy him. The hand that had fed him for so 
long now had to be cut off. 

In his first one-on-one meeting with Walter Schellenberg in a hotel room in central Berlin in early October 1942, the two 
men had initially met with extreme caution. Luther, who did not know Schellenberg, was overly cautious, of course, but also 
because of the sinister approach of a leading man from the SD who claimed to be an emissary of Himmler. It was not at all 
unknown in Germany at the time for the SS/SD to set honey-coated traps to expose treason, and such a thing could quickly 
land a man in prison, if not in front of a firing squad. Schellenberg, for his part, did not know whether Luther, because of his 
protracted membership in the SA, was not hostile to the SS and still grateful enough to Ribbentrop that he would reveal to 
the latter the plot to force him out of the Foreign Ministry and thus from Hitler's side. 

In the course of the meeting, however, Schellenberg succeeded in conveying to Luther the Reichsftihrer's deep concern 
about Ribbentrop's incompetent conduct of foreign policy and that it was in everyone's interest to have a competent man at 
the head of the Foreign Office in these times in Germany. An extremely cautious Luther had tentatively inquired whether 
Schellenberg would consider him a suitable man to head the Foreign Office. Most certainly, Schellenberg assured Luther, 
Heydrich could not have proved his confidence and loyalty better than by entrusting him with the 

extremely difficult mission of the final solution of the Jewish problem in Europe. And this in complete contrast to 
Ribbentrop, who had been categorically rejected by Heydrich and was now showing his deep reluctance to participate in the 
SS mission.35 

Both men left the meeting satisfied with what they had agreed upon. Luther had suddenly, at a time when he was the subject 
of a corruption affair being investigated on Ribbentrop's orders, received the backing of Heinrich Himmler, the most 
powerful man in the Reich after Hitler, and a mandate to work toward his own assumption of political power with the 
current foreign minister. Was this a positive twist of fate? A twist of fate that would soon make him the Reich Foreign 
Minister of a Nazi-led Germany? Only time would tell, but one thing was already certain: there would be a price to pay for 
Himmler's support. After the meeting, it must have been perfectly clear to him that from now on he would be Himmler's 
man, body and soul. Luther must have felt safe that October afternoon, for Himmler, the head of the security services and 
the all-powerful SS, was without question a far stronger man than Joachim v. Ribbentrop. 

Luther, however, was to receive a shock - and the Reichsfiihrer SS was to turn out to be a man who could also be prone to 
indecision and doubt... 

Towards the end of 1942, he was still trying to maintain an outward image of loyalty and cordial attachment to Ribbentrop; 
Luther was assisted in this by his assistants Walter Bittner and Walter Kieser. He presented Ribbentrop with a draft of 
possible peace terms with the Western Allies. This document proposed a future European federation; sovereignty was to be 
restored in all occupied countries, including Poland and Czechoslovakia. Germany was to provide economic aid, but also to 
take the lead. Ribbentrop had at this time - since mutual relations were heading for irrevocable collapse, because he himself 
had set up a commission of inquiry with the help of which he wanted to destroy Luther, who was suspected of corruption 
not expected such a helpful document from the latter, took the peace plan and studied it with interest. Eager to enhance his 
standing with Hitler, he delivered the plan to the Fithrer, carefully glossing over the fact that it had been drafted by others in 
the Foreign Office, and presented "his" big idea, with the help of which he wanted to bring peace to Europe. 

Hitler glanced at the plan and then tore it up angrily before Ribbentrop's eyes, saying that when the time came for peace in 
Europe he would not need such a plan. He then reprimanded Ribbentrop for wasting his time with such useless proposals. 
Ribbentrop left the meeting distraught and in the firm belief that the diabolical Luther had deliberately set him up. His 
determination to get rid of Luther as soon as possible had been considerably strengthened; he was only waiting for Priifer's 
investigation to provide him with the ammunition with which he could destroy Luther once and for all. 

In the Germany Department, Walter Kieser and Walter Buittner blamed Ribbentrop for Hitler's rejection of Luther's peace 
plan; it had not been a planned act of revenge, but rather a serious attempt to provide a possible way out of the disastrous war 
that Germany would surely lose if it did not reach a settlement with the British and Americans. They were sure that Hitler 
would have listened if Luther, as Foreign Minister, had presented this plan. They had no idea, of course, that Hitler had 
already secretly abandoned a political-diplomatic solution to the war in the winter of 1942. This was known only to a few 
people in the Fiihrer's immediate entourage, such as Himmler, who in the meantime was working on a plan to bypass Hitler 
and open secret peace negotiations himself in order to end the war. 

And so, as 1942 drew toa close, Germany's last military successes came to an end with it; there would still be a few bright 
spots for the Reich, including some hopeful days, but overall things went downhill from here on out. In the first 

days of 1943, Schellenberg arranged a covert meeting between Himmler and Luther in the hope that the Reichsfitthrer would 
see in Luther a new ally, a man loyal to the SS who would support Himmler in his secret peace project. 

The meeting looked like a coincidence (for everyone was careful not to raise even the slightest suspicion of a conspiracy) and 
took place at a reception given by Dino Alfieri, the Italian ambassador in Berlin. The meeting between Himmler and Luther 
lasted barely ten minutes, though the real occasion can hardly have been discussed for fear of being overheard, but Luther left 
confident that he had made a good impression on his new patron and could hardly fail with the backing of such a powerful 


man. He had not noticed that the Reichsftihrer had left the reception feeling very uncertain about his new ally. He had not 
liked Luther's sycophancy at all and, moreover, was highly irritated by Luther's clumsy confidentiality .36 

In the two months following his meeting with Schellenberg, Luther had worked busily in his spare time on Ribbentrop's 
downfall. He had obtained a copy of the medical report that Schellenberg had pulled, suggesting that Ribbentrop's kidney 
problems made him mentally unbalanced. But such a document, of course, was not enough to bring down the foreign 
minister, certainly not since everyone knew that Hitler was sympathetic to Ribbentrop, not because he was an efficient 
organizer of foreign policy, but because it was Hitler who determined foreign policy, and Ribbentrop did as he was ordered. 
Both Schellenberg and Luther concluded that heavier artillery was needed to bring Ribbentrop's incompetence to the 
attention of Nazi ministers and top politicians, thus making his position untenable. It was hoped that such a thing would then 
leave Hitler no choice but to dismiss Ribbentrop and appoint a new foreign minister. For this reason, in the last weeks of 
1942 and at the beginning of 1943, Luther had compiled a 

dossier compiled of all the strange decisions, of Ribbentrop's mistakes, of his arrogance, but also of unfortunate circumstances 
that showed his unsuitability and thus the impossibility of leaving him in office. It took some time to gather all the evidence 
Luther had selected, but he had agreed with Schellenberg that the evidence should be ready in the second week of February: 
It was hoped then to launch the action and strike the fatal blow against Ribbentrop. For Luther it was a race against the 
clock, because that was also the time when Verifier's investigative report on Luther's corruption affair was to be available. 
Despite all his efforts, Luther was to lose the race against time, for Priifer submitted his report to Ribbentrop on February 6, 
1943.37 Nevertheless, Luther was fortunate in that Ribbentrop was very busy on that Thursday, February 6, and decided not 
to read the report before the weekend. 

Things still went wrong for Luther, though from a completely unexpected corner. Luther had planned to have carbon copies 
of his report distributed to all leading members of the government (Goebbels, Goering, Ley, etc.) on February 10. He hoped 
this would cause Ribbentrop's downfall within an extremely tight deadline, since all these men would turn to Hitler and say, 
in essence, "Ribbentrop is extremely vulnerable and therefore he cannot remain the head of German foreign policy." Despite 
all the secret preparations and the deceptive action initiated by Schellenberg, his own boss, Himmler, suddenly made a more 
than unusual decision. It is not known why he suddenly changed his mind; but it may be that in his own volte-face world of 
ideas and in the way he used to do things, he came to the conclusion that he did not need to overthrow Ribbentrop at all 
because he would bypass both Hitler and Ribbentrop in his own secret peace negotiations with the Western Allies. 
Alternatively, he may have come to the conclusion that a badly beleaguered Ribbentrop would be indebted to him as his 
savior and that he could exert greater influence in this way. Whatever 

may have been behind Himmler's decision, on Saturday, February 8, he suddenly sent a carbon copy of Luther's report to 
Ribbentrop. 

Ribbentrop was beside himself with rage when he read the contents of the report, which had been prepared with the 
intention of overthrowing him. In it, he was not allowed even a vestige of dignity, stating that his ideas of foreign policy 
were contrary to the well-understood interests of Germany. The key argument was that he was insane, and a whole series of 
incidents were cited to underscore this fact. Ribbentrop immediately rushed to his Fithrer, denounced Luther there, and 
demanded that his slanderous subordinate be executed immediately for treason. 

What Hitler now did was strange. He assured Ribbentrop of his confidence, but refused to have Luther shot. Instead, Luther 
was sent to the Sachsenhausen concentration camp, where he was treated as a privileged inmate until the end of the war. At 
Hitler's insistence, the whole incident was suppressed and not made public, because if the contents of Luther's report had 
become known, it would have badly tarnished Germany's international reputation. News of the attempted coup against 
Ribbentrop did eventually reach diplomatic circles, however, and many an ambassador and diplomat chatted up the story 
with a certain exuberance at evening parties for months afterward. Because of this affair, Ribbentrop was irrevocably 
tarnished, and he became more and more suspicious of his subordinates in the Foreign Ministry, seeing conspiracies against 
him at every turn and no longer placing his trust in anyone for fear that this might be turned against him again. 

What had happened here left Schellenberg confused because of Himmler's decision to suddenly turn against the conspiracy to 
overthrow Ribbentrop, but perhaps not; perhaps Himmler had taken Schellenberg into his confidence at the last moment 
that he wanted to refrain from overthrowing the foreign minister. Whatever the reason, and whether Schellenberg knew it 
or not, is clear either from British intelligence in the early 1950s or from his memoirs. 

years from his memoirs, or else he had decided to take this secret to his grave. Whatever the reason, more important events of 
the war happened at the beginning of 1943, so that the Luther incident faded completely into the background, and all the 
other German politicians who had not hitherto believed that Germany could lose the war realized that things were now 
getting out of hand. 

On January 31, Generalfeldmarschall Friedrich Paulus surrendered with the remnants of an entire army at Stalingrad, and on 
February 2, the Russians managed to break even the remaining resistance. This was the greatest defeat of the war in the East 
so far, and it caused grief throughout Germany. Hitler was beside himself with rage, having forbidden surrender and ordered 
Paul and his men to fight to the last man and, if necessary, to go down with the last man defending the completely destroyed 


city. Churchill was later to comment, "This overwhelming disaster of the German Wehrmacht ended Hitler's tremendous 
effort to conquer Russia by force of arms. "38 

Things went from bad to worse in the Russian campaign. It became increasingly clear to many men in the upper echelons of 
the German high command, and of course in the government, that Germany was about to lose the war. It might take another 
year or perhaps two, but everything was heading toward an ultimately irrevocable defeat. This made Himmler even more 
determined to open secret peace negotiations with the British, and the year 1943 will see his first serious attempts to 
somehow reach some sort of agreement with the Western Allies. 

However, the exceedingly serious opening of secret peace negotiations with the Western Allies had meanwhile undergone a 
change in terms of the parameters of how such peace talks could have taken place. In mid-January, Churchill, under the code 
name "Mr. P.," had flown to Casablanca for a conference with "Admiral Q"-Roosevelt. Now that the Allies had largely 
succeeded, during the last two months of 1942, in wresting Northwest Africa from Axis 

control of the Axis powers, the next phase of the war had to be discussed. Churchill, back in London, was to announce on 
January 20, 1943: 

"Admiral 'Q' [the President] and I called a Senate conference this afternoon at which the United Chiefs of Staff reported 
progress. It was a more than satisfactory meeting. After a five-day discussion and a considerable amount of apparent 
antagonism, the combined Chiefs of Staff are now agreed, I believe, on the essential things about the conduct of the war in 
1943. "39 

The "essential things" agreed upon were that the European theater of war should take precedence over the Pacific; this meant 
that the Germans had to be defeated first before the Allies would turn their attention to the Japanese. Second, the Allies 
wanted to make an effort to open a second front against the Axis powers in Europe by invading continental Europe in 1943 
(the project was to proceed through the soft underbelly of Europe from the south and from Italy, hoping thereby to 
encourage the Italians to break away from their German ally). Lastly, it was agreed that no armistice would be negotiated 
with Germany until the Reich was finally defeated, which, in Churchill's words, "was a declaration of the firm intentions of 
the United States and the British Empire to continue the war relentlessly until the unconditional surrender4 of Germany and 
Japan. "40 

Despite this declaration that there would never be peace talks with any German until the Third Reich had irrevocably 
declared its total defeat to the Allies and surrendered without any condition, there were men in Britain-at the PWE-to 
whom this assurance meant nothing, for they were about to enter into full-scale talks with one of the leading men of the 
Reich. 

In Germany, the news of the policy of "unconditional surrender" adopted by the Allies was received with the pragmatic 
decision to continue the war unimpressed. The Nazi leadership had no alternative to this either. Hitler confessed 

to his party leaders in early February "that this decision of the conference completely clears him of any attempt to hold talks 
on a special peace anywhere in the world. "41 For Hitler, the decision of the Casablanca Conference changed nothing; it 
served only to confirm that his uncompromising standpoint - victory or ruin - had been reasonable in the past and would be 
reasonable in the future. Any hope of a compromise peace had thus been eliminated. "For Hitler, the abandonment of any 
possible avenues of retreat had recognizable advantages. Fear of annihilation was a powerful motivator. "42 This 
"motivation," Hitler hoped, would have a decisive effect on his commanders and the fighting troops, but also on the nation 
as a whole; by the fact that Germany had burned the bridges behind her and there was now no alternative to victory. For one 
particular man, however - Himmler, this stand by Hitler was only confirmation that his secret decision to negotiate with the 
British in order to sound out the parameters for post-war political conditions in Germany was a reasonable one, and he 
decided that 1943 would be the decisive year for his secret attempts to strike a deal with the British. 

In January 1943, almost at the same time that the Casablanca Conference was taking place, Sir Samuel Hoare, writing from 
Madrid, informed the London Foreign Office that Prince Hohenlohe had made a renewed attempt to open negotiations with 
the British Government. The Foreign Office, however, as far as the attached minutes indicate, had the least interest in 
negotiating with the head of the SS: 

"Hohenlohe is in Spain as Himmler's agent with the aim of entering into peace negotiations with Sfeiner] Mfajestat] 
Rfegierung] to enter into peace negotiations. Wirth [a confidant of Himmler, an SS-Obersturmftihrer and head of the 
Stuttgart police] in Switzerland is independent of Himmler. Both the latter and Hohenlohe are definitely hostile to Hitler, 
who is slowly becoming the scapegoat for German discontent. "43 

Nevertheless, Mr. Harrison, the author of that Foreign Office report that landed on the desk of Bruce Lockhart of the PWE 
in the summer of 1942, was critical: 

"Himmler is probably the most hated man in Europe ... I can see in him neither a rival of Hitler nor someone who is trying to 
make peace with us. Himmler has his own agents everywhere who report directly to him, and Hohenlohe is certainly his 
agent in Spain. "44 

Despite these sharp remarks about Himmler's "popularity," which in all likelihood were highly accurate, the men from the 
Political Warfare Executive did not come to the same conclusions as the State Department, and it was at this point that 


disagreements grew. The British Foreign Office wanted nothing to do with any German when it came to negotiations, for 
there was a strict instruction from Churchill and Anthony Eden not to give the German government anything like hope in 
this way, which would have given it reason to believe that Britain was willing to negotiate an armistice. The PWE, on the 
other hand, had no intention of conducting genuine negotiations; its aim, as already emphasized, was to foment political 
instability, if possible even civil war, in Germany by entering into feigned negotiations with a leading Nazi politician in the 
hope of bringing about a coup against the leadership: and if that man was to be Heinrich Himmler, why not. 

As things developed, the PWE did not have to wait long for the Germans to make the next decisive move. These Germans, 
however, were exceedingly cautious about how to proceed, for Himmler was very afraid that his efforts to reach a peaceful 
agreement with the Western Allies might become public knowledge. And already during his talks in Zhitomir in the 
summer of 1942, he had made it clear to Schellenberg that such a leak must not be allowed to occur under any 
circumstances, since it could do irreparable damage to Germany's negotiating position on the world stage, for the public 
disclosure of a 

request for peace on his part or that of any other leading politician would make Germany appear weak and prejudice its 
doubts about victory. As it happened, the British also had no intention of leaking details of these confidential negotiations for 
the known good reasons, since they hoped to bring about political damage to Hitler in this way and thus an unexpected end 
to the war. 

In the spring of 1943, with this idea in mind, the head of MI5, Sir Stewart Menzies, suggested that extremely stringent 
conditions would have to be imposed on the Germans - and this inevitably meant Himmler's overtures - if they wished a 
cessation of hostilities. First, Hitler would have to be removed from his political sphere of influence after a coup had taken 
place and placed under house arrest, probably in Berchtesgaden. Then, an interim government would have to be established 
in Germany, consisting of a "Council of Twelve’ under Himmler's control. Only when this had been achieved should the 
British agree to negotiate an armistice. 

Menzies, however, was unaware that the Political Warfare Executive had already been negotiating with Himmler's 
representatives since March 1943. During interrogation by British authorities in the fall of 1945, Schellenberg confirmed that 
Carl Langbehn - after receiving political-diplomatic advice from Albrecht Haushofer and although initially unwilling to 
contact the British himself - had been sent to Stockholm, where, with the assistance of Marcus Wallenberg, he made his first 
tentative contacts with British envoy Victor Mailet. The exact details of what was discussed there were never revealed, 
although Mailet reported to Bruce Lockhart in London: 

"Last night I was invited to the house of Marcus Wallenberg, where, to my surprise, he introduced me to a German named 
Karl [sic] Langbehn, whom he revealed to be an agent of Himmler. Langbehn wanted to know under what circumstances 
S[a] M[ajestat] Rfegierung] Himmler would treat as an alternative leader in Germany, and repeatedly he came up with 

the ,Himmler solution*. 

I am not sure that anything can be achieved by this contact, which I personally find rather distasteful. 

Langbehn stated that he would return within 14 days should we wish to begin talks on the subject. "45 

After this meeting with Mailet in Stockholm, Langbehn made a second, very interesting trip that further fueled Himmler's 
hopes of negotiating an armistice with the Western Allies. He first traveled back to Germany and from there to Switzerland, 
where he met a certain Gero von Schulz-Gavernitz. Gavernitz was a naturalized American of German origin who 
maintained close contacts with the head of the OSS branch (the American secret service) in Bern, Allen Dulles. He was an 
extremely active and effective opponent of the regime in Germany, and during the war years he assisted Dulles in 
establishing and maintaining contacts with movements in Germany that might be able to overthrow Hitler and make peace 
with the Allies.46 In the years that followed, this channel of communication was to become of increasing importance to 
Himmler as he attempted, and even succeeded through his close confidant General Wolff, to enter into secret negotiations 
with the Americans in 1944. Langbehn's meeting with Gavernitz, however, did not turn out as positively as Himmler had 
hoped, but he became aware that American interest had been aroused; all that was needed was a meeting on a somewhat 
more confidential basis with Allen Dulles, the head of the OSS in Bern. This, Himmler hoped, would produce better results. 
Asa result, ten days after the Langbehn-Gavernitz meeting, Prince Max von Hohenlohe set out for Switzerland and asked 
Dulles for a face-to-face meeting. This meeting was arranged at a remote mountain hotel near the village of Les Diablerets; 
however, Dulles had suffered a severe attack of gout and was in no condition to climb a mountain. The meeting was 
therefore eventually moved to a parked car not far from the border with Liechtenstein. 

As chance would have it, Hohenlohe and Dulles were no strangers to each other, for Dulles had first met Hohenlohe as a 
young attache at the American Embassy in Vienna back in 1916. After World War I, Hohenlohe had been a frequent guest 
at Dulles' home on Long Island, New York. 

During the meeting in the parked car on the Liechtenstein border, Hohenlohe disclosed that he had come as a direct emissary 
of the SS and had received his instructions "directly from Himmler." Hesitantly, he inquired whether the Allied 
governments were willing to negotiate with Himmler to end the war if he would overthrow Hitler with a select group of 
men from the SS? Himmler's peace plan was to maintain the German borders of the fall of 1939. Hohenlohe then asked 


whether the Americans would accept the status quo in Europe and whether they would be willing to make a separate peace 
that would exclude the Russians completely from the negotiations?47 

The exact details of what Dulles and Hohenlohe discussed in the car on the Liechtenstein border, but especially Dulles's 
answers, did not come to public light because the relevant documents about the conversation are still kept under lock and key 
by the CIA in the archives at CIA headquarters in Langley.48 After the war, however, a few details of the conversation did 
come to light when the Russians came into possession of Hohenlohe's own account of the negotiations. According to 
Hohenlohe, Dulles stated the following: 

"He had had enough of years of talks with discarded politicians, émigrés, and prejudiced Jews. In this respect, peace should be 
made in Europe for the preservation of all that is of real interest. But there must not be another division into victors and 
vanquished, that is, into the contented and the discontented; not again should nations like Germany be driven to acts of 
despair and heroism by hardship and injustice. The German state must continue to exist as a factor of order and progress; 
therefore, its partition or even the secession of Austria could not be a question. "49 

Notwithstanding Dulles' promising reply to Hohenlohe, the men at the top of power in Washington DC in the spring of 
1943 apparently did not share his enthusiasm for striking a deal with the head of the SS, and so Himmler's peace proposals to 
the Americans once again fell on deaf ears. As a direct result of this rejection, Himmler decided to put all his eggs in one 
basket; from now on he would negotiate exclusively with the British via Schellenberg. 

In Stockholm, Victor Mailet had received an extremely disconcerting letter from Ivone Kirkpatrick (it should be recalled 
again that the latter was a member of the Committee of Five of the PWE). The letter instructed Mailet to return to 
Wallenberg's house in absolute secrecy if he were invited to a second meeting with Langbehn to "elicit from the Germans the 
extent of dissent in the Nazi regime." The letter concluded that under no circumstances was he to bring his actions to the 
attention of "any other member of the legation, and he must be prepared to report in person. "50 From this it is easy to 
conclude that Victor Mailet would undoubtedly have been extremely uncomfortable in his new role as intermediary with 
the Germans, for it is known from his earlier correspondence with London that he regarded his position in Sweden as an 
exceedingly delicate one. He was a professional diplomat who had never before been involved in the kind of shadowy 
operations of the Political Warfare Executive as he was now being asked to do. 

It is surprising that the intelligence report of Schellenberg's interrogation at the end of the war makes no mention at all of the 
Langbehn-Mal-let episode in Sweden, although it was known that Langbehn had operated under Schellenberg's and 
Himmler's orders. Why he kept this matter to himself is not known; it may well be that he later became aware of the 
extreme sensitivity surrounding wartime English secret negotiations with the notorious head of the SS. Be that as it may, 
what was about to happen was exceedingly significant: it revealed the 

true extent of the hopes Himmler and Schellenberg placed in the secret negotiations that were taking place in Stockholm 
when Mailet was next invited to Marcus Wallenberg for a secret parley with a German emissary, for he found himself face to 
face with a man far more important than Himmler's lawyer. 

- CHAPTER 5 - 

HIMMLER NEGOTIATES ON HIS OWN INITIATIVE 

In the spring of 1943, two important events in Germany influenced Schellenberg's and Himmler's efforts to open a secret 
channel for peace negotiations with the British. Both events revealed that no matter how high one had risen in the Nazi 
hierarchy, from Himmler down to Schellenberg, one had to be exceedingly careful in the world of Nazi/SS/SD intrigue, 
which was in constant turmoil and often operated behind one's back, lest one clash with the Party or become one of those 
men of the Third Reich whose only means of advancement within the power structures was to prepare for the overthrow of 
their own superior. 

In January 1943, Himmler had finally decided to appoint a successor to his protégé Reinhard Heydrich, who had been 
murdered by Czech resistance fighters the previous summer. One might have expected Himmler to entrust his own 
"Benjamin" - Schellenberg - with this most important post in the German security service; but for his own Machiavellian 
reasons, Himmler had chosen the forty-year-old Austrian Ernst Kaltenbrunner. Kaltenbrunner, like many men at higher 
levels of command within the SS, had a law degree and was a man driven by ambition. A giant in stature, with a broad neck 
and piercing eyes and long scars, from student mensurations, on his elongated face, he had become a staff member in the 
Reich Security Main Office in the late 1930s. His career in the Reich Security Main Office was not unprecedented, but he 
had nevertheless risen with unusual rapidity, becoming a close confidant of Heydrich in early 1940 and being designated by 
Himmler to occupy the highest post in German intelligence at the beginning of 1943. 

The first unpleasant incident occurred shortly after Kaltenbrunner's appointment as head of the Reich Security Main Office 
(RSHA). In April 1943, Kaltenbrunner insisted on seeing Schellenberg, and the meeting was not exactly cordial. Jealous of 
the Schellenberg-Himmler relationship, Kaltenbrunner told Schellenberg that he was not satisfied with the latter's work in 
Amt VI (political counterintelligence abroad) and was not at all happy that Walter Schellenberg was "maintaining direct 
contact with Himmler, bypassing his boss." Moreover, Kaltenbrunner accused him of "satisfying his own personal ambitions 
as well as of unauthorized interference in the cooperation with ... Kaltenbrunner's [own] proteges." He added that he "had 


passed unfavorable judgment on Schellenberg with Himmler, and it would be in the interest of both parties if Schellenberg 
and he went their separate ways. "1 

Despite Kaltenbrunner's concerted attempts to remove Schellenberg from Himmler's sphere of influence, he was on shaky 
ground, and he knew it. Schellenberg refused to resign and remained head of Office VI. Kaltenbrunner's position was not yet 
solid enough, and he knew too well about the close relationship between Schellenberg and Himmler to try to bring down the 
Reichsfihrer's "Benjamin." But "even if Kaltenbrunner did not dare to dismiss Schellenberg in a direct way, he went to the 
greatest lengths to make his position untenable. "2 

Regardless of the difficult situation in which Schellenberg found himself, he knew that he still had the support of his highest 
superior, Himmler; and the latter, for his part, also needed Schellenberg's loyal support, for it would not have suited his plans 
to be exposed as a traitor who was negotiating a secret peace with the Western Allies while preparing his own succession in 
Germany with Hitler's fall. In other words: No one, certainly not someone like Ernst Kaltenbrunner, was ever allowed to 
know the truth about the highly sensitive task Schellenberg was secretly performing at Himmler's behest. For if Hitler had 
learned of it in any form, he would inevitably have 

If Hitler had learned of this in any way, he would have inevitably initiated Himmler's political destruction, and that was not 
part of the Reichsfiihrer's game plan. 

The second matter, which held inconveniences for Himmler and Schellenberg, was already somewhat more dangerous and 
came to light through a strange nexus of fate. In May 1943, the Germans intercepted a British secret code and delivered it to 
Heinrich Miiller, the head of the Gestapo and an ally of Kaltenbrunner. The latter succeeded in deciphering the British 
message and was astonished to discover that it referred to a secret contact between the British authorities and a certain 
Munich lawyer named Carl Langbehn. Both Heinrich Miiller and Ernst Kaltenbrunner must have known exactly who Carl 
Langbehn was, that he was the Munich neighbor of the Reichsfiihrer SS and that he was his lawyer, because the Gestapo had 
detailed dossiers on every important man in the Reich. But did they communicate this matter to Himmler? No, they did not. 
Believing the British report to be clear evidence of treason, Gestapo-Miiller (by which nickname he was also known) gave 
this information directly to Hitler, who, enraged, declared Langbehn a traitor and arranged for the unfortunate lawyer to be 
taken to Moabit Prison in Berlin, where he faced the charge of being a British agent. Normally, one received the death 
penalty for this in the People's Court, the dreaded People's Court being known for handing down particularly swift sentences 
to men and women accused of high treason. 

Although Himmler denied being involved in this affair, perhaps fearing that Carl Langbehn might tell all during 
interrogation, the Reichsfiihrer intervened in Langbehn's favor and saw to it that the lawyer was treated more than correctly 
and that the trial against him was postponed until he had conducted his own investigation. This was a clever maneuver to 
delay the verdict indefinitely. There might otherwise have been a nasty ricochet in the secret negotiations with the British, 
which he was 

he was determined to carry out without interference. Moreover, no other leading National Socialist, whether a subordinate 
like Kaltenbrunner or Miiller or a man as important as Hitler himself, was to have any knowledge of it. The only man 
Himmler trusted was his own "Benjamin" - Walter Schellenberg. 

At this point, Walter Schellenberg assumed responsibility for opening a direct secret communications channel to the British. 
It was obvious that Langbehn could no longer be considered as an intermediary; and even if Himmler had succeeded in 
releasing him (which was unlikely, considering the evidence against Lang-behn), he would have been too closely guarded by 
Miiller's Gestapo men to play any further role. 

Nevertheless, Schellenberg's next move was surprising. He was aware of the painful necessity of establishing first-class and 
reliable communications with the British, and that meant using the best possible neutral intermediary. First, Schellenberg 
considered whether there was any neutral other than Marcus Wallenberg (whom Schellenberg knew was responsible for 
Swedish trade with the Allies, but who was also suspected of being too closely associated with the British) who better suited 
Himmler's special needs. 

With these considerations in mind, Schellenberg invited two Swedes, Messrs. Brandin and Moller, directors of Swedish 
match factories, to Berlin for a meeting with Himmler.3 But all did not go as Schellenberg expected, and the two Swedes did 
not give the impression that they were particularly suited to assist the Reichsftihrer SS in his quest for peace with the British. 
Although Brandin and Moller assured him that they would help, Schellenberg realized that he would have to put his trust in 
the efforts of Marcus Wallenberg. The latter had, after all, helped Langbehn to meet with the British envoy Victor Mailet, 
and Wallenberg's Enskilda Bank promoted German commercial interests and those of the SS. Walter Schellenberg's 
character was such that he did not really trust anyone, even Himmler (for he knew that 

Himmler would drop him like a hot potato if even the smallest detail about his secret talks with the British became public), 
but in Wallenberg's case he had no choice. He was the ideal neutral intermediary to talk to the British envoy in Stockholm, 
and so the die seemed to be cast. 

Only a few weeks after the Brandin-Moller meeting with Himmler in early June 1943, Schellenberg flew from Berlin to 
Stockholm to meet with Marcus Wallenberg. He traveled to the Scandinavian country under the pretext of official business 


for the Reich. In his suitcase he carried an engraved porcelain plaque, which he presented to Brandin in recognition of his 
"services to the Third Reich. "4 

But during his brief stay in Stockholm, Schellenberg undertook another, more secret mission: on Saturday, June 7, he had a 
meeting with Victor Mailet at Wallenberg's home. 

The groundwork for this meeting in Stockholm had been laid by SS-Standartenfiihrer Carl Rasche, a director of the 
Dresdner Bank who had known not only Marcus Wallenberg for many years but also Allen Dulles, the head of the American 
OSS branch in Bern, with whom he had already had business connections in the 1920s. Rasche was known for pushing for 
what Swedish intelligence quite openly called "the SS solution": peace in the West and Himmler's assumption of power. 
Nevertheless, Schellenberg had to be extraordinarily cautious, because if details of what he was doing there had become 
public in neutral Sweden, via the international press or otherwise, it would certainly have cost his and Himmler's head. No 
matter what influence Himmler exercised as Reichsftihrer SS, Hitler could have finished him off in the blink of an eye if the 
Fiihrer had learned anything of the conspiracy against him, and before the conspirators had been able to act. 

On Sunday, June 8, Victor Mailet personally typed a short letter to Bruce Lockhart in London - Mailet 

as is well known, was under strict orders not to involve any other person in the mysterious events that were taking place in 
Stockholm. 

"Secret 

Dear Bruce, 

After my last letter I was again approached by Marcus Wallenberg to meet a German emissary at his house. This meeting 
took place last night, and the conversation was exceedingly interesting. 

Marcus' German was quite straightforward and introduced himself as Himmler's right-hand man in all matters of foreign 
policy. He had been authorized by Himmler to enter into negotiations with us to conclude a peace in the West on the basis 
that the Rfegie-rung] Sfeiner] Mfajestat] recognized the legitimacy of Himmler as the new leader of Germany. 

I noted, of course, that such a guarantee was beyond my authority, but that I would contact London for further instructions. 
I was informed that the German would return in four weeks for another meeting, at which he expressed the hope that His 
Majesty's Government would agree that the continuation of the war was a disaster for Europe and support for Himmler the 
best means of restoring peace to the Continent. "5 

It is fairly certain that Bruce Lockhart immediately showed this letter of Mallet's to Ivone Kirkpatrick, his fellow member of 
the PWE's Committee of Five, for only a few days after its arrival in London he wrote a brief memorandum to Leonard St 
Clair Ingrams of the PWE: 

"We must at all costs prevent the Americans from learning even the slightest thing about Himmler's peace initiation. They 
will probably reject a request from Himmler, but we cannot necessarily assume that our cousins will do just that. I think it 
wise, therefore, to instruct Mr. Mailet to act very cautiously in these negotiations, and if we can stir up political instability in 
Germany in this way, I think we have done our job well." 

Lockhart concluded: 

"Perhaps you can give some thought to how we can turn this peace advertising to our advantage. "6 

Leonard St Clair Ingrams was no newcomer to the world of deception and espionage. He was considered by many to be a 
master in the secret war of incursions that was being waged against Germany here. Ingrams, back when the Political Warfare 
Executive was still a part of SOE under the designation SO1, had been one of the top men who had devised the clever ploy 
of inducing Hitler to attack Russia through "Unternehmen Herren HHHH" - fake peace negotiations. That he was drawn 
into the events now taking place in Stockholm can only be associated with the most sinister content. His arrival at this 
historic crossroads was to have severe repercussions. 

Despite British confidence that they now had the upper hand by abusing the German demand for peace to implement the 
long-term British strategy of destabilizing the Third Reich, the men of the Foreign Office and the PWE did not realize that 
the German emissary (it is not clear whether they were aware by this time that they were negotiating with Schellenberg) was 
not the man - Himmler's instructions notwithstanding - to put all his eggs in one basket. 

While Victor Mailet was laboriously typing his letter to Ivone Kirkpatrick and Lockhart St Clair was issuing Ingram's 
instructions, Schellenberg was already contemplating his next move in this extraordinarily complex psycho-political chess 
game, the outcome of which he hoped would see Germany achieve peace in the West and Himmler head of state in a 
postwar Germany. Schellenberg had not yet completely given up the thought that it might still be possible to negotiate a 
peace with the Americans, who had become the senior partner in the Western alliance since 1943. This might have forced a 
peace deal in the West, even if Churchill proved recalcitrant. 

After all, Churchill had tied Britain's fate to the Americans, had accepted American military aid, and was even at the 
moment carrying out military undertakings jointly with the Americans. But since "Operation Torch" in Northwest Africa 
and the Casablanca Conference, an imperceptible change had crept into the relationship. Churchill had long believed that in 
an alliance of equals he could defeat and drive out the armed forces of Germany. The Americans, on the other hand, 
henceforth regarded themselves as the leading force, and despite Churchill's later recognition that the Americans had indeed 


assumed that leadership, the British were downright 'impotent' in the face of overwhelming American economic and 
military power. Hence the British attempts at deception and trickery by the PWE in their secret negotiations with Himmler 
to keep the Americans out of the concealed talks for good. The British, however, were in the process of being infiltrated 
themselves, for Schellenberg, as head of Office VI, was of course aware of the current Anglo-American political situation 
and secretly determined to see if he could not open a secret channel to the Americans in order to pull the rug from under 
Churchill's feet most effectively. 

To implement this idea, Schellenberg decided on a two-pronged approach. The first involved an old acquaintance with 
whom he had previously carried out some actions as head of Office VI. The man's name was Ernst Rieth, he was German 
consul general in Tangier and "in an impressive position with strong interests in the oil business and manifold connections to 
England and even more to America."7 The two men met in Berlin after Schellenberg's return from Stockholm, and their 
conversation was extremely revealing. Rieth was of the opinion that Germany should end the war, and in order to do so, 
negotiations should be held as soon as possible, especially with America, in whose interests some form of negotiated peace 
might also be in order.8 

Schellenberg agreed that Rieth should "sound out the potential possibilities of such a compromise," but at the same time he 
explore" the potential possibilities of such a compromise, but at the same time he implored him, because of Hitler's order 
issued shortly before, to forbid any diplomatic approach to the Allies regarding a compromise peace and to proceed with 
"extreme caution. "9 Hitler wanted everyone to know-especially after the policy of "unconditional surrender" championed 
by Churchill and Roosevelt in Casablanca-that there was no longer any prospect of a compromise. The watchword of the 
day was: victory or ruin. Rieth's position was further complicated by the fact that his highest superior in the Foreign Office, 
Joachim v. Ribbentrop, shared Hitler's point of view with full conviction and had forbidden any further diplomatic contact 
with the Allies. Therefore, to all appearances, Rieht's talks with the Americans were dangerous simply because of his position 
as Ribbentrop's direct subordinate, since the latter could quickly learn of such activities through his own highly effective 
intelligence service or through rumors in the Foreign Office. 

Regardless of all the tricks and efforts, it quickly became clear that Rieth was not in a position to open secret negotiations 
with the Americans in Tangier. Above all, the American with whom he had spoken was not interested in pulling German 
chestnuts out of the fire in a behind-the-scenes deal. Schellenberg had to resign himself to the fact that Rieht's little plant of 
hope had quickly withered. 

Schellenberg's second attempt to open a channel of communication with the Americans was extraordinarily ambitious, and at 
least for a while it looked as if it was bearing fruit. When Schellenberg was back in Sweden, he was introduced to an 
American named Abraham Stevens Hewitt. Hewitt was an agent of the OSS and Roosevelt's own special representative in 
Sweden. The contact was made through Felix Kersten, Himmler's masseur, who had been allowed to move to the safety of 
neutral Sweden and had expanded his business there, including the OSS man in Sweden, Abraham Stevens Hewitt. In 1946, 
after the war ended, British intelligence became interested in Hewitt and reported that he "had been sent by Roosevelt to 
Stockholm as his 

European observer had been sent to Stockholm, and it was believed he had been assigned to make a special study of the 
situation in Germany. It is also said that he had formerly been married to a Vanderbilt, now to a Haghesson, and that he had 
influence with Mrs. Roosevelt. "10 

This situation, which Schellenberg might well have been aware of through his Office VI network, now held an exceedingly 
interesting opportunity for conversation with a high-ranking American who was known to have the President's ear. After a 
few days of briefing (and Himmler was adamant with Schellenberg that Felix Kersten should not be drawn further into the 
matter, for he feared losing the services of his virtually miracle-working masseur), Schellenberg sought out Hewitt's Hotel in 
Stockholm to have relatively candid discussions with him about the general (war) situation."11 After a long and profound 
discussion about the possibility of releasing German troops in the West due to the behavior of the Western Allies (the 
Russians were purposefully excluded), Hewitt's proposal, "briefly summarized, was to transfer as many Wehrmacht units as 
possible to the East to stop the Russians, and at the same time to make a compromise peace with the Western powers. "12 
The prospect of a peace seemingly within reach on terms that Walter Schellenberg and, far more importantly, Himmler 
wanted must have really tormented Schellenberg. Here, at last, sat a high-ranking American who was known to have the ear 
of President Roosevelt, proposing a peace in the West that would at the same time allow Germany to drive back the Russian 
hordes to the East. 

There was, however, a small but not unimportant problem, and Hewitt openly admitted this to Schellenberg: he personally 
had "no authority to make [peace] proposals, he therefore suggested that he fly back to the United States for further 
instructions, and if this plan met with approval, "13 he would endeavor to meet Schellenberg again in Portugal, in Lisbon. 
After the meeting at the hotel, Schellenberg and Hewitt met again just three days later at the home of Helmut Finke, one of 
Schellenberg's agents in Sweden. At this meeting it was agreed that if Hewitt's peace plan was acceptable to Roosevelt and 
received the support of U'S. authorities, he would place the following advertisement in the Swedish daily Svenska Dagbladet 
and in the Stockholm Tidningen for eight consecutive days: "Valuable goldfish aquarium for sale for 1,524 krfonen]." 


In the event that Hewitt's plan did not meet with Roosevelt's support and his plea for a peaceful end to the war fell on barren 
ground, it was agreed that the ad would not appear. In the end, because of the fact that he could not tell anyone the real 
reasons for his urgent request to meet with the President, it cost Hewitt more time than he had expected to get back to 
Washington. 

Schellenberg had learned indirectly through Felix Kersten that Hewitt's departure from Stockholm was repeatedly delayed 
"and that later, after he had succeeded in returning to America, he had fallen out of favor because of his proposal."14 
Although Schellenberg ordered that every issue of Svenska Dagbladet and Stockholm Tidningen be closely scrutinized by 
Amt VI for weeks, Hewitt's expected advertisement never appeared, and Schellenberg had to admit to himself that his best 
hope for a possible peace with the Americans (which would have forced the British to join) had come to nothing. Now there 
seemed to be no alternative to his negotiating through Wallenberg and Mailet in Stockholm. Having come to this less than 
ideal conclusion after all, one has to wonder if Schellenberg felt uncomfortable negotiating with the British, whose radio 
broadcasts and parliamentary debates virtually unleashed a torrent of hateful tirades against Germany and the leading men of 
the Reich, from Hitler and Himmler down to Schacht and Ley. How could realistic peace negotiations be entered into with a 
nation that seemed so fervently 

seemed determined to see the complete destruction of Germany? If such doubts plagued Schellenberg, and they must have, 
for he was an astute and intelligent man, he must have somehow suppressed his fears and decided to link his destiny now 
with the Wallenberg-Mallet Canal for peace talks with the English. Least of all, he must have expected that the only people 
he would be communicating with would be Brendan Bracken's masters of deception from the PWE, and they had very clear 
ideas about what they wanted to achieve with these negotiations, and that had nothing at all to do with peace. 

At this point an interesting, if not all complicating, situation arose in the British legation in Stockholm; Victor Mailet 
suddenly found himself accused of all sorts of serious crimes by the same men - from British intelligence - who had been 
assigned to look after his - and the British - interests in neutral Sweden. Long after the war, the legation's press attaché at the 
time, Peter Tennant (who was also working undercover as an official attached to the legation SOE), was to recall that "the 
atmosphere [at the legation] was petty, childish, and demeaning," and to admit that this was partly his fault.15 

The problems had arisen in the spring of 1943 when Tennant noticed that Mailet was having regular and purely private 
meetings with Marcus Wallenberg. This in itself was not a cause for concern, but as SOE's representative in Stockholm and 
therefore responsible for the legation's security, Tennant was inquisitive to learn what Victor Mailet was actually doing. His 
attention was immediately strongly attracted when he discovered that Mailet was meeting with a certain Dr. Karl Goerdeler 
at Wallenberg's house. Goerdeler had been mayor of Leipzig and a leading member of the resistance to the Nazi regime in 
Germany; he had ties to the group around Count von Moltke, whose long-term goal was to wrest power from the Nazi 
Party through a coup d'état. He was also connected 

also with Adam v. Trott, a member of the Kreisau Circle, who pursued the same goals. Mailet thus met with a leading 
German under the guidance of the PWE and with the aim of supporting an anti-Nazi organization that might be able to 
foment political turmoil, and perhaps even civil war, in Germany. 

The real problem was the intraorganizational rivalry between the PWE and British intelligence agencies such as the SIS and, 
now that SO1 had been split off from SOE, SOE itself, of which it had been a part not so long ago. This had a 
counterproductive effect on the effectiveness of British operations in Sweden. Under Brendan Bracken's leadership, the 
PWE acquired its own legality, and Bracken most jealously shielded all PWE operations from the other organs of British 
intelligence. However, this did not help the situation at all; on the contrary, it created considerable complications in the 
months and years to come, as PWE, SIS, and SOE strove to get on with their own clandestine ventures while not stepping 
on each other's toes. 

This was precisely the situation that had now arisen in Stockholm, and Mailet found himself suspected of having entered into 
secret - indeed, perhaps treasonous - negotiations with leading Germans. Peter Tennant's suspicions were strengthened when 
he spent several weeks observing Mailet's movements and noticed an exceedingly obscure German - Walter Schellenberg - 
visiting Wallenberg's house at the same time as Mailet. 

As a representative of SOE Stockholm, Tennant was exceedingly adept at observing Germans in neutral territory, for he 
regularly received photographs and documents of leading Germans, which would aid him in his observation of German 
nationals working in neutral Sweden. In Mallet's letter to Bruce Lockhart of June 8, 1943, he had referred to an unidentified 
German who was a friend of Wallenberg, but knew that he was an agent of Himmler. He did not know the man's true 
identity, however, or he would have informed Lockhart of this in his letter. 

Peter Tennant was not so inhibited: when he saw the German visitor, he was immediately alarmed, for he had recognized the 
head of Office VI of the Reich Security Main Office, SS Brigadier Walter Schellenberg. According to Tennant's testimony 
after the war, he had also observed Mailet meeting with a man identified as a German lawyer named Dr. Schmidt. Schmidt 
was in all likelihood a cover name, and the man was more likely Himmler's own lawyer, Carl Langbehn. In a state of 
confusion and sheer panic at what was taking place before his own eyes, Tennant sent a top-secret report to his superiors in 
London about the mysterious behavior of his envoy, who was apparently meeting with a number of leading Germans, among 


them most certainly a top SS man. 

After he sent his report, which remained unconfirmed, six weeks passed before Mallet's abrupt change to frosty and 
suspicious behavior made it clear to Tennant that Mailet must have been informed by someone about his actions. Tennant 
was puzzled; he had produced clear evidence here that his own envoy was meeting secretly with leading Germans, perhaps 
even with treasonable intent, and London had not only completely ignored his report, but Mailet had figured it out, and still 
no direct instructions for action had come to him from London. What if, for some mysterious reason, Mailet had 
compromised British interests in sensitive neutral Sweden or, worse, was passing information to these Germans? This 
situation caused Tennant many sleepless nights. Notwithstanding the lack of instructions from London, "Tennant, with some 
comfort, now made Mailet his ostensible intelligence object, while Mailet struggled to preserve his dignity and make life as 
unpleasant as possible for Tennant. "16 

Notwithstanding his extremely precarious position-as a minor intelligence officer spying on his own envoy-Tennant received 
support from Naval Attache Henry Denham, who shared his concerns but was not exactly 

influential. Nonetheless, help was on the way for Tennant in the form of an SIS officer freshly posted to Stockholm. This one 
was called Peter Falk, was a former rugby teacher and had been inducted into MI6 at the outbreak of war. Falk had 
impressed his SIS superiors with his conduct during the Reykjavik Conference between Churchill and Roosevelt in 1941, 
and since then he had risen rapidly. After a stint at MI6's London headquarters in 1942, he was finally assigned an overseas 
post in one of the more sensitive places, neutral Sweden. Here he had to expect to come into daily contact with German 
nationals - preferably intelligence officers - who spent a good part of their time watching each other and spying out secrets 
from each other. 

Just a few days after arriving in Stockholm, Falk sat with Tennant and listened to his concerns about the mysterious behavior 
of his own envoy, who appeared to be conducting secret meetings with leading Germans. Falk immediately befriended Peter 
Tennant's problem, and Victor Mailet's behavior seemed suspicious to him as well. Falk therefore contacted London and 
asked if there was an operation underway involving Mailet. Like Tennant before him, London - that is the SIS - replied that 
they saw no reason why Mailet should secretly meet Germans at the home of Marcus Wallenberg. It is clear that the PWE, 
under the direction of the all-powerful Brendan Bracken, considered its operation involving Mailet to be top secret, an 
enterprise in which it did not want the SOE or the SIS, in any form, to be privy. This will have complicated matters quite 
considerably, for as of now the two British intelligence officers in Stockholm-Tennant and Falk-spent valuable time 
observing Victor Mallet in an attempt to uncover what he was doing. 

Even before leaving for Sweden, Falk had been briefed in London that his real assignment in Sweden was a German SD 
agent named Karl-Heinz Krimer, who was operating out of the German legation in Stock 

holm. Peter Falk had been instructed to "combat Krimer's activities, a goal that took precedence over everything else. "17 
Upon his arrival in Stockholm in the summer of 1943, Falk was delighted to find that the SIS had already infiltrated an 
agent, who went by the name "P," into the German legation. Agent "P" soon assembled for Falk a cornucopia of 
information, including the fact that Kramer had arrived in Sweden the year before with his wife and daughter in tow and 
had stayed in style for a while at the Grand Hotel. He had then moved into a large and elegant house in a posh suburb of 
Stockholm, in Stora Essingen; but he had also continued to keep his apartment in the Grand Hotel (at the expense of the 
German taxpayer) for entertaining guests. 

Observing Kramer was a difficult task for Falk. Kramer enjoyed extraordinary privileges. He did not seem to be involved in 
the activities of his intelligence colleagues at the legation and frankly called himself "Himmler's special representative in 
Stockholm," which was even more disconcerting. He also had free access to GLYST, the German Luftwaffe attaché's radio 
encryption system, which allowed him to establish communications with Berlin. Falk soon discovered that in addition to 
these privileges, Major Golcher, the chief of defense at the German legation, had also been ordered from Berlin to allow 
Kramer to see all the intelligence information that the legation staff was compiling before it was forwarded to Germany. 
This was all very strange and made Falk realize that his target must be a significant one, one to be carefully watched. He soon 
concluded that he would have to place an agent close to Kramer to find out what he was really in Stockholm for. 

Like most people, Kramer had a weak point, which Peter Falk quickly recognized and brilliantly exploited. This was not 
achieved by the agent "P" in the German legation, but much more in his house, literally in Kramer's closest environment. 
When they had arrived in Sweden, Kramer's wife had immediately hired a German girl to take care of all their needs. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kramer were very similar in so many ways, and so it was apparently easy for them to win over anyone who came 
into closer contact with them by their imperious and snobbish behavior. This was especially true of Mrs. Kramer, and the 
relationship with her employee quite soon turned into sheer hostility. The girl hated the Kramers so much that in a fit of rage 
she even confided to an Austrian friend that she would like to murder Mrs. Kramer if she didn't need the job and the money; 
but times were hard and she was dependent on these people. 

Sometimes it is pure coincidence that leads to the greatest discoveries, and so it was here: The Austrian friend had just 
married a Swede who was employed by the British legation. Falk was soon to learn quite a bit about the Krimers' 
quarrelsome family life. Falk quickly took this Austrian woman aside and had a quiet conversation with her. It turned out 


that she hated the NSDAP - she had also moved to Sweden in 1938 because of it - and soon she was hired as an agent "Frau 
E". Falk carefully briefed "Frau E," and shortly thereafter the Austrian spoke with the Krimers' maid, who was no less 
quickly recruited as "Frau H12" and was listed on the SIS payroll as Agent 36704. 

Much to Falk's delight, "Mrs. H12" turned out to be an intelligent and resourceful person who was eager to provide her new 
clients in London with any information she found out about Kramer's activities in Sweden. She revealed to Peter Falk and 
"Mrs. E" that in Kramer's study in his house in Stora Essingen there was a desk with a drawer that was always locked. Falk 
was quite eager to get access to the information contained in this desk, and "Mrs. H12" reported to him that the only time to 
get access to this desk was in the morning around 6:45 a.m., when Kramer took his daily bath. Only then was the desk key 
attached to his pants out of his sight. 

key was out of his field of vision. His morning toilet lasted exactly half an hour. 

After a few days, "Mrs. H]2" had succeeded in taking a print of Kramer's key on a piece of butter, from which an employee 
of the British Embassy made a duplicate. The duplicate key fit, and from then on Falk received large quantities of 
photographs made by "Frau H12" of the contents of Krimer's desk all the time. "Mrs. H12" provided Falk with astonishing 
quantities of documents that proved that someone at the highest level was providing the Germans with information about 
decisions made by the British government and the Allies. 

And Falk was stunned by the sheer volume of detailed information about the Allies that Kramer had been able to compile. 
Among them were even unfinished drafts and secret memoranda of private conversations between Churchill and Roosevelt 
at the Quebec Conference in 1943. Such a tremendous leak of information, from which German intelligence was well aware 
of Allied thinking and their war strategy, was bad enough, but Falk realized that the other scanned documents supplied to 
him by "Mrs. H12" also pointed to a British leak at the highest levels. 

Among the papers brought to him was a memorandum from the spring of 1943 concerning American proposals for the 
postwar trusteeship of the "dependent peoples," meaning that the Americans were already putting down on paper their ideas 
regarding control of postwar Europe. Falk realized that he was gaining insight into the working process of an agent who had 
access to a number of Allied state secrets. As if this were not shocking enough, Kramer's desk also contained copies of 
documents from the British Cabinet as well as minutes from the War Office alongside letters from the Foreign Office from 
Permanent Secretary William Strang (who, remember, had been deeply involved in "Enterprise Herren HHHH" and now, 
to all appearances, in the Stockholm affair as well).18 

Within a very short time, Falk flew back to England to meet the SIS man in charge of the Kramer case, Anthony Blunt. Falk 
and Blunt met at the Reform Club in London, where they discussed the matter, and very soon it became clear to Falk that 
Blunt, and for that matter the SIS, doubted the authenticity of the papers that came from Kramer's desk. Falk, however, was 
persistent and tenacious, and step by step he convinced Blunt that the papers were not only genuine, but that they revealed a 
British "leak" at the very highest level. Someone in Stockholm was meeting with Kramer, who publicly described himself as 
"Himmler's representative in Sweden," and handing over or dealing in strictly classified British secret material. 

"Falk's serendipitous discovery was for Anthony Blunt -and for the SIS- a first glimpse of what may have been an offev.... 
[for] Walter Schellenberg and Heinrich Himmler. Secret negotiations were still going on between Schellenberg and Mailet; 
now Blunt had a compelling reason to take those negotiations more seriously. "19 It was perfectly clear that someone in the 
British establishment was talking to the Germans, and it meant about Kramer's positions in the SD, with Schellenberg and 
Himmler. The only question that now puzzled the SIS men was: who? Who was so brazen as to pass on minutes of cabinet 
meetings and documents from the Foreign Ministry at such a sensitive time in the war? And more importantly, what was the 
purpose of such communications? 

A strong clue to what was now taking place is revealed ina PWE communication from Ingrams to Bruce Lockhart; Ingrams, 
too, was one of the key figures in "Enterprise Herren HHHH" in 1941: 

"As long as the Mailet negotiations continue, we must strive to have Himmler's man firmly on the hook in Stockholm. We 
have already gone too far to let this delicious fish swim away. If we are to realize our desire for political unrest in Germany, I 
am convinced that we can reach our goal with some even more tempting bait. In the aftermath of our conversation 
yesterday, I will be contacting 

Crossman [the PWE's German division] to ask if B[rendan] B[racken] will sign off on the release of more highly sensitive 
information to keep our fish well-fed on the hook. "20 

This document clearly indicates what was actually going on in Stockholm. Victor Mailet was now really deeply involved in 
PWE planning; he was operating under PWE control and had probably been authorized to do so not only by Ivone 
Kirkpatrick of the Foreign Office but also by Churchill. The latter was known to be sympathetic to such plans that 
amounted to destabilizing Germany, but he also supported any plan devised by his "faithful disciple" Brendan Brecken. 
Mailet had met top German officials at Marcus Wallenberg's home in the early summer of 1943, from Langbehn to 
Schellenberg. Schellenberg had dispatched agent Kramer to Stockholm to maintain contact and to hold meaningful talks and 
trade information with the British envoy as a sign of confidential cooperation. 

Stupidly, the PWE had concealed its complex operation from all other British intelligence agencies - the SOE and the SIS - 


which in turn unwittingly stumbled into it and misinterpreted what was happening there. There was in fact no high-ranking 
British spy who passed secrets to Germany. Rather, it was Victor Mailet who handed over Allied secrets to the SS and SD in 
a kind of confidence-building measure: He wanted to boost Himmler's confidence so that he would turn against Hitler, 
thereby causing political chaos or civil war in Germany. Thus, he would enable the Allies to end the war without much 
further bloodshed. 

At this point, a rather conspicuous British person, Ewan Butler, entered the scene of action. Even though he was officially 
from the SOE, in reality the PWE had sent him to assist Mailet in his sensitive negotiations with Schellenberg and Himmler. 
Butler was fluent in German, having lived in Germany for a number of years before the war and having a friendly 
relationship with Himmler's 

relationship with Himmler's minion Reinhard Heydrich. The two men were such close friends that at Butler's birthday party 
in 1938, after a long revelry and in a somewhat childish ceremony, they had entered into "blood brotherhood. As a close 
friend, Butler also enjoyed the privilege of being on first-name terms with Heydrich. 

In the years before the war, Butler had of course met many leading men of the NSDAP, including Schellenberg and even 
Himmler. Butler was therefore a logical choice for the PWE, which was looking for a British "huckster type! to help Mailet 
in his difficult and secret negotiations with the leading men of the SS. There was a catch, however, in the use of Ewan Butler 
and his support for Victor Mailet. Mailet would have even paled if he had known the details before Butler was flown into 
Stockholm. During his pre-war work as a journalist, Butler had become a severe alcoholic, and at times he was so drunk for 
days at a time that he could hardly be used. As if that wasn't bad enough, before the SOE could send him to Sweden, they 
had taken him out of the Virginia Water Mental Hospital, a sanatorium for the mentally ill on the outskirts of London, 
where he was being treated for manic-depressive behavior. It wasn't exactly a promising start to a highly sensitive and 
potentially dangerous operation. After all, Ewan Butler spoke German, knew the right people in Germany, and the PWE no 
doubt felt that they could not do without his services. 

Within days of his arrival in Stockholm, Butler had succeeded in turning most of the British legation staff against him, and 
here especially Tennant and Peter Falk. He stubbornly refused to involve these two in his top-secret missions. Falk and 
Tennant were also more than astonished at the extraordinary treatment Mailet gave this new "Swedish import." While most 
of the legation's intelligence agents operated from barracks set up on the legation grounds, Butler was assigned a spacious 
office on the second floor. Even the 

conveniences had elicited more than a raise of eyebrows from the other employees. While most embassy staff lived in far- 
flung apartments in or around crowded Stockholm, Ewan Butler was provided a magnificent apartment in the center of the 
city with marble floors and large crystal chandeliers. Butler, like his German counterpart Kramer, was now the subject of 
many a jealous comment. 

Meanwhile, the fall of 1943 had arrived, and the Mallet-SD/Himmler negotiations were still in progress. In the meantime, 
Mailet had an assistant to support him in his delicate task, if he ever managed to pry him away from his bottle. And Mailet 
desperately needed this support, for he was not an intelligence operative versed in the art of deception and lying to the 
enemy; rather, he was a career diplomat in advanced middle age who had lost his footing and had to cooperate in 
undertakings that he had described, in his own words, as "disgusting." 

In Germany, Himmler's determination to strike a deal with the Western Allies became increasingly important as it became 
clearer every day during the summer of 1943 that the war was becoming more and more out of control for Germany. By 
May, the combined forces of the British and Americans had finally broken the last German resistance in North Africa, and 
that continent was now once again completely in Allied hands. In early July, the Battle of Kursk had taken place, and 
although it had ended in a draw, it had cost the Germans 70,000 men. The Germans were being pushed further out of Russia 
every day on a 1500 kilometer front. Moreover, toward the end of July, Mussolini had resigned, and Marshal Badoglio had 
taken his place. During the summer, German intelligence had gathered evidence that the Italians were ready for an armistice 
with the Allies, thus exposing the soft southern underbelly of Germany to Allied invasion. The German 

intelligence had not been wrong, for on September 8, 1943, the Italians surrendered unconditionally. The steel pact had 
broken up, Germany had been abandoned by its most important ally, with whose help Hitler had hoped to stem the tide of 
Allied success after all. 

The summer of 1943 went badly for Germany, but Heinrich Himmler was still squirming. He wanted a separate peace with 
the Western Allies, excluding Russia, that would allow Germany to withdraw and end the disastrous war it could only lose. 
And Himmler wanted to see the SS as the leading power in a postwar Germany with himself at the head of this new elite, 
leading the nation. These were undoubtedly thoughts that dominated Heinrich Himmler in quiet moments. But he still 
could not bring himself to betray Hitler, to betray the Fuhrer whom he and his men had sworn to defend to the last. Wasn't 
the motto of the SS "My honor means loyalty"? However, if Himmler had not considered himself an important politician, he 
would not have thought that he could negotiate with the English. They were masters in the art of negotiation, they were not 
in the least unsettled about how long a negotiation process could take to complete. And if they didn't get what they wanted, 
they could be trusted to back down with a big bang and refuse any further negotiation until the other side was ready to give 


up or agree to newly imposed terms. 

Himmler had a problem: from the beginning of the negotiations in Stockholm, the British had made it clear that they would 
not agree to peace in the West until Hitler was overthrown and under house arrest in Berchtesgaden, or better yet, dead. This 
was a condition Himmler considered so incredibly harsh that he could hardly agree to it. He had been loyal to Hitler since the 
twenties, and with Hitler's rise to power he too had risen. Didn't Hitler call him "the loyal Heinrich" ? Should he now, as the 
loyal head of Hitler's guard, the SS, prove to be a traitor to the Fithrer, seize the 

seize power and make peace with the British and Americans? But this was exactly what the British were demanding; these 
were their essential preconditions for peace. Just as water slowly erodes a stone, so the PWE gradually broke Himmler's 
reluctance in the weeks and months of 1943 and even certainly in 1944, and men like Bruce Lockhart, Ingrams, and Brendan 
Bracken came to believe that their plans to provoke political unrest in Germany would eventually be crowned with success. 
Partial success was finally to come in the summer of 1944, but not in the manner foreseen or planned by the Political 
Warfare Executive-and the result was to be in complete contrast to everything they had hoped to achieve. 

In the second half of 1943, a new figure intervened in the political planning to destabilize Germany: the German nobleman 
Adam v. Trott zu Solz, a leading member of the Kreisau Circle. In this circle, opponents of Hitler, but not necessarily of the 
NSDAP, had formed a political grouping with the goal of overthrowing Hitler and making peace with the Allies. Adam v. 
Trott was the son of a former Prussian Minister of Culture and the grandson of an American whose grandfather, John Jay, 
had been the first Chief Justice of the United States. After an education at the famous Kurt Hahn School at Salem Castle, v. 
Trott had gone to study at Mansfield College in Oxford in 1931. This background provided Adam v. Trott with 
international foresight, and by 1943, at thirty-one, he saw himself as a leading German diplomat who was also the head of a 
secret society dedicated to overthrowing the Fiihrer and seeking an immediate end to the disastrous war into which Hitler 
had dragged Germany. A war that could now only end in complete disaster and defeat, no matter how optimistic the daily 
speech bubbles of Dr. Goebbels and the Propaganda Ministry sounded. Adam v. Trott had many influential supporters, from 
former State Secretary in the Foreign Office 

Office Ernst Freiherr von Weizsicker, who had transferred himself as ambassador to the Vatican in order to escape further 
Ribbentrop's services, to many other leading German civilians and members of the Wehrmacht. The Kreisau Circle also 
counted among its supporters Albrecht Haushofer, who by now had recognized the catastrophe toward which Germany was 
moving. Haushofer had secretly made contact with the political counterforce that was preparing to seize power and make 
peace before it was too late and Germany lay completely destroyed on the ground. 

In 1943, the British diplomat Michael White presented a report in London on this extremely interesting German nobleman 
who sought an end to Hitler and the restoration of European peace; it states: 

"Adam von Trott zu Solz may be destined to play an interesting role in the possible effort to launch a peace offensive not 
launched by the Nazis, or, perhaps more accurately, not launched by Hitler.... He [is] to some extent [imbued with] 
Anglophile sentiments, has [in the past] made a number of friends and made contacts in Britain, where, indeed, he was 
extremely popular because of his charm and his sense of humor, unusual for a German.... Between the Munich Agreement 
[1938] and the invasion of Poland [1939], von Trott was in London several times, where on one occasion he lunched with 
Mr. Chamberlain." 

After these background remarks, White continued: 

"The line of argument that von Trott ... follows ..., is moderately anti-National Socialist, but of a strong German nationalist 
character. [He] disapproves of Munich and the subsequent partition of Czechoslovakia, but at the same time was dominated 
by anti-Czech sentiments ... He urged tacit support from Britain and France for the overthrow of Hitler by the Wehrmacht 
on the basis of the return of the former German colonies to the new regime... 

As I see him, Adam von Trott has nothing of an intriguer about him, but [there] ... on the other hand, there is in him a 
considerable ambition and a slightly confused po 

litic mysticism, with something of the stuff of which Nazis are made mixed in, and something of a vague Hegelianism, 
which has brought about in him a false sense of reality and a belief in power politics and his own role in it... 

A certain alienation from reality has led in him not to homage to the Fiihrer principle, but to a deep reverence for German 
military and political traditions and for all that he believes to be the innate righteousness of the German national soul." 

This was certainly a very revealing submission. But the Foreign Office's greatest attention was drawn by other explanations 
by White, which Ivone Kirkpatrick forwarded to Bruce Lockhart: 

"Trott pursued the following line to me: the Wehrmacht did not want a general war; it was satisfied with the successes of the 
Polish campaign and would have welcomed an end to all further hostilities. [General] Falkenhausen [Erwin Rommel's 
teacher and Commanding General in Belgium and northern France] and [General] Halder [Chief of the Army General Staff 
until his dismissal by Hitler in September 1942 after the setbacks in Russia] are hostile to the Nazis and to some extent to 
Hitler. They would be willing to take the initiative in a coup d'état, to restore the rule of law in Germany, and to make peace 
with Britain and France on the basis of the status quo. 

Trott's attitude toward war in general has undergone a considerable change as a result of the German failure to crush 


Russia ... and by the entry of the United States into the war." 

White went on to explain how, according to Trott's concept, peace could be achieved through a coup d'état and what terms 
of peace - a peace plan - it would bring to the fore: 

"the general line is essentially this: at a certain time an army coup will establish a provisional government in Germany as a 
substitute for the present regime, to be governed by the United Nations (Publisher's note: The United Nations was then still 
in preparation.). "Demands for 

new negotiations" [that is, not demands for unconditional surrender as in Casablanca] for the decent Germans. 

Once established, this government would take some definite measures which might be seen by the Allies as gestures of 
goodwill. These measures would include: 

1. the proclamation of the restoration of the rule of law; 

2. the repeal of anti-Jewish legislation; 

3. the return of expropriated property to Jews and likewise to gentiles affected by it; 

4. withdrawal from all occupied territories in Western Europe; 

(Trott was not prepared to surrender territories that would weaken the position of the German Reich vis-a-vis Russia). 

5.a statement of the position in which the new Germany sees itself in a federal Europe, in a Europe which it does not seek to 
dominate. 

6.a proposal that, in view of the chaos to be expected in Germany after the collapse of the Nazi regime ... a suitably reduced 
Wehrmacht should be permitted, in cooperation with United Nations forces, to help maintain order in the Reich." 

Finally, White reported, "Trott had stressed that the Allied attacks on Germany should not be allowed to abate, for under 
such pressure the peace movement was growing and gaining strength... "21 

This was an incredibly significant development. Here was a high-ranking German running a secret political society ready to 
instigate a takeover of Germany, a coup d'état, to overthrow Hitler and make peace with the Allies. When one also considers 
that the Kreisau Circle was not made up of disaffected riffraff, but of members of leading men in the Wehrmacht, the 
diplomatic service, the civil authorities, the courts, and the government, it becomes clear that Trotts approach to the British 
was indeed treated very seriously. If Trott's group was in a position to combine a coup d'etat with a 

diing with an overthrow of Hitler and the Nazis, then here was a real possibility of ending the war without the loss of many 
more lives. 

Mr. White's report is clearly marked with accompanying marginal notes by an official. It was read and weighed by Mr. 
Harrison, the Foreign Office mandarin who had written that report in 1942 on the possibility of bringing about unstable 
conditions in Germany by supporting a political group that might attempt a coup. Harrison had also indicated that this report 
was of great interest to Bruce Lockhart and his Political Warfare Executive. As events had begun to present themselves in the 
meantime, however, the PWE could no longer treat this matter shielded as its own affair, and shortly thereafter the SOE was 
permitted access to the planning to bring about chaotic conditions in Germany, although the Himmler-Schellenberg- 
Kramer-Mallet affair taking place in Stockholm was strictly shielded from it. Here the PWE claimed paternity, and under no 
circumstances would it be allowed to interfere with its most secret mission, which held the possibility of bringing peace to 
Germany by causing devastating political damage. 

In the meantime, only a few weeks after Trott's approach to the British, the Kreisau Circle had impressively demonstrated its 
intentions and its ability to remove Hitler from the political equation of Germany. Adam v. Trott was fortunate to count 
Helmuth Stieff among the members of his circle. Stieff was a colonel and head of the organizational department in the 
Wehrmacht High Command, working for Hitler's staff at his eastern Fuehrer headquarters near Rastenburg. The 42-year- 
old Stieff was a short, stocky man with a slight hunchback approach and had a formidable enemy in Himmler, who called 
him a "little poison dwarf." Unimpressed by this and feeling secure in his Wehrmacht position at Hitler's headquarters, Stieff 
- under overly optimistic instructions from Trott - had attempted to assassinate Hitler in Rastenburg in September 1943: 

He had hidden a bomb near the spot where Hitler played with his shepherd dog Blondi every day. However, panic gripped 
Stieff at the last moment, and he removed the bomb again because, in his opinion, it had not been placed precisely enough. If 
the assassination failed, it would be all the more difficult for all the others. 

That the British had assisted in this planning is well known. The SOE supplied the plastic explosives for Stieff's bomb, an 
indication of the speed with which the SOE stirred as soon as it heard of Adam v. Trott's plans and saw an opportunity to kill 
Hitler. Unfortunately, Stieff was now downright panicked that the bomb might be found on his premises (and a British- 
made one at that), and sank his bomb in one of the water towers at Hitler's headquarters at Wolfsschanze near Rastenburg, 
believing that it would be safe from discovery there. 

The opposite was true, however, as within a few days the bomb exploded and destroyed the water tank, prompting Hitler to 
order an investigation into the circumstances. Stieff, v. Trott, and the Kreisau Circle were aware that they would have to be 
considerably more cautious and completely certain of the success of another attempt on Hitler's life before they were allowed 
to make another attempt. 

At this point, it is perhaps appropriate to note that Stieff's attempt on Hitler's life was not the first attempt on the part of the 


Kreisau Circle. Before contact was made with the British in the summer of 1943, v. Trott's group had attempted to kill 
Hitler in March 1943. At that time, Hitler had visited the headquarters of Army Group Center in Smolensk. At first, they 
had toyed with the idea of having a member of the Kreisau Circle shoot Hitler down with a pistol while he was on his way 
on foot to Field Marshal v. Kluge's mess hall. This plan was dropped, however, because Hitler was surrounded by men loyal 
to him and the assassin would have run the risk of losing his life as well. In the end, the conspirators opted for a more 
complicated plan: to plant a bomb in Hitler's plane - a Focke-Wulf 200 "Condor" flown by Hitler's chief pilot Hans 

Baur was flying. When Hitler finished his visit to the forward headquarters near Smolensk, Colonel Henning von Tresckow, 
a member of the Kreisau Circle, handed a small package allegedly containing two bottles of cognac to one of Hitler's 
companions, Lieutenant Colonel Brandt, with the request that he pass it on to Stieff as soon as they arrived back in 
Rastenburg. Despite great confidence that their first bombing attempt on Hitler would succeed, the bomb did not explode, 
and a horrified Stieff saw Brandt approaching him with the parcel bomb as Hitler and his men arrived back at the Wolf's 
Lair. Once again they had to get rid of a dud, and this time Tresckow had to fly all the way to Rastenburg specifically to pick 
up the deadly object. 

From this it is clear that Adam v. Trott and his Kreisau Circle had not succeeded in killing Hitler and launching a coup 
d'état, despite their "best intentions." Nevertheless, the SOE remained eager to support this grouping so that it would not be 
discouraged by the fact that v. Trott's aides had so far failed to eliminate the Fithrer. For the SOE, as well as the PWE, was 
not only interested in Hitler's death, but also in political chaos in Germany, preferably in a civil war, which could also have 
resulted from a failed assassination attempt. It was quickly realized, however, that the Kreisau Circle was not in a position to 
carry out such an ambitious operation in the summer of 1943. 

The SOE, as well as the Political Warfare Executive, was thinking in the long term, however, and believed that the Kreisau 
Circle would not be sufficiently organized by the late spring of 1944 to both kill Hitler and carry out his ambitious coup. The 
SOE was not deterred by this, however, since British intelligence knew very well that the new front, eventually established 
under the code name "Operation Overlord" [D-Day], would probably not be in place until late spring or early summer 1944, 
and that would then be the most opportune time for bringing about chaotic conditions in Nazi Germany. In any case, it 
would be advantageous to the Allies, who would probably enter continental Europe unimpeded and would then have to 
headless German forces away, especially as they would still face political-military unrest on the home front caused by the 
Kreisau Circle. 

In this overall picture, Himmler must not be forgotten, for the PWE was secretly trying to get the head of the SS to do 
exactly the same thing, and their goals were the same: political chaos and perhaps even civil war in Germany, which would 
have put the Allies in the particularly advantageous position of breaking German resistance and ending the war quickly. The 
Mallet-Himmler negotiations continued, however, even after v. Trott and his grouping - through Stieff - made their 
attempt on Hitler's life in Rastenburg in September. If successful, mind you, the PWE could have ceased its negotiations 
with Himmler. Despite the SOE's involvement at this intersection, even if it was supporting the Kreisau Circle from an 
entirely different direction, Victor Mailet had considerable problems, caused once again at an unexpected juncture: Ewan 
Butler, the man who had been assigned to Mailet by the SOE to support his delicate negotiations with Kramer, Schellenberg, 
and Himmler, was now giving him a headache. 

As Mallet's nerves grew thinner under the strain of negotiating with these top SS men, and he had growing problems with 
the often drunken Butler, the English staff at the Stockholm legation created a nickname for Mailet: He was now called 
"angry rabbit" because of his habit of angrily stamping his feet whenever anything went wrong; and if Butler was involved, 
you could almost be sure that something was going wrong. And the Political Warfare Executive was still working Himmler 
over like water over a stone, so that he would slowly but surely overcome his inner resistance and turn against his benefactor, 
to whom he owed everything, against his patron and leader Adolf Hitler. But Himmler was not yet ready, he twisted and 
turned and, despite his desire for a post-war political career, was not exactly eager to be exposed as a traitor to Hitler, to 
snatch the strings of power out of his hands and probably 

and probably to have to kill him. This would probably have been the only way to draw a line under Hitler's time and to 
ensure a cushioned transition to Himmler's assumption of power as Germany's new leader: the so-called "Himmler solution". 
Had Himmler known that he was in fact not negotiating with the British government but with the Political Warfare 
Executive, he would certainly have given up any hope of reaching an agreement with the British and would probably have 
turned once again to the Americans. The PWE wanted to prevent this at all costs, because it feared at the highest level that 
its American "brothers" might make a deal with Himmler at this stage of the war, which they might have preferred to the 
expected loss of life in the conquest of occupied Europe and the Third Reich. Perhaps, in return, they would have been 
willing to keep Himmler in office as head of a provisional government in Germany. In retrospect, we know that there was 
never the slightest chance of the Americans making a deal with Himmler, but the British could not be completely sure that 
this was the case, for there was a quantum of transatlantic distrust during the war, especially in the period 1943-44, that 
should not be underestimated, especially on the part of the British. 

Himmler, however, showed himself to be a shrewd and quick-reacting opponent of the Political Warfare Executive, for the 


Reichsfitihrer SS was not content to court Victor Mailet in his quest for peace. He had every intention of opening a 
conversational avenue with a leading Briton whom he considered likely to advance the cause of an Anglo-German peace. 
Therefore, in the summer of 1943, the Foreign Office in London received two submissions according to which Himmler was 
unwilling to put all his eggs in one basket and talk only to Victor Mailet in Stockholm. He wanted to circumvent the 
awkward nature of talks with Mailet and seek alternative channels of communication with the British government. 

The first draft received in London, indicating that Himmler was trying to get his desire for peace heard by more accessible 
ears came from the British consul in Barcelona. The latter reported having been approached by "Mateu, the Alcalde of 
Barcelona and a man of influence." The British consul stated that Mateu "told me last night ... he [had] received a visit from a 
German who claimed to be Dr. Hansen and whom he suspected of being an emissary of ... Himmler . 22 

The consul continued, "After this Dr. Hansen found out that Mateu was on friendly terms with the [British] ambassador [in 
Madrid - Sir Samuel Hoare], ... he began a long conversation about the war situation with the obvious intention of using 
Mateu as a straw man. According to Mateu, the general tenor of Hansen's statements was intended to create the impression 
that Germany could retreat to her borders in the West and withstand an Allied siege for a long time; that Germany was 
interested in only one thing at the moment, the successful continuation of the war in the East." Hansen had also let it be 
known that "he and those he represented in Germany understood that the Allies wanted nothing to do with Hitler; but what 
would be their reaction if certain forces in Germany liquidated Hitler and the party? "23 

This submission by the consul is also accompanied by a clear note by an official that it had been passed on for consultation to 
Mr. Harrison, Frank Roberts, and William Strang, ie., the principal instigators of the "Gentlemen's HHHH enterprise" by 
which Hitler had been hoodwinked by alleged peace negotiations in 1940-41. The significance of Hansen's approach to the 
British in Spain did not escape these men. Himmler, it seemed, was still eager for separate negotiations with the British 
government, despite the protracted negotiations that were taking place in Stockholm, even if that meant breaking off talks 
with Mailet and entering a new level of talks with His Majesty's government through the British Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary in Madrid, Sir Samuel Hoare. 

But this was not Himmler's only attempt to circumvent Victor Mailet in Stockholm, for the British Foreign Office was soon 
to receive another submission from the Iberian Peninsula which again evidenced Himmler's growing impatience regarding 
negotiations with the British and from which it appeared that Himmler was not the man to be stalled any longer. It was also 
believed that Himmler's attempts through contacts and intermediaries in Spain and Portugal were designed to demonstrate to 
the British the intentions of the Reichsfuehrer SS to finally depose Hitler, take power himself, and make peace with the 
Allies. 

This second diplomatic submission in London came from Mr. Hopkinson, an attache at the British legation in Lisbon, and it 
revealed that Prince Max von Hohenlohe was back in town and had plenty to say to his British counterparts. Hopkinson and 
Hohenlohe did not meet directly, but a young Portuguese named Nava de Tajo acted as an intermediary. 

According to Hopkinson's report, Hohenlohe had claimed that "Germany could hold out for another year and a half. His 
only hope, he said, was to reach a trade agreement with the Americans before the end of that period.... They had not 
forgotten that Churchill was a born Marlborough, who, as soon as he realized that the power of Louis XIV was flagging, had 
not insisted on its destruction... "24 

Hopkinson continued, "Prince Hohenlohe, moreover, said that at some point Germany and Russia must also come to an 
agreement." To Nava de Tajo's objection that such an agreement could only be reached if Germany gave up all her 
territorial conquests in Russia, and that the Germans would cut off Hitler's head if this abandonment was the only result of 
the huge sacrifices in the East, Hohenlohe replied [meaningfully], "So Hitler is of no further importance. The real ruler in 
Germany is Himmler. "25 

Finally, Hopkinson reported another of Hohenlohe's remarks: "If Germany wants to make peace overtures, it will be through 
Sweden. The Germans, and this meant Himmler in the first place, Hohenlohe believed, mistrusted 

distrusted both Franco and Salazar, and deeply distrusted the Vatican. "26 

At this point, before putting all his eggs in one basket, Himmler made his irrevocable final attempt at contact with the 
Americans. Arthur Yencken, the First Secretary of the Madrid Embassy under Sam Hoare, reported to his superiors in the 
London Foreign Office that he had learned from Colonel Hohental, the American military attaché, that Max von 
Hohenlohe had sought contact with the Americans. Hohental had said "that Prince M. Hfohenlohe] had made noisy and 
repeated attempts to contact him and other members of the U.S. Embassy during the Alba Ball in Seville, including the 
Ambassador himself." 

Interestingly, Yencken continued, "This failed him, and I might add, it failed him with me as well." 

Yencken concluded by saying: 

"Colonel Hohental added that "[M. Hohenlohe] had also tried the little game with members of the U'S. legation in Lisbon, 
there, too, without success. He seems to have tried it unsuccessfully on other Allied missions as well." 

Yencken also included a report on Hohenlohe's overtures that was destined for the desk of Peter Lox-ley, an associate of 
William Strang in the Foreign Office. Hohenlohe had reportedly communicated these points to a Portuguese banker named 


Ricardo Espirito Santo, who was apparently a "sympathizer of the Axis." It should be noted that Espirito Santo had made his 
Lisbon villa, Boca tel Toro, available to the Duke of Windsor in the summer of 1940, when former King Edward VIII had 
been forced by the British government to hastily leave his comfortable interim residence in Franco's Spain. It is also worth 
noting that the Duke of Windsor, while residing at Espirito Santo's estate, had 'flirted' with the German government. The 
latter had asked him for assistance in establishing peace negotiations with Britain before the war got completely out of hand. 
And the high-ranking German who had been charged with courting the Duke of Windsor was none other than the later 
Head of Office VI of the Security Service, SS Brigadier Walter Schellenberg. 

Yencken conveyed von Hohenlohe's assessment of the war situation and politics in Germany as follows: 

"1. The rift between the Wehrmacht and the police [Himmler's security services] is constantly widening. 

2.no "Bohemian" [an allusion to Hitler in answer to the question whether Hitler now had the situation under control] has 
ever had a following in Germany for any length of time. Hitler's attack on Russia was not his only mistake. 

3. although the air raids in Germany are exacting a heavy toll of blood, the German people are steeled to defy them. 

4. most of the military production facilities have been moved to the eastern territories, which means that the German 
industrial potential cannot be hit so easily by massive bombing. 

5. the main German objective is to gain time. We are counting on Allied disunity and American reluctance to fight in 
Europe." 

Finally, Yencken pointed out the following remark by Hohenlohe: 

"I believe that an overthrow of Hitler and a change of regime would have a great influence on American public opinion to 
abandon the war in Europe and concentrate on Japan. In doing so, the Americans could expect support from Germany. 
Germany would agree to give the Americans full dominion in Africa. "27 

Despite this last-and belated-attempt to woo the Americans, von Hohenlohe's peace feeler led nowhere. 

And thus it almost seemed as if Himmler had resigned himself to the fact that no negotiations were to be opened with the 
Americans (although it should be noted that Himmler had launched several attempts to conclude a deal with the United 
States through Schellenberg with Roosevelt's confidant Abraham Hewitt and through Hohenlohe). Himmler, a man of 
indecision and doubt, put all his eggs in one basket in the fall of 1943 and presented 

his proposals to the British. The details of Himmler's offer must have completely baffled the PWE people. Victor Mailet, 
reporting on his last meeting with Schellenberg at Marcus Wallenberg's home on October 26, 1943, revealed the 
Reichsfiihrer's peace terms: 

"1. Immediate cessation of bombing by the Allies. 

2. the Allies must abandon their intention to invade Western Europe and clearly express their desire to avoid further senseless 
sacrifice of human life. 

3. Germany will install a new provisional government which will immediately vacate all occupied territories in the north, 
west and south of Europe [i.e., Norway, Holland, Belgium, France and Italy, which had been occupied by Germany after the 
Italian declaration of war on her former Axis partner on October 13]. 

4. Germany must be allowed to establish a permanent defensive position in the East along the present strategic positions. 

5. Germany must be allowed to retain Austria and the Sudetenland, but it will restore the sovereignty of Poland. 

6. Russia is excluded from all negotiations with England and the USA. If peace is to be made with Russia, Germany will 
enter into separate negotiations with Russia at an appropriate time. "28 We know that Schellenberg must have personally 
delivered these peace terms to Victor Mailet, since he refers to the German emissary as "W. S." Moreover, this was one of the 
linchpins of the negotiations, too important to be entrusted to Krimer, who would not necessarily have been privy to the 
minute details of the "Himmler solution." The details of the six-point peace plan also reveal that Himmler must have spent 
quite a bit of time working out his own "wish list" for peace. Terms he could 'sell* to the German people as an acceptable 
and honorable agreement with him as the new head of state. 

One may wonder why the British authorities did not seriously consider Himmler's peace terms; they were, in fact, kept 
under wraps in Britain until recently. One may also wonder why the Political Warfare Executive people did not inform 
Churchill of this new development; that here was the prospect of a return to peace in Europe without further devastating 
human losses. The years 1944 and 1945, as is well known, claimed the worst loss of life in the entire war. But at that time the 
PWE, under the hard-hearted leadership of Brendan Bracken, had no intention whatsoever of negotiating an armistice with 
Germany, whether it was a Germany with or without a Nazi regime, and certainly not with a man of Himmler's stature, no 
matter how positive the peace terms might be. If Churchill had wanted peace, he could have had it as early as 1941, on the 
pragmatic and generous terms offered by Hitler and Hess. No, there was not the slightest intention on the part of Britain to 
negotiate a peace with any German. The aim of the British Government was a war without end until Germany had received 
her final and complete defeat at the hands of the Allies. 

On the German side, however, all these quasi-diplomatic political negotiations were serious business for a man who had 
begun his political career riding motorcycles through the Bavarian countryside as a drummer for a party to stir up the 
political consciousness of the masses. It was also unfamiliar territory for Himmler because, as head of the SS, he had no 


contact at any point with the diplomatic service or foreign policy specialists in his daily routine work. He was the chief 
guardian of the German security services and head of the SS, and in this capacity, negotiations in which he was involved to 
conclude a diplomatic deal with the Allies were uncharted territory for him. Heinrich Himmler certainly had excellently 
trained men-lawyers, diplomats, etc. -within the SS, but one simply has to remember that he was 

Hitler was "selling out," that he was turning out to be a traitor to his Fithrer, and that in turn was such a big secret that no 
one in Germany, whether a member of the SS or anyone else, was allowed to know about it until Himmler was sure of his 
position, and such a situation did not arise until a deal had been struck and he had successfully couped. 

Up to that point, only one man was privy to the planning, his own loyal Benjamin Walter Schellenberg. Therefore, the Six- 
Point Peace Plan must have been drawn up by Himmler personally, with no third-hand additions, perhaps with the 
exception of isolated suggestions on the part of Walter Schellenberg. Himmler's desire for peace was probably the best-kept 
secret in the Reich, for if Adolf Hitler had learned by a single small mistake what was being planned here, Himmler would 
surely have known that it would have cost him his head. 

Just days after Mallet's report arrived in London, Brendan Bracken, in his capacity as head of the Political Warfare 
Executive, sent a memorandum to Lord Selborn, the head of the Department of Economic Warfare and the SOE. The 
memo made clear that Bracken was fully briefed on Operation Little H, as it would later be called. The code name given to 
this operation at this time is of some interest. The blow dealt to Hitler by SO1 in 1941 had carried the code name 
Unternehmen Herren HHHH, which probably stood for the names of the leading men involved (on both the British and 
German sides): Hitler, Hess, Haushofer, Hoare, and Halifax. During the ensuing years of the war, the SOE considered 
assassinating Hitler in a very ambitious plan to which it gave the name Operation Foxley.... The plan had been abandoned, 
but not before a feasibility study had been commissioned on the possibility of assassinating Himmler, which had been given 
the cover name "Little Foxley." Here is a highly interesting connection between the code names the SOE had chosen for its 
assassination conspiracies and the planning of the 

SO 1 /PWE (in which many top SOE people participated under PWE control). When the Himmler enterprise became 
acute, it had to be given a cover designation. Since it involved the same men as the "Unternehmen Herren HHHH," the 
deception against Himmler was given the name "Unternehmen Klein H." 

On November 5, 1943, about a week after Victor Mallet's report arrived in London, Bracken sent a memorandum to his 
close friend Lord Selborn. Sel-born had been a close friend of Churchill for twenty years. After the latter had used Bracken 
to destroy the Labour MP Hugh Dalton, Churchill had given Selborn the Ministry of Economic Warfare and made him a 
key policymaker in charge of the SOE.29 In his memo to Selborn, Bracken admitted not only the PWE's involvement in the 
negotiations taking place in Stockholm, but also that he himself had signed off on this exceedingly dangerous and sensitive 
operation, which was at the limit of the Political Warfare Executive's ability to engage in covert actions of current political 
warfare. After a few introductory sentences on all-world topics, Bracken got down to business and let his close friend Selborn 
in on the amazing development of Himmler's enterprise, which took place in Stockholm: 

"As a follow-up to my last memo concerning this matter, I think it appropriate to inform you of a surprising development in 
the Little H matter. Victor Mfallet] has reported in the last few days about an interesting meeting with WSfchellenberg] at 
the Wallenberg house. At this meeting W.S. presented Victor with a draft of a six-point peace plan by Hfimmler], The 
points put forward are of interest and reveal much of H.Hfimmler]s innermost thoughts on peace, and to that extent they 
reveal to us how desperate the top Nazi officials are about their own military situation. Of course, H. H.'s proposal is 
unrealistic, even if we had the slightest intention of reaching an agreement, but nevertheless it puts us in a unique position to, 
at a moment of our 

Germany to conjure up chaos at a moment of our choosing. I have forwarded Victor's report on the six points to Bruce 
[Lockhart] for consultation, and I am sure that he will soon contact you on this matter. "30 

Both the contents of Himmler's six-point peace plan and Bracken's memorandum to Lord Selborn are important because 
they reveal much of what was going on at the time. This memo clearly shows that Victor Mailet, the Political Warfare 
Executive, and Churchill's "devoted disciple" Brendan Bracken were by now completely certain that they were negotiating 
with the notorious head of the SS and his loyal "benkamin" Walter Schellenberg. 

Himmler, inexperienced in the subtle art of diplomatic-geopolitical negotiations, had for his part made some disastrous 
mistakes in writing up his peace plan, which the British could now use to their advantage. It is a golden rule of diplomacy 
never to let your opponent know what you fear most, for this can turn against you as a most effective weapon. 

In Himmler's peace offer, the first two points made clear what was most troubling to him: he pointed out that the Allies 
should cease their air attacks against Germany and publicly announce that they had abandoned the plan to invade Western 
Europe. So Heinrich Himmler considered the devastating consequences of the relentless Allied terror bombing of German 
cities and the very real threat of an invasion of mainland Europe that the Allies had announced to be the greatest threat to 
Germany's survival. 

Thus, the top leaders of the Third Reich must have secretly known that this would be the beginning of the end, for there 
would be no stopping this invasion - except by a series of possible decrees of fate. Nevertheless, Himmler was experienced 


enough to realize that in the long run Germany's strategic position was untenable and that, like Hitler and Hess before him, 
he was offering the Allies a very tempting bait: the withdrawal of all German forces from Western Europe without firing a 
single shot. Western Europe had suffered under the 

conquest in 1940 and a three-year occupation. And here the head of the SS quite pragmatically offered the withdrawal of all 
German forces from the West for a free hand in the East. This must have upset the men in London. They certainly did not 
know how the Americans, were this extremely tempting proposal to come under their eyes, would decide according to their 
own pragmatic nature - after all, these apparently acceptable terms contained the prospect of a possible avoidance of large 
human losses which the planned landing in western continental Europe in 1944 would undoubtedly entail. 

The top men of the Political Warfare Executive-primarily Brendan Bracken, Bruce Lockhart, Rex Leeper, Richard 
Crossman, and Leonard St Clair Ingrams-must have been greatly gratified when they received Victor Mallet's secret 
submission. Their main objective, to bring about a coup in Germany, was now beginning to bear fruit. The first major hurdle 
had been to get Himmler to take the bait of the tantalizing peace opportunity. Himmler's peace plan revealed that he had 
taken the bait with flasher, line and sinker. Himmler had even had Mailet hand over an extremely pragmatic six-point peace 
plan, believing the latter to be a direct representative of the British government. The bitter truth, however, was that he and 
Schellenberg were actually negotiating with the top echelons of the PWE, men who possessed a lifetime of experience in the 
art of deception and bluffing. 

The next phase of the PWE's "Little H" enterprise was now to convince Heinrich Himmler to abandon his Fiihrer and 
support a coup in Germany. This goal was to prove extremely difficult in its execution, much to the PWE's bitterness, but 
they intended to achieve it. As things developed, however, the PWE was unintentionally to cause greater damage to German 
postwar politics than it could realize at the time. Indeed, the covert operations of the political warfare executive against 
Reichsftihrer SS Himmler turned out to be disastrous in their consequences. The PWE-led 

led enterprise was ultimately to cost Germany many of its outstanding experts in the fields of administration, foreign policy, 
jurisprudence, and even the Wehrmacht, and they would all become victims of Himmler, who was to turn against the 
conspirators with all the means of retaliation at his disposal. In the name of Hitler, Himmler was to eliminate five hundred 
top people who would have been able to provide the German government and leadership in the first postwar years. In this 
way, the Political Warfare Executive, though unintentionally, left a legacy that was crippling. But some time would pass 
before then, and in the meantime Mailet and the PWE continued to converse with the darker side of Nazism, unaware of 
the devastating consequences of their actions. 

- CHAPTER 6 - 

THE 

"MAN OF THE HOUR" 

By January 1944 at the latest, it was clear to almost every German that the war was no longer winnable. But Dr. Goebbels 
continued to spread propaganda every day that the war was still undecided, and that it was still possible for Germany to turn 
the conflict in its favor. But this was not the case in reality, and the leading men of the Reich knew deep in their hearts that it 
was only a matter of time before Germany would have to concede crushing defeat. 

In the East, the war had turned into a disaster. The huge conquests of Russian territory had all been lost, and by mid-January 
1944 the Russians had pushed the German forces back as far as Poland. The war situation became untenable. In the south, the 
Americans and British had already landed in Italy and by this time had occupied about half the country; the Italians had 
already surrendered to the Allies and changed sides. The German leaders knew that a huge concentration of men and material 
was being organized in Britain in the West and that preparations were being made for an Allied invasion of France. The 
invasion was a certainty, and despite the extensive construction of the Atlantic Wall - the huge defensive fortification that 
ran along the French coast from Calais to the Bay of Biscay - no German knew where the attack would take place - or even 
when. Hitler and his generals pinned their hopes on driving the Allies back onto the beaches, but all knew that if the Allies 
succeeded in gaining a foothold on the French coast, the military situation could very quickly turn desperate. 

These were all thoughts that will have occupied Himmler's mind during the winter of 1943. He believed he had established a 
direct line of communication with the British government; a link which, if wisely 

used, enabled him to make a separate deal with the British; in other words, a peace that would free all German forces in the 
west and south to throw them into the Soviet Union and push back the huge threat in the east. 

A few days before Christmas 1943, Himmler and Hitler had met to discuss the general war situation. At this meeting 
Himmler had tried to get Hitler on his side. He presented him with the following assessment: If the German government 
could convey to the Americans and the British that Germany was far from challenging their position as world powers, then 
perhaps an agreement could be reached even at this late date. Hitler explained to Himmler with deep seriousness that the war 
against Russia could last another ten, twenty or perhaps even thirty years. "And behind Russia stand the hordes of Asia, 
whom the Bolsheviks are now training and arming to rush upon Europe and conquer the whole continent as far as the 
Atlantic. "1 Hitler was of the rock-solid conviction that Germany was the vanguard of Europe and that if Germany were 
exhausted in this clash of the titans, both Britain and America would eventually be forced to join Germany if they did not 


ultimately want to destroy themselves. 

This conversation, which Himmler had with the Fuhrer shortly before Christmas 1943, will have continued to preoccupy 
him through the first days of January. While he sat in the defiant atmosphere of SS headquarters at Wewelsburg Castle, the 
Russian hordes' were massed on the Russian-Polish border, preparing for the spring offensive in which they would push deep 
into Poland, perhaps even into the German motherland itself. It must have seemed to Himmler as if he were looking at a 
clock whose hands were at five to twelve. Himmler was an astute man, and regardless of his position as Reichsftihrer SS, he 
was an able politician; he considered himself a major leader destined to steer Germany after the war. His negotiations with 
the British were therefore of heightened urgency. He had placed himself at the mercy of Victor Mailet in Stockholm with 
his Six-Point Peace 

densplan at the mercy of Victor Mailet in Stockholm, and still the British were making excuses and not committing 
themselves. Kramer and Walter Schellenberg also had no good news except for the British demand that Himmler finally 
overthrow Hitler. All of this was very frustrating. We know that by this time Himmler's patience with his men was running 
thin, and during his stay at Wewelsburg in January 1944 he suffered several cramp-like stomach upsets that paralyzed him 
for hours at a time.2 Despite his immense power as head of the SS, a certain nervous system instability always made itself felt 
in Himmler when things did not go as he had planned or when he was worried. Because of his secret negotiations with the 
British, he had great worries: the British could not be induced to make any concessions; their only demand was that he 
overthrow Hitler - almost an impossible undertaking for a man of Himmler's stature. 

In Stockholm, too, nerves were beginning to fray, and Victor Mailet also had a number of things to worry about. On January 
24, he reported to Bruce Lockhart of the 'Committee of Five' at the PWE: 

"Secret 

Dear Bruce, 

Developments are very slow here. Yesterday I had another meeting with W. Sfchellenberg] at the home of M-Wellenberg]. 
It looks quite as if HHfimmler] cannot be persuaded to act independently and carry out his attempt to seize power; he is still 
too cautious. Sfchellenberg], on the other hand, believes that he is ready to act in connection with the attempt of a third 
grouping. He went on to say that Hfimmler] is ready to tolerate the coup d'état of a third grouping and to participate in it at 
the last moment as the man of the hour and to take power. All this sounds a little too Machiavellian for me, but I am sure it 
could be turned to our advantage. Sfchellenberg] has departed to seek further instructions, but he is confident that the 
negotiations are now making progress, since approval has been given, at least in theory, to the move to overthrow Hitler. I 
have 

agreed to meet him again on February 17, and ask you to inform me of our attitude with regard to these developments. "3 
This letter provides the first glimpse into Himmler's thinking beyond the negotiations with Mailet and the British 
government. Systematically and with great patience, Mailet and the PWE had succeeded in weakening Himmler's resistance 
to turning against his Fithrer. His six-point peace plan of the fall reveals that he was ready to conclude an agreement with the 
British government and was also close to "installing a new provisional government" in Germany.4 

But he had not yet reached a position from which he felt secure enough to turn against Hitler. This was a very difficult 
decision for the head of Hitler's state security, for he would betray in one fell swoop all the trust Hitler had placed in him. 
But if someone else were to carry out the dirty business of betrayal and leave a loophole for Himmler to slip through and take 
power at the ‘eleventh hour,' so to speak, this would be a far stronger position for Himmler. This would be a course of action 
that he could reconcile with his conscience, and he would stand without his character being tainted by the odium of treason; 
he would emerge from this affair with a flawless record as a man who had been virtually forced to take power in order to 
save Germany. These were almost certainly the thoughts that went through Himmler's mind in the first weeks of 1944. 

The men from the PWE undoubtedly saw some logic in Himmler's plan, according to which he was "prepared to accept the 
attempted coup by a third grouping in order to participate in it at the last moment as the man of the hour and to take power. 
"5 One must not forget that the same British also knew all about Adam v. Trott and his Kreisau Circle and that they were 
also privy to the Circle's plans to assassinate Hitler and carry out a coup to seize power. In reality, the PWE people were 
completely indifferent to the success of Trott's grouping as long as such an attempted atten 

attempt helped to create political chaos - civil war - in Germany and to give the Allies the upper hand at this decisive 
moment. This was a concentration of ideas by virtue of which the long-term goal of political unrest in Germany could 
become a reality. A few days after Bruce Lockhart received Victor Mallet's letter, Brendan Bracken wrote a brief missive to 
his old friend and co-conspirator Lord Selborn, the dual minister for economic warfare and the SOE. In this letter, Bracken 
asserted: 

"I am certain that this latest development can be turned to our advantage. Now that Victor has succeeded in eliciting from 
W Sfchellenberg] the fact that HHfimm-ler] is preparing to act in his own interest against the Nazi leadership, it can only be 
a matter of time (perhaps a few more months) before we can contemplate the political chaos which has broken out in the 
Motherland itself. "6 

At this point in the Himmler affair, however, things began to move in the wrong direction for the PWE and the SOE, and 


the problem had a name: Ewan Butler. During the fall and winter of 1943, Butler had become increasingly addicted to 
alcohol. If one also takes into account that his mental condition was not stable, it was almost inevitable that he would soon 
prove to be a problem for the overly nervous Victor Mailet. 

While Bracken wrote to Selborn in the second week of February 1944 to inform him of the progress of "Enterprise Little 
H," Butler made an official request to return home at a time when his behavior and drinking were causing growing concern 
to all those who worked with him in the British legation. Butler's loyal secretary, Janet Dow, even confided to Bridget Pope, 
Peter Falk's secretary, that she had tried in vain to contact Butler's superior officer, Sir Richard Boord of SOE headquarters 
in London; she had only learned that he, too, had since been admitted as a patient to the Virginia Water Mental Hospital, the 
asylum for the mentally ill where his subordinate Butler had previously been treated. 

The situation was serious, especially as Butler's condition worsened by the day. To Butler's dismay, however, Victor Mailet 
refused his request to return at this highly explosive time in Himmler's negotiations: There was simply too much at stake for 
Butler to have left Stockholm, leaving Mailet alone in the secret talks. In doing so, however, Mailet had not considered 
Butler's state of mind. Butler was unpredictable, and his presence in Sweden would very soon prove to be more of a 
hindrance than a help. 

On the day Butler learned of Mailet's rejection of his request to go home, his psychological condition abruptly worsened. He 
sought solace in a bottle of whiskey and finally knocked on Peter Falk's apartment door late at night to seek advice. In a 
completely drunken state, Butler blabbed all about his secret mission in Stockholm, revealing to Falk his secret worries about 
what was being negotiated. An astonished Peter Falk sat and listened to Butler talk about the Schellenberg negotiations; the 
deal with Himmler, the overthrow of Hitler to foment political chaos in Germany, and a secret financial transfer involving 
Marcus Wallenberg to protect the interests of German industrialists. But Butler dropped the biggest bombshell last: He 
revealed to Falk his impossible mission to secretly secure the smooth escape of top Nazi Party officials to neutral Sweden 
until the end of the war and to guarantee immunity from prosecution for both Walter Schellenberg and Himmler.7 Most 
recently, Butler complained to Falk that his unease about his mission had been completely ignored and that his relationship 
with Mailet consisted only of mutual dislike.8 

After listening to Butler for a long time, the horrified Falk could not persuade Butler to go home and sleep it off. Ewan 
Butler was distraught, so Falk left the drunk in his wife's care while he raced through the nighttime city to confer with Peter 
Tennant. Tennant was initially very skeptical of his report, but was wise enough to conclude that neither he nor Falk should 
be involved in this 

Falk should be involved in this mess. It was clear to him that Mailet was operating on London's instructions, or the SOE 
would not have sent Butler to Sweden to assist him. They recalled the papers that he and Falk had been able to steal and 
photograph from Kramer's desk drawer by infiltrating the agent "Mrs. H12," and it was then clear to Falk and Tennant that 
these highly sensitive documents must have been sent to Mailet from London for use in his negotiations. Tennant could not 
glean from Ewan Butler's stammering the real reason for Victor Mailet's secret mission, but one thing was certain to him: 
that he and Peter Falk could not under any circumstances reveal to Mailet that they had devoted considerable SIS resources 
in Sweden to watching his activities. It was now clear that Victor Mailet was acting on orders from London - and whatever 
mess he and Butler were going to make of this, at least they were both going to keep their hands clean.9 

By the time they finished their conversation, it was nearly half past three in the morning. Tennant made it clear to Falk that 
it would be best for both of them not to be involved in this complicated affair. It was clear to both men that Butler had 
reported nothing to the SOE, and his secret mission for Mailet spoke for itself anyway. For months, Tennant and Falk had 
been extremely irritated that Butler's immediate superior in the SOE, Roger Turnbull, had tolerated his often more than 
disconcerting and extraordinarily unprofessional behavior. Only now were they beginning to understand his secret mission as 
Victor Mallet's aide in his negotiations with the two top SS men. Ten-nant's relationship with Mailet had also deteriorated in 
the meantime to the point of mutual dislike, not least because of his interference and observation of his envoy's secret 
activities in neutral Sweden. Only now had he finally realized that for some highly complex and secret reasons Mailet was 
acting on direct instructions from London. Now was the time to withdraw before he or Falk could inadvertently damage 
Mallet's secret enterprise. It was by no means the case that they did not understand this mission, but of one thing they were 
Tennant was certain, and that was that Mallet's orders must have come directly from the highest level. At this point, he had 
no idea that Mailet was working for the Political Warfare Executive. Rather, because of Butler's entanglement, he believed 
that Mailet was working for the Foreign Office with the backing of the SOE.10 

After discussing the matter in great detail late into the night, Falk finally left Tennant's apartment around 4 a.m., when they 
both jointly concluded it would be best to sober Butler up and then send him home. They should not interfere with Mallet's 
work and also avoid the final confrontation between Mailet and Butler that could occur any day. So as not to upset Butler, 
who was still heavily inebriated, Falk sympathetically persuaded him at about a quarter to five to make his way home, and 
Butler exuberantly took his leave in the mistaken belief that Falk and Tennant would not only assist him in his request to 
return to London, but also help him finally escape from the murky world of Mallet's overshadowed negotiations with 
Himmler. It is well worth mentioning that Ewan Butler was no fool and had well recognized the abyss of deception in which 


the envoy was embroiled in his negotiations with Himmler. It was a sordid world of deception and mutual misdirection that 
Butler instinctively knew would not win him any laurels in this war being fought against Germany. In fact, it might well 
come to a bad end with anyone involved in it; indeed, subliminally, there was great danger in it for everyone involved. 
Himmler and Schellenberg, if one crossed their path, were dangerous if only because neutral Sweden was not far from 
Germany. The significance of Schellenberg's involvement in the kidnapping of British agents Stevens and Best in Venlo in 
1939 must surely not have escaped Butler's attention; he will thus have judged Schellenberg to be an extremely dangerous 
man. 

Fate, however, did not mean well for Butler. He had left Falk's apartment in the early hours of the morning in the 

He had left Falk's apartment in the early hours of the morning, convinced that Mailet would put in a good word for him and 
use his influence to allow Butler to go home. Consequently, Butler arrived at the legation late the following morning, still 
drunk but in high spirits and under the mistaken assumption that the ambassador would hear him out impartially about his 
return to London. He was observed by members of the legation strolling down the grand staircase to Victor Mallet's office 
with a handful of quarto-sized SD reports (it must be remembered that the exchange of documents on Schellenberg and 
between Kramer and Butler was certainly reciprocal and regarded by both sides as a confidence-building measure). 

Butler had barely closed the door to Mallet's office behind him when the legation staff was surprised to hear a loud argument 
break out between the envoy and his confidant from the SOE. The argument lasted about ten minutes before Butler was 
angrily ejected by Mailet. The legation staff saw a completely disillusioned Butler walking up the stairs to his office, 
scattering highly explosive SD papers in his wake until he found relative safety and another bottle of whiskey with his first- 
floor office door closed. 

A few days later, Peter Tennant was advised by his superior at the SIS in London that any further attempt to obtain 
information from Butler was strictly forbidden. Falk was given a similar reprimand the following week by his boss at the 
London SIS, Keith Liversidge, with whom he had been on cordial terms up to that point. Baffled by this warning not to 
bother Butler by asking questions, Tennant and Falk realized that they had stumbled into a secret game taking place at the 
highest level, from which they were to stay out. This discovery of a hidden agenda behind their envoy's behavior changed 
their understanding of the unusual tensions in the legation, and they grasped 

The stakes at stake were far greater than they had ever expected. 

After a few weeks, Mailet renounced Ewan Butler's help, and the unfortunate Butler found himself hastily transferred to the 
intelligence section of SOE headquarters in Cairo. Thus he was removed from the center of intrigue in Stockholm and 
London, and with it from the sight of the men who were carrying out Operation Little H. 

The spring of 1944 was a momentous period in World War II. The British and Americans continued their conquest of Italy, 
tying up 20 valuable German divisions in the Italian theater of war. In the east, the Russian front was pushing noticeably 
westward, Soviet troops were regaining their first foothold in Polish territory since 1941, and had also broken into Romania, 
an ally of Germany. The war was now unmistakably turning against Germany. June 1944 saw the greatest Allied success of 
the war so far: on July 4, the U.S. Fifth Army occupied Rome, and less than 48 hours later, the Allies established their long- 
awaited second front with an invasion of France on the beaches of Normandy. With Operation Overlord - D-Day - the 
largest invasion from the sea in history to that point had taken place. On the morning of June 6, a jubilant Winston Churchill 
stood before the House of Commons and declared: 

"I have ... to inform the House that during the night and early hours of the morning the first of a series of landings of large 
numbers has taken place on the continent of Europe... A huge armada of over 4000 ships, in conjunction with several 
thousand smaller craft, has crossed the Channel. Massive airborne operations have been carried out behind enemy lines, and 
at the moment landing operations are taking place at various points on the beach.... This tremendous operation is 
undoubtedly the most complicated and difficult that has ever taken place... "11 

In Germany, the leadership's reaction to the Normandy invasion was more than peculiar. Instead of panic or horror, Hitler 
exuded confidence that the Allies would in the end be outweighed 

end be crushed by the weight and superiority of the German forces. And Dr. Goebbels announced in all seriousness that 
Hitler appeared relieved, as if a great burden had been lifted from his shoulders. What had been expected for months had 
now come to pass. Exactly what he had predicted had happened, he claimed.12 

No one dared to contradict the Fithrer; no one among his senior commanders dared to state that Hitler had always predicted 
that the invasion would take place at Calais, which was why no fewer than fifteen German divisions were positioned in the 
wrong place in northern France to push back the Allied invasion there. Hitler was "absolutely certain" that the Allied troops, 
whose fighting strength he did not estimate too highly, would be driven back. "If we beat back the invasion," wrote Dr. 
Goebbels, "the war picture will of course undergo a total change. The Fiihrer is certainly counting on it. He is hardly worried 
that it may not succeed." No one in the party leadership even dreamed of contradicting Hitler. Goering already considered 
the battle as good as won. And Foreign Minister v. Ribbentrop was, as always, "completely on the Fiihrer's side. "13 

Two top men in the hierarchy, however, felt that the successful Allied landing at Normandy was a disaster of the greatest 
magnitude. Himmler and Schellenberg were not convinced that Hitler was correct in his disdainful disparagement of the 


Allied forces, nor did they believe that his assumption that the Allies could easily be pushed back into the sea was correct. 
Hitler saw the possibility of a decisive show of force with the Allies in Normandy that would decide who would get the 
upper hand in the war, while Himmler and his closest confidant Schellenberg could see only disaster as a consequence. If 
German troops did not succeed very soon in driving the Allies out of France and regaining the lost coastal areas, the Allies 
had gained a beachhead that they could use to bring in ever larger quantities of soldiers and materiel. 

This situation could quickly turn into a disaster for Germany. The Allies, as well as Himmler, had very quickly realized that 
overwhelming American economic power would turn the war against Germany, exert ever-increasing pressure on the 
German front, and liberate larger parts of France every day. With the Allied conquests, Hitler was left with no option but to 
order badly needed Wehrmacht reserves to the Western Front, reserves that were desperately needed in the East to drive the 
Russians out of Poland and back into Russia. Operation Overlord was a double disaster for Germany. Not only had the Allies 
succeeded in invading France; to push them back to meet the Allied tide, Germany was now forced to throw badly needed 
forces to the west, desperately needed in defensive battles against the Russians. The situation was untenable and would result 
in Germany suffering a crushing defeat in less than a year. 

In early June 1944 Himmler had a very revealing conversation with General Guderian about the transfer of staff officers 
who, because they had been sitting behind desks too long and had lost the necessary daily contact with the men at the front, 
were no longer decisive enough. Of greatest concern was the vacant post of Chief of Staff on the staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Reserve Army, Colonel General Friedrich Fromm. Himmler asked Colonel General Guderian whom he 
considered the most capable man for this post. Without hesitating for a moment, Guderian suggested the 37-year-old noble 
Lieutenant Colonel Claus Graf Schenk von Stauffenberg, a brave soldier who had fought with distinction in Poland, France, 
and North Africa. In April 1943, he was severely wounded in combat in North Africa, losing an eye, his right hand, and half 
of his left hand. He was currently serving as chief of staff of the Feldzeugmeisterei in Berlin. Himmler liked the idea of this 
war hero, and he immediately agreed to appoint von Stauffenberg as chief of staff of the Reserve Army, as Finance Minister 
Count Schwerin von Krosigk recalled in his memoirs.14 

There was, however, a side to Stauffenberg that one can hardly believe had escaped Himmler's notice.15 After his life had 
been saved by Germany's most famous surgeon, Professor Dr. Ferdinand Sauerbruch, Stauffenberg, who had believed 
wholeheartedly in the Third Reich's policy of conquest and had been one of Hitler's supporters, had fundamentally changed 
his views during his long convalescence. He now made no secret of his contempt for Hitler and the NSDAP. His resentment 
against any form of dictatorship, but especially against National Socialism, had fully erupted, and he had publicly referred to 
Hitler as the "lord of the mob. "16 This was a dangerous attitude, and it is hard to imagine that it would not have attracted 
the attention of Himmler, who had his fingers on the pulse of all dissident and anti-Nazi resistance movements in Germany 
through the Gestapo and the SD. 

During the eight months that Stauffenberg had served in the huge war ministry on Bendlerstrasse, known as the 
Bendlerblock, his views had sharpened, and he was convinced that Germany's only hope was to overthrow the Nazi regime 
and seek peace from the Allies. At this point, Stauffenberg caught the attention of the Kreisau Circle (through his cousin 
Peter Graf v. Wartenburg), headed by Helmuth James Graf v. Moltke, legal adviser to the German High Command, and 
Adam v. Trott, another leading member of the Circle, who was known to have been in contact with British politicians since 
1942. The circle had attempted to assassinate Hitler several times since 1942, and Helmuth Stieff, who served at the 
Wolfsschanze - Hitler's Fihrer headquarters near Rastenburg - had been the key figure in these attempts. Not only had these 
attempts to assassinate Hitler failed, but it had become apparent that the circle did not have the infrastructure to seize power 
had the elimination of the Fthrer taken place. Stauffenberg possessed the energy and imagination to carry out such a plot, not 
only in terms of assassinating Hitler, but also in organizing the 

Resistance's seizure of power once the deed was done. 

The Kreisau Circle saw the lynchpin of the takeover of power after Hitler's death in the possibility of isolating the Nazi 
leadership and preventing them from taking action against the coup. Stauffenberg was an intelligent and experienced man, 
and soon he had a plan. In the event of internal unrest, the Nazi leadership had prepared the mobilization of the German 
reserve army as a countermeasure under the code name "Operation Valkyrie." In such a case, Wehrmacht units garrisoned 
around Berlin were to occupy all communications centers and isolate the government district in the center of the city. 
Stauffenberg understood that such a plan could also be used against the Nazi leadership as long as the leading men at 
Bendlerstrasse headquarters, many of whom had followed Stauffenberg into the resistance, controlled these Wehrmacht 
units. They could launch "Valkyrie" on their own initiative, thus holding the strings of power in their hands and isolating the 
Nazi high command in the government district long enough to carry out the coup. 

Stauffenberg can therefore be considered the driving force of the resistance to the Nazi regime, because the only thing the 
circle had lacked until June 1944 was reliable access to Hitler. Stauffenberg had understood that Hitler absolutely had to be 
killed ifa coup was to succeed. And at that moment, the opportunity to assassinate Hitler was in the hands of Stauffenberg 
and the Kreisau Circle. With Himmler's approval, Stauffenberg had become Chief of Staff of the Reserve Army, responsible 
for raising fifteen new divisions. In this position, it was necessary for him to give short lectures almost weekly to Hitler at the 


Wolf's Lair near Rastenburg. As a man of action of the first order, Stauffenberg decided, regardless of his handicap, to take 
the assassination of Hitler into his own hands; he would kill Hitler himself as soon as an opportunity arose. All that the 
leading men of the Bendlerstrasse and the Kreisau Circle could do now, in the last weeks of June and the first weeks of July, 
was to 

to wait for Stauffenberg to kill Hitler and thus give the signal for a coup d'état in which moderate forces in Germany would 
take power and petition the Allies for peace. 

Here, however, an important question arises: Himmler had already let the British know through Schellenberg that a coup 
attempt by a "third party" was acceptable to him and that he was ready to join in at the last moment and, as a "man of the 
hour, to take power himself. "17 This electrifying news had been leaked to Victor Mailet on January 24, 1944. Since that 
time, Himmler had undoubtedly been waiting for the resistance to take steps and help prepare his own move to seize power 
so that he could seek peace from the Western Allies on the basis of his own six-point peace plan. Victor Mailet had 
commented on this as late as January, "All this seems to me extremely Machiavellian, but I am sure that it can be turned to 
our advantage. "18 This raises the question of whether Himmler knew in June that Stauffenberg would become the new 
dynamo of the resistance and that he was preparing his coup - or not. Stauffenberg made no secret of his opposition to Hitler 
and the NSDAP, and his statements were a great danger to the Kreisau Circle. Moreover, it is hard to believe that General 
Guderian knew nothing of the conspiracy against Hitler and the Nazi leadership. He had been approached by the Kreisau 
Circle months earlier, but had refused to participate in the conspiracy. But like many other generals in the Wehrmacht, he 
was distressed by Hitler's "strategy of holding on to every square meter of ground in the East, and his true attitude can best be 
described as veiled; he would welcome a military coup if it did not trigger a civil war. "19 

The second man among the conspirators was General Fromm, who of course had a say in the appointment of his own chief 
of staff; he had joined the Kreisau Circle the year before. Fromm, however, had something of an advantage-taker about him, 
and he had been described by a member of the Kreisau Circle as a man 

who would support the coup only if he saw that it would succeed.20 He was thus also an accomplice in the appointment of 
von Stauffenberg as chief of staff of the reserve army, giving the latter access to Hitler from early July 1944. 

The picture that emerges here consists of these three opaque characters, Himmler, Guderian, and Fromm, all of whom were 
secretly aware of Hitler's necessary removal from office-albeit for very different reasons-but who also knew of Stauffenberg's 
burning desire to participate. They all tacitly agreed-without revealing their motives to each other-to let the young colonel 
have his way.21 Thus it came to pass that Himmler personally signed the order granting Stauffenberg access to Hitler, and 
Stauffenberg took up his position on July 1, 1944. All Himmler had to do now was to wait and see whether or not this would 
hasten the long-awaited "third party" coup d'état (it should be remembered that Himmler's concept of supporting a "third 
party" coup d'état first became known in January 1944, when Victor Mailet wrote about the matter to Bruce Lockhart, and 
that was now less than six months ago). As things developed, Himmler did not have to wait very long, and when the catalyst 
of the revolt, Stauffenberg, made his move, he would surprise everyone (except the Kreisau Circle) by doing so. 

When he heard that he had been appointed Chief of Staff of the Reserve Army and that he was thus in a position that 
guaranteed him personal access to Hitler, Stauffenberg declared, "Fate has granted us this opportunity, and I would not reject 
it for anything in the world. It must be done, for this man [Hitler] is evil personified. "22 Stauffenberg's deliberations 
crystallized a plan for an assassination that would rob the NSDAP of its head in one fell swoop. The Kreisau Circle had been 
supplied with the materials for the bomb by the British, and that means here by the SOE. Therefore, Stauffenberg had 
several pounds of plastic explosives at his disposal and a chemical detonator - a tube 

with a glass acid capsule that, when the glass was broken, released acid onto a wire trigger connected to a detonator inside the 
tube. 

A plan formed in Stauffenberg's mind to go to one of the Fithrer's briefings, where he hoped Goering and Himmler would 
also be present. He would then arm a bomb, killing all three people and thus the leadership of the party in one fell swoop. 
This ambitious plan was doomed to failure in this form alone because Himmler, perhaps aware of the broader aspects of 
Stauffenberg's and the Kreisau Circle's plan, managed not to attend the Fuhrer's situation meetings throughout the month of 
July 1944, although it had been noted that he had hardly missed any such meetings in the previous two years. 

Nor did Stauffenberg have to wait long before he was in a position to make his attempt on the Fiihrer's life. Less than ten 
days after his appointment as chief of staff of the Reserve Army on July 1, 1944, he was summoned to the Berghof on July 11 
to report to the Fiihrer at Hitler's home. With the bomb in his briefcase, Stauffenberg attended Hitler's briefing at the 
Berghof, but he was too ambitious about the conditions for detonating the bomb. Although Goering was present, Himmler 
was not, and therefore Stauffenberg abandoned his attempt and decided to wait for another day. After this aborted attempt 
and a meeting with the Bendlerblock and Kreisau Circle conspirators, it was decided that Stauffenberg should give up his 
hope of killing Hitler, Goering and Himmler at the same time. All that was needed to carry out the coup was the 
assassination of Hitler; from him came the main danger for any future coup. 

The next opportunity to kill Hitler would come four days later, on July 15. This time Hitler's briefing was held at the 
Fiihrer's headquarters at the Wolf's Lair near Rastenburg in East Prussia, about a three-hour flight from Berlin. This time, 


the men from the Bendler Block and the Kreisau Circle were far better prepared. They had agreed that it was necessary to 
to coordinate the launch of Operation Valkyrie with Stauffenberg's attack on Hitler. July 15, 1944 dawned as a bright, hot 
summer day. It was so hot that Hitler had retreated from the sweltering heat of East Prussia deep down into his command 
bunker, a sprawling air-conditioned structure in the center of the Wolf's Lair. In a nearby wooden barracks, Hitler planned 
to hold his meeting, and there Claus von Stauffenberg plotted to kill him. This time the men from the Bendlerblock were so 
sure of their success that General Olbricht, one of the leading members of the Kreisau Circle from the Bendlerblock, gave 
the order to have the cue for Operation Valkyrie issued at 11 o'clock in the morning. This would give the Wehrmacht units 
and tanks from the nearby Panzerkampfruppenschule time to occupy the center of the capital until early afternoon. 

At 1:10 p.m. sharp, the meeting began at the Wolfsschanze. Stauffenberg reported to Hitler on the recruiting situation in 
Germany and then excused himself because he had to make a call at Bendlerstrasse. He informed General Olbricht that 
Hitler was present in the conference bunker and that he was now returning to detonate the bomb in the briefcase. However, 
by the time he returned, the conference had ended and Hitler had already left. He could not sneak his bomb back in. He 
needed another 15 minutes before he could apologize again. By now it was 1:45 p.m., and the troops in Berlin were already 
approaching the government sector. Olbricht hastily gave the order to call off the action, and the juggernaut of men and 
tanks stalled before quickly retreating back to the garrisons on the outskirts of the city. The commanders were told as an 
excuse that it had been an exercise. The men of the Bendlerblock knew that there could never be another false alarm; 
moreover, some of the conspirators were discouraged and shaken by the fiasco, but not Stauffenberg. 

Back in Berlin, he met with his fellow conspirators on the evening of July 16 at his brother's home on Wann 

Lake, where his cousin presented a very encouraging report. Stauffenberg's cousin was the Kreisau Circle's liaison officer to 
Erwin Rommel in France. Also present were, among others, Yorck von Wartenburg, one of the leading figures of the 
Kreisau Circle, Colonel Mertz v. Quirnheim, Chief of Staff at the High Command of the Wehrmacht in Bendlerstrasse, and 
Adam v. Trott from the Foreign Office. Stauffenberg's cousin reported on his last trip to France and revealed that the 
overwhelming superiority of the Allied forces in Normandy would certainly break out within the next few days. He further 
advised that he had met with Erwin Rommel and the latter had realized that the war was lost and that he was "determined to 
support the conspiracy no matter what Field Marshal von Kluge did. "23 

Kluge's own position was that he would make himself available to the leaders of the coup only if Hitler had been deprived of 
power; he would go no further, but this was also sufficient for the leaders of the putsch. More important to the members of 
the Kreisau Circle was the report that Rommel had also received similar assurances of support from two of the longest- 
serving commanders of the Waffen-SS in France, namely Obergruppenfiihrer Paul Hausser, commander of the 7th Army, 
and one of the oldest supporters of the NSDAP, Sepp Dietrich, commander of the 1st SS Panzer Corps.24 "That the 
commander of Hitler's original elite unit, the SS Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, was also apparently willing to work with 
reaction to support regime change is a remarkable sign of the seriousness of the military situation as seen in France. It is also 
inconceivable that Heinrich Himmler had not been kept fully informed about this. "25 

The Kreisau Circle conspirators were told that Rommel, as soon as he learned of Hitler's death, would order a cease-fire in 
France as a prelude to the new government, largely composed of Kreisau Circle members, which could then open 
negotiations with the Allies. Fate, however, had other plans for the Kreisau Circle conspirators. That same weekend, 
Rommel was severely wounded when 

his car was hit by the on-board weapons of an Allied aircraft. He was seriously injured and put out of action. He was to play 
no further part in the Kreisau conspiracy, except that he would support it if Hitler's assassination succeeded. 

On the afternoon of July 18, Stauffenberg received word that he was to make himself available at another situation meeting 
with Hitler at the Wolf's Lair on July 20. He was to report to Hitler on the urgent need for replacements, which were 
intended to hold the front against the Russians in the east, where Army Group Center was just in danger of collapsing after 
suffering defeats on both flanks. 

This time Stauffenberg was determined to strike, and it was soon agreed with the Kreisau Circle that the order would be 
given to launch Operation Valkyrie and thus seal off the government sector in Berlin, a move that would coincide with 
Hitler's assassination. But to eliminate any risk of another mistake, the Bendlerstrasse order to trigger Valkyrie was to wait 
for word from Stauffenberg that Hitler was dead. Claus von Stauffenberg spent the entire following day at Bendlerstrasse 
headquarters preparing for the coup. In the morning he made his final lecture preparations, checking several times the British 
explosives and detonators he intended to use; in the afternoon he had a series of meetings with the Bendlerblock conspirators. 
Nothing was to be left to chance, for it was clear to everyone present there that they had decided to commit an extremely 
dangerous act. Success, and with it Hitler's death, would result in their seizure of power in Germany (they knew nothing of 
Himmler's plans to join in at the last moment and quickly seize power as the "man of the hour"). Failure would in all 
likelihood have resulted in their arrest by the Gestapo and a quick "appointment" with an SS firing squad. 

The members of the Kreisau Circle were aware of the danger of their action, but it was done in the certainty that Germany 
faced defeat and complete destruction by the Allies. 

destruction by the Allies if the Kreisau Circle could not negotiate an armistice. What their aides in the High Command in 


France told them was that the Allies could break through any day, and the more the Allies gained the upper hand in the 
West, the less inclined they would be to negotiate an armistice with the new government in Germany. 

Most leading members of the Kreisau Circle were aware of Churchill representative Clement Attlee's speech of July 6, in 
which he had stated that any grouping of the German people desiring a return to a government based on respect for 
international law and the rights of the individual - by which he was clearly referring to the rival forces of the Nazi Party - 
"must understand that no one will believe it until it has taken active steps to get rid of the present system.... The longer she 
continues to support and tolerate her present rulers," Attlee concluded, "the more her own direct responsibility for the 
destruction wrought in the world, not least in her own country, grows."26 The Kreisau Circle must have been aware that 
the time for action had now come, before the tide of war had made any possibility of negotiation and thus of ending the 
conflict a purely academic question. 

Tuesday, July 20, 1944, was a bright morning that promised another hot and sultry summer day. At 6 a.m., Stauffenberg was 
picked up by a Bendlerblock staff car on a short ride to Rangsdorf Airport on the outskirts of Berlin. Here he met with his 
co-conspirator General Helmut Stieff and with his own aide-de-camp, First Lieutenant v. Haeften. After a three-hour flight, 
his plane touched down in Rastenburg shortly after 10 a.m. Upon arrival, the small group of conspirators set out to take Stieff 
and von Haeften to the nearby Army High Command camp, while Stauffenberg drove to the Wolf's Lair for a second 
breakfast with officers, including the camp commander. 

After breakfast, Stauffenberg was asked to attend a lower-level briefing on the situation regarding reinforcements on the 
Eastern Front. This lasted until about 12:30 noon, just before the start of Hitler's situation meeting, which was supposed to 
begin at 1:00 p.m. but had been moved up by half an hour because Mussolini would arrive in the afternoon and Hitler 
wanted to keep the second half of the day free to meet the humiliated and deposed Italian dictator. 

Before leaving Keitel's office to make his way to the Ftlhrer meeting, Stauffenberg asked Keitel's adjutant if there was an 
opportunity to freshen up a bit and change his shirt here. The adjutant led Stauffenberg to a nearby room, leaving him and v. 
Haeften alone. It was at this point that Stauffenberg and Haeften botched their attempt to kill Hitler. The two men were 
carrying two packages of British plastic explosives as well as two detonators (enough to destroy the entire building, not to 
mention Hitler's fragile body). Regardless of this situation, Stauffenberg was in a hurry, and so he armed only one explosive 
charge with detonator, and v. Haeften packed the second, unarmed charge of plastic explosive in his own briefcase. 

Hitler's daily situation briefing was held in a nearby wooden barracks measuring about 13 by 5 meters, which was obscured 
by trees and located not far from Hitler's own quarters and the massive command bunker built of concrete. Hitler's daily 
briefing was always well attended by high-ranking Wehrmacht officers. July 20 was no exception, although Stauffenberg 
noted with disappointment that neither Goering nor Himmler were present. This did not stop him, however, and he was 
determined to assassinate Hitler that day. With the remaining three fingers of his left hand, he held the briefcase containing 
the bomb whose detonator he had armed. So the acid was already running over the triggering wire. He must have known 
that he had only a few minutes left to put down his bomb and walk away. His thoughts 

may also have revolved around the worrisome fact that chemical detonators were notoriously unreliable; one could explode 
in less than ten minutes, while an identical detonator in another could take as long as 20 minutes. The heat that day did not 
make the situation any more pleasant, as it was well known that these chemical detonators tended to go off more quickly in 
warmer conditions. 

When he entered the briefing room, he found Hitler sitting at the long card table, facing the open window and with his back 
to a partition, his hands playing with his glasses. He was the only person seated. Keitel came to take his usual position at 
Hitler's left side. At Hitler's right, General Heusinger, the chief of the Operations Department in the Army High Command, 
gave a melancholy summary of the military situation in the East. Stauffenberg squeezed in to stand at Heusinger's right side 
next to Colonel Brandt; he was now as close to Hitler as he could get. Then he carefully placed his briefcase on the floor 
against the inside of one of the three solid wooden crossbars that supported the exceptionally long table. A few moments later 
he mumbled an apology for an important phone call and quickly left the barracks. Outside, he was met by General Fellgiebel, 
the chief of intelligence liaison in the High Command of the Wehrmacht and one of the most determined members of the 
Kreisau Circle. 

In the briefing room, Adjutant von Heusinger stepped closer to the table to get a look at the map, kicking Stauffenberg's bag 
with his foot. It fell over. The adjutant bent down, picked it up and leaned it against the outside of the wooden crossbar; this 
banal act was to change the course of world history. It was now 12:41 p.m., and Hitler had bent over the table to study a 
detail of the map. Heusinger had just said, "Until at last the army group has been withdrawn from Peipus, a catastrophe... "27 
At that moment his words were lost in a deafening explosion. "An infernally bright jet flame 

flashed, and a hail of broken glass, wood, and paper flew through the air."28 A thick cloud of smoke filled the room. 

Across the street, in front of the OK W newsroom in Bunker 88, Stauffenberg and Fellgiebel stood waiting for the bomb to 
explode. They had been talking about trivialities and acting as inconspicuous as possible. With them was Oberleutnant v. 
Haeften, and the three men were trying to look as non-conspiratorial as possible when the headquarters intelligence officer 
reported that Stauffenberg's car was ready to take him to the Wolfsschanze commander's quarters for lunch. At that moment, 


the explosion occurred. "What happened?" shouted Fellgiebel questioningly to an officer standing with him, who 
nonchalantly replied that an animal must have run into the minefield and stepped on a mine; such a thing happened from 
time to time. 

After the deed was done, Stauffenberg said goodbye to Fellgiebel, immediately got into the staff car with v. Haeften, and 
ordered the driver to drive directly to the airfield at Rastenburg. The driver did not think much about the changed order and 
did as he was told. He drove directly to the gate of the inner security cordon of the Wolf's Lair. The guards had locked the 
gate after hearing about the explosion and refused to open it for Stauffenberg. Stauffenberg ran into the guard room and 
demanded the telephone. He dialed, spoke briefly to someone, and without handing the receiver to the guard officer, simply 
asserted, "Lieutenant, I have permission to pass." It was now 12:45. Without asking, the lieutenant ordered the gate opened 
and let Stauffenberg and v. Haeften pass. At the same moment a siren sounded, and Stauffenberg, arriving a few minutes later 
at the gate of the outer security installations, could not pass this time with this simple bluff. Again he entered the guard room 
and demanded access to the telephone. He called directly to the commander's office and spoke to an aide with whom he had 
had breakfast in the morning. He told him that he urgently needed to reach the airfield near Rastenburg in order to catch the 
plane to Berlin. The adjutant, who did not yet know about the attempt on Hitler's life, ordered the 

the guard to let Stauffenberg pass through the security gate. 

At about 1 p.m., Stauffenberg and v. Haeften arrived at the airfield and boarded an He 111 transport plane. A few minutes 
later they were in the air. Ahead of them lay a three-hour flight. This must have been a worrying time for Stauffenberg. The 
plane's radio equipment did not have the range to make contact with Berlin, with the conspirators in the Bendlerblock. If all 
had gone according to plan, Fellgiebel had by now informed the Bendlerblock that Hitler was dead, and General Olbricht 
had launched Operation 'Valkyrie and occupied the government quarter and the city's telecommunications facilities. 
Unfortunately, not everything had gone according to plan, and the biggest problem was also immediately the crux of the 
matter: it was impossible to believe, but Hitler had somehow survived the explosion, even though some men who had been 
standing not a meter away from him had been killed outright. The answer lay simply in the fact that the bomb had been 
placed from the inside to the outside of the wooden truss; the main force of the explosion had been directed directly away 
from Hitler toward the men standing to his left. He himself had sustained only a few minor injuries that were not even life- 
threatening. His right eardrum had burst and his trousers had been torn to shreds, he had injured his right arm and singed his 
hair, but apart from that nothing had apparently happened to him. 

Traudl Junge, Hitler's secretary, recalled many years later that Hitler cut an almost comical figure in this condition, "his face 
blackened with smoke and his hair sticking up like a brush. "29 "Yes, ladies," he said to his secretaries as they ran over to him 
and saw Dr. Morell tending to him, "once again everything turned out well for me. Another proof that fate chose me for a 
mission. Otherwise I would not have stayed alive. "30 

That had been the worst of all possibilities as far as the Kreisau Circle was concerned. Hitler's death would have been ideal, 
but a living Hitler, aware of how 

he had narrowly escaped death, and that it was men from his own high command who had tried to coup against him, that 
was a terrible outcome. 

On his flight back to Berlin, however, Stauffenberg was certain beyond a doubt that Hitler was dead. Hadn't he himself 
placed the bomb barely a foot away from Hitler? No, Hitler had to be dead, and while he was flying westward, General 
Olbricht must have already given the command for Operation Valkyrie. Stauffenberg was an extremely confident man, 
convinced of himself. All he could do now was to lie back, rest, and await the events that would now be taken in hand by the 
Kreisau Circle. By the weekend they would already be reigning in Germany, and the war could be ended by an armistice 
within 14 days. 

But Stauffenberg was wrong; everything had not gone according to plan. At the Wolf's Lair, Colonel Sander, a headquarters 
intelligence officer and co-conspirator, had joined General Fellgiebel. Together, they had ordered the complete cessation of 
communications at the Wolf's Lair and cut off all telephones and teletypes from the outside world. The Fiihrer's headquarters 
was isolated in this way, in order to guarantee the putsch the best chance of success, according to the conspirators' plans. 

The loss of radio communications was intended to give the conspirators in Berlin time to occupy the capital, but they were 
unable to act because there was complete confusion in the Bendlerblock that day. Unsure whether Stauffenberg had 
succeeded in assassinating Hitler, the conspirators were reluctant to launch Operation Valkyrie, fearing a fiasco similar to the 
July 15 false alarm. No one-and this meant primarily General Fellgiebel, who would have been responsible for getting the 
Bendler-block to go ahead with the coup-had yet contacted General Olbricht in Bendlerstrasse and told him that he could 
start Valkyrie to take over the government sector. Therefore, everyone in the Bendler block was waiting nervously for the 
return of Stauffenberg, the 

the driving force behind the coup attempt. Because of the uncertainty of whether Hitler was dead or not, the conspirators 
hesitated to take action. Valuable time passed while the conspirators waited for a call from General Fellgiebel at the Wolf's 
Lair, which never arrived. 

What Himmler did at this point is particularly revealing. When he heard about the explosion at Hitler's briefing - and how 


he heard about it is completely unknown, since it must be remembered that all lines of communication in and out of the 
Wolf's Lair were cut off - Himmler immediately rushed from his own nearby headquarters to see Hitler and offer him his 
congratulations on the unscathed outcome of the event. These must have been bitter words for the man who had secretly 
offered the British to become the "man of the hour" in any assassination attempt undertaken by a "third grouping" to seize 
power. He must have been immediately aware of what had happened; but would he now take the step to seize power 
himself? No, for the good reason that Hitler was still alive and the putschists had thus missed their target. The meeting 
between Hitler and Himmler took place at about 2 p.m., and at these meetings Hitler gave his chief of the security services all 
the powers he needed to nip the rebellion in the bud. "Shoot anyone who resists, no matter who it is, "31 Hitler ordered him. 
Himmler, however, did nothing at all for several hours. He waited until he was sure that the putschists had indeed failed and 
had not succeeded in seizing the initiative and occupying the government center of Berlin. Only then was Himmler to 
unleash the full horror of the counter-putsch, arresting anyone who had even the slightest connection with the Kreisau 
Circle and the representatives of the Bendler Block. But by then it was still many hours, and no one knew exactly what had 
happened, while Stauffenberg and v. Haeften were still flying toward Berlin and the men in the Bendlerblock were awaiting 
instructions; General Olbricht had not yet given the order for the replacement units and Berlin garrisons to take over the 
government district of the capital. The 

Bendlerblock conspirators wasted valuable hours, time that could have been used effectively even if Hitler had survived. 

It was not until 3:42 p.m. that Stauffenberg finally landed in Berlin. While waiting for a car to take him into the city, v. 
Haeften telephoned the Bendlerblock to find out how far the putsch had progressed. After a few moments he was put 
through to General Olbricht, and to his great dismay he had to hear that Olbricht had still not ordered Operation Valkyrie; 
the conspirators had been waiting to hear whether Hitler was dead or not, and so far had done nothing further. Stauffenberg 
snatched the receiver from v. Haeften and assured Olbricht that Hitler was dead; indeed, he lied and claimed that he had seen 
Hitler being carried out of the building. This finally prompted Olbricht to act. Olbricht assured Stauffenberg that the 
operation to isolate the government district in the city would be triggered immediately. 

While Stauffenberg ordered a chauffeur-driven Luftwaffe standby car to Tegel Airport (his own chauffeur-driven car was 
waiting at the airfield near Rangsdorf) to drive him and v. Haeften to Bendlerstrasse, Olbricht picked up the telephone and 
ordered General Kortz-fleisch to mobilize the garrison at Spandau and march to the city center. Kortzfleisch, who was not 
one of the conspirators, did as he was ordered. Next, Olbricht telephoned General von Hase, the city commander of Berlin, 
and ordered him to isolate the government sector. General v. Hase, who was part of the Kreisau Circle, heard the order and 
understood its significance; Hitler had to be dead, and they were about to take power. 

By 4:10 p.m., most of the troops in the city were already on the march. General Olbricht had now taken the action he should 
have taken three hours earlier. Having given the Berlin garrisons their marching orders, he now went to General Fromm and 
urged him, as commander of the Reserve Army, to trigger Valkyrie in order to put all remaining troops and armored units in 
and around the city on the alert. 

alert. But General Fromm hesitated, as he had done for months during which it was not clear whether he was part of the 
conspiracy or not. He believed that caution was the mother of china, and told Olbricht that he would give the order only if 
Hitler were really dead. He had a telephone connection established with the Wolf's Lair (communications had been restored 
there after a three-hour interruption at about 4 p.m.) and spoke with Field Marshal Keitel, who was staying with Hitler in 
his teahouse. 

"Everything here is as usual," Keitel assured him. When Fromm replied that he had received a report that the Fiihrer had 
been assassinated, Keitel became furious: "That's all stupid stuff," he insisted emphatically. He claimed that Hitler was alive 
and well, though slightly injured. Then a thought occurred to him: "By the way, where is your chief of staff, Colonel von 
Stauffenberg? "32 Fromm replied that he did not know; the latter had not yet reported. He shrank from an open 
confrontation. He ended his telephone conversation with Field Marshal Keitel as quickly as he could and made it clear to 
Olbricht that he would no longer support the putsch. Olbricht left the latter's office, feeling that nothing could be done with 
Fromm until Stauffenberg was back. He was the only man who had enough influence on Fromm to change his mind. 

Now everything depended on Claus von Stauffenberg, the driving force behind the Bendlerstrasse conspirators. It was now 
up to him whether the putsch would succeed or not. It was he who had taken the bull by the horns and announced that he 
himself would kill Hitler; it was he who had had the idea of using Operation Valkyrie to wrest power from the NSDAP, 
which held it in an iron grip; it was he who, through his cousin, had made contact with the high commanders in France and 
wrested their tacit support for the coup attempt. Now all the conspirators in the Bendler Block (it must be remembered that 
90 percent of the men on duty at headquarters were not among the conspirators) were waiting for his return. All the 
conspirators had gathered in the spacious office of 

General Olbricht to await Stauffenberg's return when someone exclaimed with delight that he had seen the colonel cross the 
courtyard from the window. Moments later, Stauffenberg energetically entered Olbricht's office and thrilled everyone 
present with his determination and a touch of destiny. Stauffenberg told everyone what he had heard and seen - an explosion 
and a cloud of smoke. "As far as one can judge," he stated, "Hitler is dead."33 He then urged all listeners to act courageously 


and not lose a moment. Even if by some miracle Hitler survived, they would have to make the utmost effort to overthrow 
the regime. General Ludwig Beck, one of the leaders of the conspiracy (he was to become Germany's head of state if the 
coup succeeded) agreed; the die seemed to be cast. 

Meanwhile, at the Wolf's Lair, Hitler was entertaining Mussolini. The two men had toured the destroyed briefing room, 
where they saw the rubble, and Hitler had explained exactly what had happened. Then he had shown Mussolini his tattered 
pants and the singed back of his head. Mussolini had been horrified. How could such a thing happen at the Fihrer's 
headquarters? Far from being alarmed, Hitler was, on the contrary, animated: "What happened here today was the peak!" he 
enthused.34 He had experienced such attempts on his life before, too, he revealed, telling Mussolini that this was sure proof 
that fate still had a great mission in store for him; despite the setbacks, his will would prevail, and Germany would emerge 
victorious from the war. 

Mussolini beamed: "Our situation is bad," he remarked, "one might even say desperate, but what has happened here today 
gives me new courage. "35 Hitler did not tell Mussolini that he had ordered Himmler to put down the conspiracy ruthlessly 
and without quarter. The only strange thing was - and remained so until the afternoon - that Himmler had done nothing to 
prevent the insurgents from gaining the upper hand. He had not informed the Gestapo, nor had he contacted the 
commanders of the 

SS in the Reich, especially those in Berlin, nor had he informed even the Reich Security Main Office on Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse in central Berlin. It looked as if he had let the matter drag on in order to observe which way the wind would blow 
before he intervened: either to have the putsch mercilessly crushed or to side with the putschists as soon as they had gained 
the upper hand, and to intervene "after the attempted putsch by a third grouping.... to intervene as the man of the hour." 
Basically, it seems that in those crucial first hours of the attempted putsch by the Kreisau Circle, Himmler held back his 
ammunition; he waited to observe how strong the circle's firepower was. How far did the circle of putschists go? Was it 
limited to a few men in the Bendler Block, or was the majority of the high command of the Wehrmacht also involved? Did 
he have the power to take over everything with the units of the SS at his disposal in Germany? Would Germany sink into 
civil war if he opposed the putsch? But even more crucial was whether Hitler still had enough power to weather the storm 
created by the attempted coup. Himmler was a man who thought everything through carefully, consulting with himself. He 
knew that the essential criterion of the coup attempt was to kill Hitler at the beginning of the coup; this goal had been 
missed. 

Hitler was still alive and therefore continued to be the decisive factor. Under these circumstances, it would be very difficult 
for the putschists to seize power in Germany. And even then it would be difficult for him to go along as the "man of the 
hour" and take power himself. And for this reason, Himmler will probably have spent several hours on the afternoon of June 
20, 1944, weighing the complexities of the situation. Was it still possible for the putschists to exert control over the country? 
Did he have the nerve to do nothing about them, to wait and watch? Did he have enough power to overcome the resistance 
and seize power himself in the coming days 

if the coup succeeded at least insofar as Hitler was overthrown? These will have been the thoughts that occupied Himmler on 
that Tuesday afternoon. 

He was possibly the only man in Germany who, as head of the all-powerful SS, was in a position to usurp the leadership of 
the country if, and this was a big "if," others took the first step and overthrew Hitler. As head of the SS, whose motto was 
"My honor means loyalty," Himmler could not turn against Hitler and overthrow him. Such a course of action was simply 
not possible. As the hours passed, he received no news that the coup was taking place. All this was very strange. Himmler, as 
commander of the national intelligence services, had to be kept informed of all security-related events, and this definitely 
included coup attempts, but nothing seemed to happen-until 4 p.m. 

The only thing Himmler did that Thursday afternoon was to assemble a group of specialists from Berlin to investigate the 
bomb damage in the Wolfsschanze briefing room, although by now it was clear beyond doubt that the bomber was a certain 
Claus von Stauffenberg, who had left his peaked cap and pistol holster in the briefing room during his hasty departure and, as 
was already known, had left the Wolfsschanze without permission and fled to Berlin. And so, by 4 p.m., it was already clear 
that the bomber was the chief of staff of the Reserve Army, an unmistakable sign that the attempt to assassinate Hitler had 
been hatched in the highest command structures of the Wehrmacht. If so, the question was how many people were involved 
and whether they had sufficient forces to plunge the country into civil war. It must have been an extremely tense situation 
during which the men in Rastenburg, especially Hitler and Himmler (though for very different reasons) were waiting to see 
what would happen now. 

In Hitler's teahouse, Hitler's previous optimism evaporated as an endless series of telephone calls came in, 

from generals demanding to know if the report of his death was true. Hitler lapsed into suspicious silence as Goering, 
Ribbentrop, and Keitel began to argue, accusing each other of the mistakes that had led to Germany's desperate strategic 
situation. Hitler brooded silently, swallowing colorful pills administered to him by Dr. Morell. The argument intensified 
with the arrival of Grand Admiral Dénitz, who was quick to accuse the Wehrmacht of treason. Keitel was incensed. When 
Goering threw his weight behind Dénitz, the admiral turned to him angrily, blaming the Luftwaffe's miserable performance 


for many of Germany's present problems; the loss of air superiority over France and Western Europe had given the Allies the 
upper hand. 

Now Ribbentrop interfered and supported Dé-nitz. Enraged, Goering threatened Ribbentrop with his marshal's baton as if to 
strike him. "Shut up, Ribbentrop, you champagne salesman!" he roared. Ribbentrop was not at all intimidated. "I am still 
Foreign Minister," he replied, "and my name is von Ribbentrop!" Hitler had not yet awakened from his brooding lethargy 
and completely ignored the argument raging around him until Goering mentioned the failed putsch by SA and Roehm ten 
years earlier. At this point Hitler threw a tantrum, for here a sore point had been raised with him by one of the men who had 
been instrumental in the overthrow of one of his closest friends, Ernst R6hm: "Traitors to their own people deserve the most 
shameful death penalty - and they will get it!" he shouted. "Destroy them, yes, destroy them!"36 The men in the teahouse 
lapsed into a muffled silence. 

Meanwhile, in the Bendlerblock in Berlin, Stauffenberg tried to motivate the men of the putsch into action. First, he had a 
telephone connection established with General Karl v. Stiilpnagel (the military commander in occupied France) at his Paris 
headquarters. Stauffenberg described what he had seen, the explosion and the large cloud of smoke. "As far as I can judge," 
he told him, "Hitler is dead." Stiilpnagel was far better prepared than the conspirators in the Bendlerblock; he immediately 
issued the 

order to cut all telephone and teletype links between France and Germany except for a single emergency link through which 
he could keep in touch with what was going on in Berlin. He also ordered the immediate arrest of 1200 Gestapo agents and 
SS officers in Paris. 

Stauffenberg decided that the next step would be to get Fromm on his side. He had to be persuaded to launch Operation 
Valkyrie for all other troops and tank units of the reserve army around Berlin. He insisted Hitler was dead, but Fromm 
replied that he had spoken to Keitel, who assured him the Fithrer was still alive. "Field Marshal Keitel is lying as usual," 
Stauffenberg replied, and then lied himself: "I myself saw Hitler carried out dead." 

At this point Olbricht interrupted the conversation; he explained, "That's why we sent out the coded signals to the 
commanders of the military districts because of the outbreak of internal unrest." Fromm jumped up from his chair and 
angrily pounded his fist on his desk, "This is insolence!" he shouted, "and what does 'we' actually mean?" He insisted that the 
Valkyrie alert be cancelled with immediate effect. 

Stauffenberg made a final effort to get Fromm on his side. "No human being could have survived in that room," he insisted, 
but Fromm could not be persuaded. "Count v. Stauffenberg," he said with considerable pathetic flourish, "the putsch has 
failed. You must shoot yourself at once." Stauffenberg was not at all impressed and ignored the order. At this point Olbricht 
tried to intervene again, stressing to Fromm that the future of Germany was at stake; an effort must be made to overthrow 
the Nazi Party and make peace with the Allies if the Fatherland was not to be destroyed in catastrophic defeat. 

"Olbricht," Fromm asked, "does this mean that you also participated in the coup?" 

Olbricht hesitated with his answer, "Jawohl. But I am only on the outer edge of the circle." 

Fromm stared into the faces of Stauffenberg, Haeften, and Olbricht before replying, "Then I will have all three of you 
formally arrested." 

"You can't have us arrested," Olbricht replied. "You don't even know who is in power now. We will have you arrested." 
And with these words Fromm was taken at gunpoint to an adjoining room, placed under arrest and locked up. 

By 5 p.m., the conspirators had established control of the huge Bendlerblock and had posted guards at all the exits. Anyone 
who wanted to enter or leave the building now needed a pass signed by Stauffenberg. 

In the Berlin garrison, General v. Hase had problems. He had been given the task of sealing off Wilhelmstrasse, where most 
of the ministries were located. He had ordered the guard regiment "GroBdeutschland" to seal off this part of the city; not 
even a general or even a Reich minister was to be allowed to pass through the barriers. When he had been given these 
instructions, the commander of the guard regiment, Major Otto Ernst Remer, a convinced National Socialist and former 
Hitler Youth leader, at first expressed his surprise and suspicion. V. Hase compelled the experienced major to carry out the 
orders given to him without question, telling him that Hitler was dead and adding that he had been murdered by the SS. 
With this news, Remer's orders seemed even more suspicious. "Who was Hitler's successor?" he wondered, expressing his 
feelings by saying that the whole situation "stinks to high heaven." At this point Hase, whom Remer knew was not a member 
of the party, cut him off, forbade himself further stupid questions and insisted on carrying out his orders. Remer saluted 
elegantly and left. 

When Remer left v. Hase's office, he sought out his old friend Lieutenant Hans Hagen, also an officer in the Guard 
Regiment. Remer and Hagen discussed the orders issued by Hase, and Hagen was equally suspicious of the orders issued to 
them; something was fishy about them, and to both men the situation looked very suspiciously like a military coup. Remer 
and Hagen decided 

to get absolute certainty about what was going on there. Was Hitler dead or alive, and what was the reason for launching 
Operation Valkyrie? Was there really civil unrest in the city that would have required the intervention of troops to protect 
the government district? Soon Hans Hagen was speeding through the city in a motorcycle sidecar; his destination was Dr. 


Goebbels’ Ministry of Propaganda. Surely the highest-ranking minister in Berlin was in the loop and knew whether the 
Fithrer was dead or alive. In the meantime, Major Remer had no choice but to follow Hases' orders, but he had instructed 
Lieutenant Hagen to hurry. 

It was now shortly after 5 p.m., and it did not take Hagen long to reach the Propaganda Ministry, where chaos seemed to 
reign. No one knew what was going on, and Albert Speer had just arrived to inform Dr. Goebbels that he had seen soldiers 
setting up machine-gun positions at the Brandenburg Gate, in the center of the city, just a few hundred yards away. Other 
units of the Guard Regiment were about to take up positions in front of the other ministries on Wilhelmstrasse. Lieutenant 
Hagen arrived to find an extremely nervous Dr. Goebbels on the phone, asking senior party members what was actually 
going on. He heard that troops from Potsdam and other provincial garrisons were marching on the city. This news was 
alarming, but Goebbels, the master of the spoken word, was immediately spurred on by the news that the putschists had 
completely forgotten to occupy the radio stations. This gave Goebbels the opportunity to speak to the population of the 
Reich and inform them that Hitler was still alive and in control. The conspirators in the Bendlerblock had thus made a 
horrendous mistake; but they were military men trained in matters of military tactics and strategy, not in civil war scenarios 
and the art of controlling a nation. 

Hagen told Goebbels about the orders Major Remer had received from General v. Hase and told him that Hase had claimed 
Hitler was dead. Goebbels immediately understood what had happened: this was a military 

putsch by certain officers of the Wehrmacht. Shaken, Goebbels ordered Hagen to return to Remer and appear with him at 
the Propaganda Ministry. If the two men were not there in half an hour, he would have to assume that Remer was a traitor 
or was being held back by force by the people who were at the moment trying to wrest control of the state from the party, 
and he would then march SS men into the city to surround the Berlin city command. Lieutenant Hagen went in a great 
hurry to look for Major Remer and to meet with him at Dr. Goebbels. 

At the very moment when Lieutenant Hagen left the study, it was now 5:30 p.m., Goebbels was called to the telephone. It 
was Hitler who urged him to immediately address the nation over the radio and inform them that he was alive and well. 
Hitler was by now, it seemed, aware of his precarious position; he had noticed that, despite the orders he had given to his 
head of the security organs, Heinrich Himmler, an uprising seemed to be gaining the upper hand in his capital. Goebbels 
immediately communicated the text of his special message by telephone to the radio station, where it was intercepted by 
units of an infantry school that had just occupied the building. Despite their orders to prevent government announcements 
and to let the normal daytime program play, the commanding captain was so overcome when he heard himself talking to the 
Minister of Propaganda that he agreed to let the radio announcer read out this text immediately. 

In the meantime, Major Remer was becoming increasingly alarmed at the orders issued to him; he sensed that the whole 
situation smelled of treachery and that he had unwillingly become a pawn in a military coup. He was, however, a career 
officer, and as long as he heard nothing else, he would obey General v. Hase's orders. Since the departure of his close friend 
Hagen, he had spread his men out over the center of the city, visiting the positions they had taken to make sure that the inner 
city was sealed off. Finally, Remer had returned to the headquarters of the Berlin garrison to speak with 

General v. Hase, and there Hagen finally met him at about 6:40 pm. 

He told him about his meeting with Dr. Goebbels and also that Hitler was still alive. This means civil war, Remer thought, 
and took Hagen upstairs so that he could repeat the details of his meeting with Goebbels to Hase.37 Hase pretended to be 
alarmed by Hagen's news, but told Remer that it was his duty to go to the Propaganda Ministry and arrest Goebbels. Now 
Remer clearly knew that a coup was taking place and that he had been deceived by Hase. As he left Hase's office, he 
remarked to Hagen, "Now I will play for my life. "38 Then he rounded up twenty soldiers and set out in a truck for the 
Propaganda Ministry. 

It was 7 p.m. when Remer arrived at the Propaganda Ministry, almost an hour and a half after Hagen had met Goebbels. He 
was immediately shown to Goebbels, and the minister was overjoyed to see him. Remer did not tell Goebbels that he had 
been sent to arrest him, but began the meeting completely impartial and determined not to be made an unwitting tool of the 
conspirators. He told Goebbels that he was available to the party, but only after he had spoken to Hitler and could be sure 
that he was alive. 

"As you wish, Herr Major," replied Goebbels, who immediately had a telephone connection established with the Fuhrer in 
Rastenburg. A few minutes later Goebbels spoke to Hitler and told him that he had an officer of the guard regiment with 
him who wished to speak to him. He then handed the receiver to Remer, who could be heard nervously asking the Fuhrer, 
"Are you on the line, Major Remer? What are you doing now?" This clearly sounded like Hitler's voice, and Remer gave 
him a brief account of his orders and what he had done in the last few hours. Hitler listened intently to Remer before telling 
him he had all the powers to protect the state and ensure the security of the government. "Do whatever seems necessary to 
you. Every officer, no matter what his rank, is now under your command." Remer 

had been given absolute freedom of action by Hitler -authorities to protect the state which had hitherto been in the hands of 
Himmler, the chief of the security organs. Major Remer was ordered to restore order immediately. "If necessary, with brute 
force." Hitler ended the conversation with Remer by promoting him to colonel and telling him that from now on he was 


"responsible only to me. "39 

Remer now moved his command center to the Reich Propaganda Ministry, close to Dr. Goebbels. He immediately picked up 
the phone and called General v. Hase, from whom he demanded a situation report. "Since when has a general danced to the 
tune of a minor major?" objected Hase, offended. "General, if you don't want to come, I will have you arrested," Remer 
replied and hung up. Remer then telephoned all the military units and garrisons in Berlin and the surrounding area, 
informing the commanders that they were now under his command. No one objected; everyone submitted. The blockade in 
the government district of the city center was lifted, although troops now remained at their posts to protect the government 
buildings. 

In less than half an hour, a completely dejected General v. Hase arrived at the Propaganda Ministry and was led to Remer 
and Goebbels. He was no longer angry, but so full of praise for Remer that for a moment it seemed as if he wanted to 
embrace his subordinate. He spoke briefly with Dr. Goebbels and asked the latter if he would agree if he left now to have 
something to eat and to call his wife. Full of condescension, Dr. Goebbels told him to go. "There sneak our gentlemen 
revolutionaries," Goebbels remarked sarcastically to Remer. "All they think about is eating, drinking and calling Mutti."40 
It was still an evening when internal insurrection seemed to be gaining the upper hand in Germany. And still Heinrich 
Himmler did nothing. He left his field headquarters near the Wolf's Lair and flew to Berlin in his official plane, but by this 
time he had not yet initiated any decisive action, 

of any kind. He had not ordered the Gestapo to arrest the Wehrmacht conspirators on Bendlerstrasse; he had not had the SS 
units around Berlin put on alert, nor had he authorized the Reich Security Main Office to join Remer in putting down the 
uprising. It seemed that Himmler had quietly laid low and would do nothing until it was clear who had gained the upper 
hand. 

In the meantime, complete confusion still reigned in the Bendlerblock. Throughout the evening, commanders called who 
had received the order to be on the alert- Valkyrie. They all wanted to talk to Fromm to get confirmation of Hitler's death. 
Stauffenberg intercepted the callers and told them Fromm was busy with other matters, but then assured the men that the 
Fiihrer was dead and, if the callers were members of the conspiracy, that the uprising had succeeded. 

Shortly before 8 p.m., one of the heads of the conspiracy against Hitler, Field Marshal Erwin von Witzleben (the former 
Commander-in-Chief West), who had been relieved of his post, put on his parade uniform and drove to the Bendlerblock. 
As soon as he arrived, he issued a communique to all Wehrmacht commanders in the Reich, saying: 

"The Fiithrer Adolf Hitler is dead. An unscrupulous clique of unsoldierly party leaders took advantage of this situation and 
has attempted to stab our armed forces in the back in order to seize power. 

In this hour of extreme danger, the Reich government, in order to preserve peace and order, has had a military state of 
emergency declared and has appointed me supreme commander of the German armed forces... ."41 

This was a proclamation of no significance. The Bendler bloc conspirators held no government sector in their hands, and 
their key supporters were in the high command in France. In Berlin, senior commanders vacillated about supporting the 
Bendler bloc. At a meeting held in Paris that same evening, Field Marshal von Kluge (the commander of German forces in 
France) proposed an immediate cease-fire in the west 

as well as a suspension of VI missile attacks on London as a sign of good faith if the Allies would agree in return to cease their 
bombing of Germany. 

Half an hour after taking this position, Kluge received an express telegram from Keitel informing him that Hitler was alive 
and well and that all orders from the treacherous Witzleben-Beck group in the Bendler Block were to be ignored. Alarmed 
by this, Kluge ordered a telephone connection to be made to the Wolf's Lair to establish the truth once and for all and to 
learn whether Hitler was alive or not. After a long half hour, Kluge managed to get through and learned that Hitler had 
survived the bombing. The Fiihrer was still alive. Dejected, Kluge hung up the phone and said to his men, "Yes, the attempt 
on his life has failed." That ended the matter for the field marshal general. "Gentlemen," he said, "leave me alone with this 
problem." The commander in chief of the Wehrmacht in France was to play no further part in the conspiracy. 

Chaos and confusion still reigned in the Bendlerblock in Berlin. Erwin von Witzleben, who had spent a scant hour in the 
Bendlerstrasse, resigned from the conspiracy in disgust. Regardless of Stauffenberg's and Beck's pleas to stay, he left the 
building, got into his car, and ordered his driver to take him home. 

It was only now, late in the evening, and after considering that the putsch had lasted throughout the afternoon and evening, 
that Himmler's secret service, the SD, was finally ordered to take an active role in suppressing the uprising. Otto Skorzeny, a 
Standartenfiihrer (colonel) from Amt VI who worked under Schellenberg in the SD, was boarding a train to Vienna at 
Anhalter Bahnhof when he was stopped by a young officer who had been sent after him. The latter told him about the 
uprising that members of the High Command of the Wehrmacht had caused in the Bendlerblock and told him to report to 
Walter Schellenberg at headquarters in Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse. 

Otto Skorzeny was one of the most adventurous figures of the Third Reich, who had a reputation as a daring and courageous 
officer, which had made him one of the most popular commanders with Hitler. Otto Skorzeny, in a spectacular commando 
raid, had liberated Mussolini from the Gran Sasso d'Italia, a mountain hotel high in the Abruzzi, in September 1943. 


He hurried back to Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse and found Schellenberg sitting very pale behind his desk, a pistol lying in front of 
him. It was not clear whether Schellenberg had received any orders from Himmler to intervene in the suppression of the 
uprising. It was now about 8 p.m., and the putsch was slowly beginning to collapse, but the deployment of the SD under 
Schellenberg's command indicated that Himmler had finally decided to put down the unrest after it became clear that the 
Bendler Street conspiracy was on the verge of collapse. 

"The situation is confused and dangerous," Schellenberg reported to Skorzeny, then pointed to his pistol, "I will know how 
to defend myself here, should they come here!" Skorzeny laughed at the comical image Schellenberg was giving off and 
advised him to lock up his pistol before an accident occurred and he shot himself. 

On Schellenberg's orders, Skorzeny put one of his elite sabotage units on alert in the outskirts of the city. He then went to see 
for himself the extent of the unrest in the capital. The government district looked fairly quiet; he therefore drove on to 
inspect units of the Waffen-SS in Lichterfelde. Here, too, all was quiet, so he drove to the headquarters of the paratroops in 
Wannsee. There he met General Kurt Student sitting in his robe over paperwork while his wife, sitting next to him, sewed. 
At first, General Student refused to believe that there was an armed uprising in the city until he received an urgent call from 
Goering that Skorzeny was telling the truth; there was indeed unrest in the city. Student mobilized his troops while Skorzeny 
hurriedly drove back to Schellenberg. He had hardly arrived when Schellenberg received a 

call from Colonel General Jodi at Hitler's Wolfsschanze. "How many men do you have?" asked Jodi. "One company," 
replied Skorzeny. "Good," replied Jodi, "take them to Bendlerstrasse and support Major Remer and his guard regiment, who 
have just been ordered to surround the building." It was now about 10:30 p.m. 

In the Bendlerblock, meanwhile, the situation had become even more desperate. When the uprising was called off, General 
Olbricht had assembled a company of the Guard Regiment and posted it around the Bendlerblock for security reasons. 
Stauffenberg had managed to round up thirty-five men from the high command, whom he distributed among the main 
entrances to protect them from any incident. However, it was becoming increasingly clear that the insurgency was collapsing 
before their very eyes. They had lost communication with the units in Berlin because the telephone lines of the switchboards 
had been cut. Someone had made a concerted effort to isolate the Bendlerblock. Worse, dissenting voices were growing in 
the Bendlerblock among the men in the high command who had nothing to do with the putsch and were now desperate to 
learn what was actually going on. 

Stauffenberg and his small group of supporters were now literally under siege, isolated in the city and under surveillance by 
the men in the Bend-lerblock, who were now demanding clarification of what was happening outside. Stauffenberg ordered 
these men to occupy the six building exits and not to let anyone in or out. They were reluctant to do so, but the men obeyed 
the orders of their superior. At about 10:50 p.m., a small group of armed men, eight in all, in the Bendlerblock secretly 
decided to stand by their oath to the Fithrer. They had come to the conclusion that Olbricht and Stauffenberg were leading a 
military coup; they also disagreed with the fact that General Fromm had apparently been detained against his will in an 
anteroom of Olbricht's office. The whole situation already stank to high heaven, and they had understood that if the 

putsch - and it looked very much like it - they would be treated just like the putschists if they made no attempt to overthrow 
Olbricht, Beck and Stauffenberg. Without much hesitation, these men, armed with hand grenades and automatic weapons, 
stormed Olbricht's office. They surprised all the conspirators in one room and pointed their guns at them until Fromm could 
be freed. 

"Yes, gentlemen," said Fromm, who now had a pistol, " I will now treat you as you have treated me." And he ordered them 
to lay down their weapons. 

"You will not demand this of me, too, as your former superior?" asked General Beck. "I will draw the consequences of this 
unfortunate situation myself." And with that he took his pistol. 

When warned by Fromm to turn the pistol on himself, Beck tried to ease the tension in the room, saying, "At a time like 
this, I think of the old days..." 

"We don't want to hear about that now," Fromm interrupted him. "I'm asking you now to stop talking and do something." 
Beck muttered something under his breath, put the gun to his head and fired. Unbelievably, however, he did not succeed in 
killing himself, only grazing the calvaria of his skull; he staggered back and sank into an armchair. 

"Help the old man," an irritated Fromm ordered two subaltern officers. He turned to the men in the room and said, "Well, 
gentlemen, if you have a few more letters to write, you have a few minutes to do so now." He left the room, leaving them 
under guard. Fromm was in a difficult position; he had initially supported the conspiracy but had also opposed it. He must 
have known that all the men would talk once they were in the hands of the Gestapo. They would tell everything they knew, 
including the fact that he had supported them in beginning the plan to assassinate Hitler, seize power from the hands of the 
Nazi Party, and make peace with the Allies. As chief of the reserve army, he was a leading man in the high command of the 
Wehrmacht; a key figure also with the putschists, even though 

he had decided to withdraw from the decisive act at the last minute. This information had to remain hidden from the 
security forces at all costs if he was not also to be condemned. Any action he would take now to crush the coup would stand 
him in good stead when the time came to have to answer a series of very unpleasant questions. So he decided to take these 


decisive actions while he still had a chance to do so. He returned to Olbricht's office in less than five minutes to tell the 
leading putschists that a summary court had imposed the death penalty on all of them "in the name of the Fithrer." The 
sentence was to be carried out immediately. 

Beck, blood streaming from his forehead, asked for a pistol and permission to take his own life. Fromm nodded his 
agreement, and Beck was taken to the anteroom, where he was again handed a pistol. As the door was closed behind him, he 
asked in a thin voice, "If it doesn't work again this time, please help me." Moments later, a loud gunshot was heard. Fromm 
looked and saw that Beck had missed again. "Help this old gentleman!" he ordered a young officer who refused. A sergeant 
took charge; he went into the anteroom and shot Beck in the neck. He was killed instantly. 

By the time this task was completed, the rest of the preparations had been made and the four leading putschists-General 
Olbricht, Colonel Stauffenberg, First Lieutenant v. Haeften, and Colonel Mertz v. Quirnheim-were led into the courtyard, 
where truck headlights illuminated the rear. They were lined up and shot. When the order to fire was given, Stauffenberg 
shouted, "Long live holy Germany!"42 The men had barely fallen to the ground when a message went out by teletype to the 
Wolf's Lair: "Putsch attempt by the generals put down. All leaders shot..." 

At the moment Fromm had the leaders of the putsch executed in the Bendlerblock, Heinrich Himmler arrived at the 
Propaganda Ministry to meet Dr. Goebbels. He 

had departed from Rastenburg with general powers, which Hitler had granted him, to crush the uprising without mercy. 
"Shoot anyone who resists," Hitler had instructed him, "no matter who it is." Before meeting with Dr. Goebbels, Himmler 
had been at his headquarters on Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse and had ordered the Gestapo to arrest anyone even slightly suspected 
of being a member of the resistance or an accomplice to the putsch. According to Goebbels’ Ministerial Director Dr. Werner 
Naumann, Himmler seemed almost unconcerned about the crushing of the putsch, while Goebbels was downright 
exhilarated. He had summarized the day's events so casually that one might have thought it was the Minister of Propaganda 
who had put down the coup with his left hand. A composed Himmler nodded politely at Goebbels’ description of the 
uprising, without revealing that he had already unleashed the terror of the counter-putsch and set in motion the machinery 
for the special investigation of the uprising. 

While Goebbels was satisfied with having put down the putsch, Remer and Skorzeny exercising control in the Bendlerblock 
around midnight, and General Fromm under arrest (his gambit of having the leading putschists shot at the last moment and 
exonerating himself had failed), Himmler was far more methodical in destroying the resistance. In the days and weeks that 
followed, hundreds of men, the leading lights of the resistance in Germany, were to be arrested. These individuals ranged 
from ordinary civilian officials to Wehrmacht generals. Generalfeldmarschall von Kluge was to commit suicide a few weeks 
later; General Stiilpnagel was to attempt the same, yet fail and be tried for high treason before the People's Court. The most 
significant figure to fall victim to Himmler's purge of the Wehrmacht High Command was none other than Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel, who was forced to commit suicide in October 1944 to avoid facing the disgrace of a summary court martial 
and execution. 

Himmler's crushing of the Kreisau Circle and the resistance was to be merciless. Literally hundreds of men and women were 
arrested and had to endure the rigors of Gestapo interrogation before being subjected to a swift show trial before the 
infamous People's Court. In almost all cases, the accused were found guilty and executed. Even Field Marshal von Witzleben 
stood before the People's Court, was sentenced to death and executed the same day. Himmler's purge of the German Reich 
was thorough and complete, and no one was safe from it. It was a terror that seemed to have no end, and many men and 
women in Germany lived in fear of the purges until the traumatic last days of the Reich. It is estimated that Himmler's 
investigation into the July 20 bombing resulted in the deaths of over 500 men and women, depriving Germany of many of its 
leading civil servants, economists, foreign policy specialists, politicians, and military officers who could have made a 
significant contribution to the formation of a postwar German government. 

Ultimately, Himmler was undoubtedly the beneficiary of the failed attempt on Hitler's life. In addition to his numerous 
power functions and opportunities to intervene in virtually every aspect of German life, Hitler also appointed him Chief of 
Army Armament and placed him in command of the reserve army, a position previously held by the disgraced General 
Fromm, who was also convicted and executed in March 1945. 

Himmler's role in the July 20 bombing is disputed. On the afternoon of July 20, his masseur Felix Kersten visited him in his 
office, where he was busily burning documents. What was in those documents we will never know. We do know, however, 
that he had been in contact with the British for almost two years through Victor Mailet in Sweden. It is also a fact that he let 
the British, and here that means the Political Warfare Executive, know that he was ready to support an "attempted coup by a 
third grouping" and to participate in it at the last moment as a "man of the hour",43 in order to wrest power from the 
putschists and establish his own 

leadership. It is also known that he joined Guderian and Fromm in handing the reins to Stauffenberg (a fanatical opponent of 
Hitler) to see what would come of it. After the assassination failed, Himmler finally sided with the opponents of the putsch, 
and it is well known that with unerring precision he ordered the arrest of all the leading figures involved in it within a few 
days; this did not require any lengthy investigation. This, too, indicates that Himmler's secret services had in all probability 


already infiltrated the ranks of the conspirators and that Himmler himself was apparently well informed about the plans of 
the putschists before Stauffenberg carried out his assassination attempt on Hitler. 

If this is the case - and if, moreover, one keeps in mind the British documents according to which he already knew that a 
"third grouping" was preparing an attack, wanted to take over power, and thus cleared the way for "the man of the hour" - 
Himmler's actions to crush the resistance in the following months must be regarded as tremendous cynicism. They were 
cynical actions of a man who, while the Reich was crumbling to ruins around him, was waiting for the time when he could 
assume its leadership as the top politician of the postwar period. We know that this was Himmler's real goal. He knew as 
early as the spring of 1944 that Germany would be defeated; he knew, therefore, that all he had to do until the end of the 
war was to remain firmly in the saddle and await the outcome of the conflict, while at the same time making his peaceful 
intentions clear to the Allies. 

The only problem with this was that the Political Warfare Executive had not the slightest intention of letting Himmler 
calmly weather the catastrophe and accept him as a leading postwar politician. Nor did it intend to let Himmler appear on 
the stage of a war crimes trial that was sure to follow, so that he could announce to the world that he had been negotiating 
with leading British politicians since the beginning of 1943. This secret had to be kept for all time, and to keep it safe, the 
Political Warfare Executive, under the unscrupulous direction of Brendan Bracken, should resort to assassination as a last 
resort, also to protect itself from post-war commissions of inquiry. 

--- CHAPTER 7 - 

ENTERPRISE 

SUNRISE 

In the first weeks of November 1944, British intelligence submitted to the government (and that meant Churchill above all) 
a report on a top-secret meeting of top German business leaders, organized by the SS, which had taken place in Strasbourg a 
few months earlier, in August. The purpose of this secret meeting, called by the SS, was to distribute the industrial assets of 
the Reich to overseas countries in order to protect them from Allied seizure and, by this measure, to ensure Germany's 
resurgence as an industrial giant after the war. However, the meeting had been spied on by a highly experienced member of 
the Deuxieme Bureau, then French intelligence, who reported back to London what he had found out. 

Strasbourg today is one of the hubs of the European Union. In 1944, Strasbourg had two faces. Ceded to France and the 
heart of Alsace and Lorraine, Strasbourg had become an almost quintessentially French city, with a lifestyle very reminiscent 
of that of other major cities in France. After the 1940 invasion, the German government had decided to reincorporate 
Strasbourg into the German Reich. Despite strong protests from the Vichy government through Marshal Petain, since 1941 
the German government had forced many French citizens to move back to metropolitan France, and at the same time 
resettled a large number of German citizens there from the Saar region. 

In the center of Strasbourg is the cosmopolitan Kleber Square with a monument to the French national hero General Jean- 
Baptiste Kleber in its center. This square was also the site of the magnificent Hotel de la Maison Rouge, which was renamed 
back to 'Grand Hotel Rotes Haus' by the German authorities in 1940. Strasbourg seemed to enjoy a relatively peaceful life in 
war-torn Europe until then. It had not been destroyed in the German invasion of 1940 

and had so far been spared Allied bombing raids. And it had been until that evening of August 10, 1944, when the high- 
ranking industrialists met at the Hotel Rotes Haus. The bombing of the center of Strasbourg on the night of August 10 was 
no accident. The British had heard about this SS-led top-level meeting and were determined to throw sand in the gears of 
the German preparations and thus cause as much confusion as possible. 

Before the bombing, this meeting of German captains of industry, suspicious to the British, had been called in the conference 
room of the Red House by Dr. Scheid, Obergruppenfihrer of the SS and director of Hece (Hermadorff and Schonburg).1 
Other participants in this meeting were Dr. Kaspar representing Krupp, Dr. Tolle representing Réchling AG, Dr. Sinceren 
representing Messerschmitt, Dr. Kopp, Dr. Vier, and Dr. Beerwanger representing Rheinmetall, Captain Haberkorn and Dr. 
Rihe representing Biissing, Dr. Ellenmayer and Dr. Kardos representing Volkswagen; also attending were three top 
engineers named Drose, Jantschew and Koppshen representing various factories in Posen, as well as Captain Dornbusch, head 
of the Industrial Inspectorate, Posen Department, furthermore Dr. Meyer of the Kriegsmarine and Dr. Strossner of the Reich 
Ministry of Armament and Munitions.2 

It was not a meeting of leading businessmen representing commercial interests; it was a high-level meeting of Germany's 
leading industrialists who had come together to discuss the end of the war and the removal of German industrial and 
financial capital beyond the Reich's borders before the Allies conquered Germany and confiscated these valuable assets as 
reparations, as had happened after the First World War. SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Dr. Scheid opened the meeting with the 
following statement: 

"From now on, German industry must prepare itself for the fact that the war can no longer be won and that it must take 
steps to prepare for post-war trade. Every industrialist must make contact with foreign firms, but this must happen 
individually and, without arousing suspicion." 

Dr. Scheid further stated that "the foundation must be laid on the financial level for borrowings of considerable amounts 


from abroad for the period after the war." 

As examples of the kind of contribution he had in mind, Dr. Scheid cited some ways that had proved very useful in the past: 
"Patents for stainless steel were jointly owned by the Chemical Foundation, Inc. of New York, and Krupp AG of Germany, 
and the U. S. Steel Corporation, Carnegie, Illinois, the American Steel and Wire, and the National Tube, etc., had 
undertaken to cooperate with the Krupp concern. He also cited ZeiB AG, the Leica Company, and Hamburg-Amerika- 
Linie as companies which had succeeded in representing German interests abroad most effectively, and gave the industrialists 
present at this meeting their New York addresses. "3 

After this meeting, which lasted barely an hour, another meeting was held under the chairmanship of a certain Dr. Bosse, an 
official in the German Ministry of Armaments and Munitions: "At this second meeting it was stated that the war was 
practically lost, but would continue until a declaration of guarantee of the inviolability of the unity of Germany." After 
making this statement, Dr. Bosse, in the presence of Dr. Scheid (for this was a meeting called by the SS), made 
extraordinarily serious remarks to those present. He informed the assembled industrialists, all staunch party members, that 
"they would also have to prepare themselves to finance the restoration of the NSDAP, which would then first be compelled 
to go underground politically, like the Maquis4, until the time of resurgence came." Dr. Bosse continued: 

"From now on, the government will allocate large sums of money to these industrialists so that everyone can undertake a safe 
post-war company formation abroad. Existing financial reserves abroad must be made available to the Party so that a strong 
German Reich can be recreated after defeat. "5 

After presenting this plan for the financial regeneration and later assumption of power by the NSDAP ina 

defeated Germany, Dr. Bosse and Dr. Scheid outlined to the industrialists the Party's plan to promote the financial well- 
being and start-ups of companies in the manufacturing industry. Dr. Scheid instructed the industrialists that they "must 
immediately see to it that the large factories in Germany set up small technical offices or research bureaus which will work 
completely independently and have no connection with the parent plant. These bureaus will receive plans and blueprints of 
new weapons as well as documents which they need for the continuation of their research, but which must on no account fall 
into the hands of the enemy..." 

At this point, Dr. Bosse took the floor again and informed everyone that "... these offices must be set up in large cities where 
they can be most successfully concealed, but also in small towns near hydroelectric plants where they can pretend to 
investigate the development of hydroelectric power." 

SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Dr. Scheid concluded the meeting by stating that "their existence must become known only to a few 
selected people in each branch of industry and to the leaders of the NSDAP. Each office will have a liaison agent to the Party. 
As soon as the Party will be strong enough to regain control of Germany, the industrialists will be paid for their efforts and 
cooperation in the form of privileges and public contracts. "6 

This British intelligence report clearly shows that for all its efforts to keep secret its plans to take power in a postwar 
Germany, the NSDAP had been so infiltrated by Allied intelligence in 1944 that none of its decisions could be kept secret for 
any length of time. But the report also shows that the NSDAP leadership had long recognized that the war was lost, and that 
by the summer of 1944 it was already trying to create the conditions for its renewed rise to power in a post-defeat Germany. 
In the twenties and thirties, the party had been very concerned with Germany's big industrialists in its rise to power. After 
the seizure of power, it then endeavored to win over these industrial circles either by 

either by recruiting top managers into the SS (many of whom had long since been party members) or by placing high- 
ranking SS men on the supervisory boards of these highly successful industrial corporations. 

The NSDAP - and here especially Himmler through his circle of friends the Reichsfiihrer SS - had always maintained close 
ties with the major industrial companies in Germany. This was a symbiotic relationship. Major German industrialists such as 
Krupp and IG Farben had played a key role in bringing the party to power in 1933. Since then, the party leadership had 
repaid the corporate bosses for their support hundreds of times over with state contracts. Now the proposal was made that the 
party - and here again primarily the SS was meant - would pump money into these companies for overseas investments and 
help them hide their assets in Germany from the Allies. It is known that considerable sums of Party money found their way 
in this way to Switzerland, Spain, and especially across the Atlantic to Argentina and Paraguay. 

That many party members fled to South America after the war, and especially to Argentina and Paraguay, is not surprising: 
they fled to where the money was. It is also known by now that Evita Peron's so-called "Rainbow Tour" through Europe in 
mid-1947, two years after the end of the war, was a kind of smoke screen to hide the fact that she was meeting with former 
top party people who had deposited large sums of money in Argentina. She even met in secret with Otto Skorzeny in Madrid 
to discuss the emigration of well-known National Socialists under new identities to Argentina. The most controversial of this 
circle was Dr. Josef Mengele, who had been a doctor at Auschwitz and was wanted by the Allies.7 

The quid pro quo demanded by the NSDAP from the industrialists at the Red House meeting in the summer of 1944 was 
that they finance the rise of the Nazi Party in a postwar Germany in the late 1940s and early 1950s. This meeting 
foreshadowed an exceedingly dangerous development that the British government could under 

under any circumstances, especially when it became known that the SS in particular - and this meant Himmler - was behind 


this plan. The British intelligence report also emphasizes that: 

"These meetings [at the Red House] seem to indicate that the ban on the export of capital, which had formerly been 
rigorously enforced, has now been completely lifted and is giving place to a new Nazi policy whereby industrialists, with the 
support of the government, are taking as much of their capital abroad as they possibly can.... The Nazi Party is now behind 
the industrialists, forcing them to save themselves by setting aside capital outside Germany and at the same time promoting 
Party plans for their postwar activities. This freedom given here to industrialists cements for the future their connection with 
the Party... "8 

The report concludes by saying: 

"This underground" which is to maintain the Nazi fire is fed and supported by the trusts of German heavy industry and by 
the trusts of German economic and financial interests within and without Germany. They are the real underground. "9 What 
Himmler's representatives, SS-Obergruppenftihrer Scheid and Dr. Bosse, had explained to these top German business leaders 
was really nothing more than that the war had been lost, but that the NSDAP had decided to transfer economic goods out of 
Germany before the Allies could confiscate them as reparations, as had been done after World War I. Not satisfied with just 
getting rid of these assets-which were to be the basic means of Germany's economic recovery in the postwar years-Himmler 
had also decided to reallocate German assets overseas as a means of preserving the NSDAP's economic opportunities, and that 
meant primarily its own opportunities, so that it could return to power when the war was lost. In return, Dr. Scheid and Dr. 
Bosse promised that the new Nazi party would reward these companies with lucrative contracts if it came back to power 
after the war. 

This economic strategy reveals that Himmler was well aware that this war was lost. However, it also reveals that Himmler 
compared the situation at that time with the developments immediately after World War I and imagined that the same thing 
would happen again. The Allies would demand massive reparations, but on the other hand would not prevent Germany from 
once again imposing political house rules at home. In 1919, this had meant that the politicians of World War I were also the 
politicians of the Weimar Republic and that they had largely remained in office. The National Socialists, who had only the 
end of the First World War and the situation of 1919/20 in mind as a comparison, therefore believed that they could come 
back to power after the war. It was then in this logic that the seeds for economic recovery had to be sown in these industrial 
giants, and before everything collapsed. But the Nazi politicians and industrialists did not know that a Frenchman of the 
Deuxieme Bureau was spying on the meeting held in the Hotel Rotes Haus. The British were therefore well aware of these 
secret Nazi plans and were therefore able to initiate effective countermeasures. 

When the Allies occupied Germany, the Allied Control Commission made great efforts to find out more about the 
siphoning off of these assets. At the end of the war, however, Germany was in such a state of industrial and economic decline 
that the efforts of leading companies such as IG Farben and Krupp to hide their assets were completely in vain. In contrast, 
the efforts of the NSDAP, especially the SS, to hide their money abroad, for example in Switzerland and Argentina, were far 
more successful, and many millions in foreign currency, as well as gold bullion, were never discovered.10 However, the 
leading National Socialists could not imagine that the Allies would declare the NSDAP an illegal, even criminal organization 
and not only subject Germany to an extremely intensive denazification, but that the leading National Socialists, at least those 
who could be apprehended (it should be remembered that numerous lesser party members fled abroad and were never 

were never caught) were to be barred from all public office for the rest of their lives. 

But all this was still in the dark and in the future of the coming year. In mid-August 1944, no one could yet imagine exactly 
how the war would end. In the summer of 1944, the only thing that was certain for the top Nazi politicians was that the war 
was almost certainly lost and that it was therefore necessary to prepare for the future. Himmler will undoubtedly have 
thought through something similar during this period. He knew that the fortunes of war had turned against Germany since 
the winter of 1942, but finally with the catastrophe of the Russian campaign. And now that the Western Allies had 
successfully invaded continental Europe and were making great strides in Italy and France, the end for Germany was in sight. 
Himmler could no longer doubt that the war was now lost; it was only a matter of time. We have seen that, on the basis of 
these realizations, Himmler tried to engineer the recovery of the Nazi Party in the postwar period, meanwhile striving to 
save Germany's industrial power for the future. But these were not Himmler's only activities in the second half of 1944. He 
gradually came to the startling realization that he would have to distance himself from the horrors of the Holocaust and 
appear as a moderate among the Reich's uncompromising elite if he wanted to save himself and secure his much desired 
political future. These insights and considerations led Himmler, in the months that followed, to strive to strike a political 
bargain not only with the Allies but also with those he had labeled racial enemies... 

The summer and fall of 1944 were one chain of precipitation for Germany. Less than five days after the meeting at the Red 
House in Strasbourg, Allied forces landed in southern France largely without opposition. A week later, a coup occurred in 
Romania, and the former confederate surrendered to the Soviets. In one fell swoop, Germany lost not only a valuable ally 
against the Soviets, but also 

the important oil resources of Romanian Bukovina. Ten days later, the Finns signed an armistice with the Soviets, and thus 
another ally fell away. In this way, the Russians were able to withdraw significant contingents of troops from the Finnish 


front and throw them against the Germans in Poland. On September 12, Allied forces in the west succeeded in capturing the 
first foot of German territory on the Rhine, and a few days later another German confederate, Bulgaria, signed an armistice 
with the Allies; these were all signs of the beginning of the end. No one in Germany could now have any doubt that the 
Reich was about to lose the war. Only Dr. Goebbels continued to publish propaganda on a daily basis, declaring that there 
were still ways to win the war with the new wonder weapons now coming out of the factories. Up to a point, this was even 
true: in September, Britain became the first country in the world to be hit by ballistic missiles, the V2, which had enormous 
destructive power. They were just about ideal for hitting a huge target like London, but they were too inaccurate to do any 
real damage to the British war effort. 

And it was against this unfortunate backdrop for Germany that Himmler began to resume his efforts to make a peace with 
the Allies, especially the British. Schellenberg and Kramer were still negotiating with Victor Mailet in Stockholm at this 
point, but now the Reichsftihrer was developing a plan for getting the British to the negotiating table. It was a typical trait of 
Himmiler's to follow the strategy of carrot and stick in initiating peace negotiations - seductive inducements on one side, 
threats on the other. Now it was the "other side" that Himmler discovered as a way to open a second channel of 
communication with the British. 

In the last days of October, Himmler urged his loyal friend SS General Karl Wolff, the military commander in northern 
Italy and plenipotentiary to Mussolini, to consider whether he could not open contact with the Allies 

through Switzerland. This action had to be taken in absolute secrecy against anyone, for Himmler was very much afraid that 
his attempt might come to the attention of Bormann, Goebbels or Ribbentrop, who would certainly inform Hitler about it. 
After thinking about the mission for a few days, General Wolff took his chief of police in northern Italy, SS- 
Obergruppenfiihrer Dr. Wilhelm Harster, into his confidence. The latter informed him that he had found the right man for 
the delicate undertaking. The man in question was the Italian industrialist Franco Marinotti, who was a close acquaintance of 
Harster and maintained good contacts with industry and politics in Berlin. And so Marinotti became Himmler's final 
intermediary to the Allies. 

At a meeting at Harster's villa on Corner Lake on October 24, Marinotti was made privy to the plan. The offer Marinotti 
was to make to the British was, compared with Schellenberg's more delicate negotiations with Victor Mailet in Stockholm, 
of a rather plain nature, but many things, now that Germany was certain to lose the war, had changed in the meantime - that 
is, there was less bargaining chip available. 

Wolff and Harster's offer to initiate negotiations was blatantly a mixture of blackmail and an appeal to self-interest. 
Marinotti was to inform the British that the Western business community was panicky about an invasion by the Russians, 
who, once they succeeded in breaking into Western Europe, would turn that western part of the continent into communist 
states and thus destroy Western commercial interests. Wolff and Harster addressed another threat that Marinotti was to 
convey to the Allies: Hitler had decided that his forces would follow a scorched earth policy in retreating to Germany. Hitler 
had issued orders that every industrial plant and factory would be destroyed as soon as his forces were pushed back, so that 
nothing would remain to make post-war economic recovery possible. And it was at this point that Wolff and Harster offered 
the proverbial carrot in their peace effort. Marinotti was to inform the British, 

that the Germans could provide them with 25 divisions in Italy to maintain order in central Europe, protect industrial 
installations, prevent civil disturbances, and repel Communist infiltration. This offer, they told Franco Marinotti, would be 
made "with the approval of Reichsfithrer Himmler." In return, Himmler demanded only that the Allies cease their bombing 
campaign against Germany and guarantee the inviolability of the German Reich and its people (ie., not invade the Reich), 
which would lead to a mutually acceptable armistice.11 

A week after his meeting with SS General Wolff and SS Obergruppenftihrer Harster, Franco Marinotti crossed the border 
into Switzerland on October 30. After only a few days, Marinotti managed to arrange a meeting with the British consul in 
Zurich. He was granted an audience on November 3 and presented in detail the secret peace offer that came from 
Reichsfiihrer SS Heinrich Himmler. Marinotti's greatest concern was that this peace offer must remain absolutely secret and 
not be misused for propaganda purposes. Such an indiscretion would provoke a catastrophe -and Himmler would find 
himself in an extremely difficult position. Hitler must not learn of the peace offer until an agreement had been reached, 
while Himmler would by then have amassed sufficient power in the Reich to enforce that agreement. 

The British consul in Zurich sent the peace offer on to London, but the almost simultaneous reply from the British said that 
they were not willing to negotiate with Himmler. This attitude was in stark contrast to the events in Stockholm, but it must 
not be overlooked that Marinotti's peace offer went through the British Foreign Office, whose chief Anthony Eden had no 
intention of negotiating with a top Nazi politician now that the war had been won. In Stockholm, things were different: 
Schellenberg and Kramer were talking to the Political Warfare Executive there through Victor Mailet, and Brendan 
Bracken was pursuing the intention of using these negotiations in every possible way to un 

termination of the Nazi regime. The plan to bring about a coup d'état in Germany with Himmler's backing had failed on July 
20, but this did not necessarily mean that some advantage could not still be gained from keeping open a contact between the 
PWE and the head of the SS. 


When Marinotti heard that his advance concerning a reopening of negotiations in England had fallen on stony ground, the 
Italian decided to make a more effective attempt before returning to Italy to report to General Wolff and 
Obergruppenfihrer Harster. Through the mediation of the papal nuncio, Franco Marinotti met with President Roosevelt's 
head of intelligence in Switzerland, Allen Dulles, on November 7. But this meeting, too, had no major success to show.12 
Himmler's weakness in not being able to comprehend the rejection that his name provoked among the Western Allies was 
related to his personal National Socialist foresight, no doubt fostered by his own wishful thinking of becoming the savior of 
his beloved Fatherland. Himmler had long believed that a good part of the hatred the Allies felt for him was based on 
propaganda by Jews around Churchill and Roosevelt. But he fancied that the Western financial markets would one day 
awaken and realize the terrible danger of Bolshevism to Europe; then a change of opinion would take place even in the 
British and American press 

which would then celebrate him and his SS as the saviors of Europe.13 

This was the position he had taken in the second half of the war. It reveals that Himmler completely misjudged the actual 
position of the Allies toward him and Germany. Namely, the Allies wanted to inflict a complete defeat on Germany and put 
its leadership on trial as war criminals. This picture, which clearly loomed for the future, was not so clear in Himmler's eyes, 
however. Since his school days at the Kénigliches Wilhelm-Gymnasium, he had always been able to talk his way out of 
problems as a somewhat stocky, short-sighted model student. 

out of frightening situations. He had made use of this skill during the twenties to become deputy propaganda leader of the 
party. At first, he had only joined the party, but soon after he had led the SS, a group of loyal believers that he had made a 
pillar of the party. Now, however, the period of anti-Semitism had outlived its usefulness, and like a snake shedding its skin 
in the glare of the dawning day, Heinrich Himmler now sought to change his personality, making great efforts to be seen as a 
moderate leader within the party. When Felix Kersten gently addressed Himmler during a treatment in late 1944 about the 
accusations and hatred that the Allies associated with his name, Himmler did not become angry, but reflected for a while 
before replying that the West had also accepted Stalin as an ally about whom far worse could be said.14 

In direct connection with this decision to "suspend the extermination of the Jews, "15 Himmler launched a new initiative to 
enmesh the Western Allies in peace negotiations. The first of these strange attempts (strange in that they were completely 
unrealistic and reveal how desperate Himmler must have been) was put forward by a young SS-Standartenfiihrer named 
Kurt Becher. He was sent to Turkey on direct orders from Himmler to meet with an agent of the American OSS. This time 
Heinrich Himmler offered the release of some 100,000 Jews through the Swiss Red Cross in exchange for 1000 American 
army trucks. This offer was met with deep skepticism in the American State Department and was promptly rejected. The 
Allies did not want to make a deal with Himmler that would have resulted in the German war machine being strengthened 
by the transfer of American vehicles. 

Standartenfiihrer Becher was then sent to Switzerland for a meeting with new contacts he had met during his negotiations 
over the American trucks. While he had been negotiating in Turkey 

he had also made the acquaintance there of some leading members of American Jewish organizations. This time Himmler 
offered to spare the Hungarian Jews in exchange for ransom - 50 Swiss francs for an ordinary Jew, 500 francs for 
"prominent" Jewish persons. The lives of these Hungarian Jews were not paid for in foreign currency either, but negotiations 
continued throughout the winter of 1944; as a result, Himmler ordered Adolf Eichmann to stop the deportation of 
Hungarian Jews to the camps. Eichmann did not understand the complex politics of the situation. He was more of a 
bureaucrat. According to Walter Schellenberg, Himmler did not understand that the release of the Jews was important for 
Germany's foreign policy - here he meant relations with the West, with which he wanted to cultivate negotiations - while 
Himmler was only concerned about the impact it might have on Hitler and the party.16 Felix Kersten also believed that 
Himmler was afraid of Hitler's answer as to where he got permission to trade in the release of Jews, and afraid of Martin 
Bormann, whom he said his enemy was sitting on Hitler's right, just waiting to drive a knife into his back at the first available 
opportunity.17 

During the winter of 1944, the attempt to find a bridge for a compromise with the Western Allies took an unexpected turn 
for Himmler. If one recalls the plot of SO1 to "bait" Hitler and Hess in the so-called Unternehmen Herren HHHH by 
feigning peace negotiations in 1941, the name of Hitler's personal advisor in foreign policy matters, Albrecht Haushofer, also 
comes to mind. Haushofer's mother was Jewish, and he was therefore "half-Jewish". Haushofer's influence had declined 
noticeably after the Scotland flight of his patron Rudolf Hess in May 1941. However, his importance as an expert on Britain 
and the British political system meant that he was still the first choice in all German attempts to open negotiations with the 
British. With the collapse of the German front in Russia during the winter of 1943, Albrecht Haushofer's 

illusions about Hitler and the NSDAP had been dispelled. This led him into exceedingly dangerous territory when he joined 
the Kreisau Circle through his close friend Ulrich v. Hassel and participated in the preparations for Hitler's assassination on 
July 20, 1944. After the failure, Haushofer fled to his native Bavaria, where he managed to avoid arrest for months. He hoped 
for an early Allied invasion of Bavaria, which would have allowed him to come out of hiding. But Haushofer's luck did not 
last long enough: on December 7, he was arrested by the SS. 


After the prisoner was flawlessly identified, Haushofer was transferred to the gloomy red brick building of Moabit Prison in 
Berlin. Moabit Prison was run by the SS; many important prisoners were held there and interrogated by the Gestapo. 
Afterwards, they were often tried and executed in summary proceedings before the People's Court. 

If Haushofer's transfer to Moabit filled him with fear, it soon turned out that his worries were unfounded, at least in the 
short term. In December 1944 and early January 1945, he was subjected to intensive interrogation by the Gestapo - with the 
aim of learning all the names with which Haushofer had been associated in connection with the July 20 conspiracy. However 
- and this was unusual - he was treated more than decently. Prisoners who were considerably more significant than Albrecht 
Haushofer sometimes experienced terrible times in the hands of the Gestapo in Moabit Prison, especially those who had 
participated in the July 20 bombing. 

In Haushofer's case, it looked as if the SS had something else in mind for their unusual prisoner. In mid-January 1945, the 
reason for Haushofer's lenient treatment by the SS and Gestapo became clear when he was contacted by none other than 
Himmler himself. Himmler knew of the valuable advice Haushofer had given Hitler in the second half of the 1930s, even as 
late as the early years of the war when negotiating with the Allies. He also knew that 

Albrecht Haushofer had been asked by his close confidant General Wolff in early 1944 for advice on how best to establish 
contact with the Americans. At that time, Haushofer emphasized with unsparing frankness that Adolf Hitler or Ribbentrop 
must not appear in any German contacts with the Americans or the British. Haushofer now gave the same hint to his new 
and feared patron Heinrich Himmler. 

At the second meeting at the end of January 1945, Haushofer repeated once again in a personal conversation with Himmler 
that if he was really serious about making peace with the Western Allies - and it should be remembered that Albrecht 
Haushofer was a German patriot who was very afraid of a Russian invasion of his fatherland - the latter must not involve 
Hitler or Ribbentrop under any circumstances. He enlightened Himmler that both embodied the antithesis of any peace for 
the Allies. Hitler was judged in the West to be a feared man who did not want peace; Ribbentrop, on the other hand, was 
accused by the Allies of having misadvised Hitler on the outbreak of war in 1939 with regard to the British reaction. During 
the now five years of war, the Allies' assessment had not changed, so they would definitely not negotiate with anyone 
connected to Hitler or Ribbentrop. 

This was not exactly new to Himmler, who had come to this conclusion himself as early as 1943, when he had addressed his 
first peace offensive to the British through Marcus Wallenberg and Victor Mailet in Stockholm. It strengthened him, 
however, in his view that he was acting correctly when he left Hitler out of his secret attempts to enter into talks with the 
English. This was the only way to save Germany, and Himmler knew that by concluding a separate peace treaty with the 
Western Allies he would also have taken a great step toward securing his own political future. For the moment, even 
Haushofer, who was still in Moabit prison, was protected in this way, since Himmler had been talking aloud about the 
possibility of sending Haus 

hofers as emissary to the American delegation in Bern. 

At this intersection, however, a new man appeared on the scene whose intervention in the proceedings had fatal 
consequences for Albrecht Haushofer. He was the fifty-year-old Swedish diplomat Folke Count Bernadotte, a cousin of 
King Gustav of Sweden and vice president of the Swedish Red Cross. With Bernadotte's emergence, Himmler had an 
extremely useful neutral intermediary as a contact man with the Allies; of course, this also meant that Himmler had no 
further use for Albrecht Haushofer, and in the final analysis he was shot by the SS shortly before the end of the war. 

Starting in February 1945, new rumors about possible peace negotiations began to appear in the newspapers of neutral 
countries. These were largely due to the efforts of Dr. Peter Kleist, a German diplomat and one of Ribbentrop's foreign 
policy advisors on Soviet Russian issues. Having received strict instructions from Hitler that no contact whatsoever was to be 
made with the Russians, Kleist had, on his own initiative, established a link with the Western Allies in Stockholm. This led 
to a meeting in mid-February 1945 with Gilel Storch, an important representative of the World Jewish Congress. The two 
men met secretly in a Stockholm hotel. Storch proposed to discuss the release of 4300 Jews from various concentration camps 
to Sweden. Kleist assured Storch that the Jewish problem could not be solved in this way. It could only be initiated 
politically, he said. "If the salvation of the Jews can be linked with the salvation of Europe," Kleist stated, "then we have a 
real trade1 for which one can risk one's life. "18 

Storch immediately saw advantages in keeping the channel of communication open with the German regime and felt that a 
meeting with Ivor Olson, an American diplomat at the Stockholm legation and President Roosevelt's personal advisor to the 
War Refugee Committee for Northern and Western Europe, could further the cause. Storch, acting as a go-between, met 
with Olson and enthusiastically reported to Kleist that Olson had consulted with 

Washington and had expressed to President Roosevelt his willingness to negotiate the lives of 1.5 million Jews in 
concentration camps by "political" means. 

Upon his return to Berlin, Kleist did not, as one might have expected, deliver these news and interesting developments to his 
boss, Joachim v. Ribbentrop. As a senior Foreign Office official, Kleist knew that Ribbentrop's star was in free fall and that he 
was clearly a liability to German foreign policy at this time. Instead, Kleist met secretly with the head of Himmler's SD, 


Ernst Kaltenbrunner. Kaltenbrunner was a feared man who immediately placed Kleist under house arrest for negotiating 
with the enemy despite the Fithrer's ban. Underhand, however, he conveyed to Himmler the new development that had 
opened up with Ivor Olson. We do not know exactly what happened at this point (though it is highly doubtful that 
Himmler took Kaltenbrunner into his confidence regarding his secret peace negotiations), only that a few days later 
Kaltenbrunner summoned Kleist to headquarters on Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse and informed him that Himmler was "willing to 
take up the Swedish possibility."19 He then opened up to him that, on Himmler's orders, he would have to return to Sweden 
in about a week to begin negotiations, and that he could report the release of 2,000 Jews as a sign of good faith. 

The political wheeling and dealing around Himmler was so unpredictable at the time, however, that Kleist was summoned 
to Kaltenbrunner's office again only three days later to be told that the matter had been overturned and that his services were 
no longer needed. Himmler did not fully trust Kaltenbrunner. Despite the latter's promotion to head of the all-powerful SS 
Security Service, Himmler knew that Kaltenbrunner was absolutely loyal to Hitler, which, as we have seen, was not true of 
Himmler. Therefore, all activities about which Kaltenbrunner was informed were stopped. He did not know that his 
archrival Walter Schellenberg had persuaded Himmler not to trust Kleist and not to share a possible breakthrough to peace 
with the Foreign Office and thus also with Ribbentrop. 

with Ribbentrop. Instead, Schellenberg persuaded the extremely indecisive Himmler to send his loyal friend and masseur 
Felix Kersten to Stockholm in Kleist's place and to keep the whole affair absolutely secret until a breakthrough was achieved. 
Asa first step, Kersten traveled to Stockholm in the second week of February 1945 and began negotiations with the Swedish 
foreign minister on the release of Scandinavian prisoners from concentration camps. These negotiations went so smoothly 
that it was soon agreed to have the cousin of the Swedish king and vice-president of the Red Cross in Sweden, Folke Count 
Bernadotte, travel to Berlin for a secret meeting with Himmler. 

A few days later, on the evening of February 19, Count Bernadotte was driven to a remote sanatorium near Hohen-lychen, 
north of Berlin. This sanatorium belonged to Dr. Gebhardt, another close friend of Himmler, and was conveniently located 
near his field headquarters at Birkenwald (Himmler's headquarters in East Prussia had by this time been overrun by the 
Russians). Bernadotte had arrived in Berlin on February 17 under a pretext. Ostensibly, he was acting on behalf of a Red 
Cross detachment that was to begin negotiations for the repatriation of Swedish women who had married Germans and now 
wished to return to Sweden because their husbands had died or been killed during the course of the five) years of war. The 
real reason, however, was the secret meeting with Himmler to discuss the release of Scandinavian prisoners in concentration 
camps,20 while at the same time offering Himmler an olive branch: Perhaps it would be desired that he establish contact 
with the leading Allies to negotiate an armistice, since it was now clear to everyone-whether National Socialist, neutral, or 
Allied-that it would only be a month or two at most before Germany finally collapsed. 

Bernadotte had conducted the conversation with Himmler with extreme caution, knowing from the Allied press that 
Himmler was considered the most feared man in the Third Reich. To Bernadotte's surprise, he found Himmler to be an 
extremely affable and cultivated person. 

cultivated personality. There was no sign of the dangerous and unpredictable man the Allied press had portrayed. "He seemed 
strikingly and surprisingly engaging. He displayed traces of humor with hints of toughness to ease the tense atmosphere. Least 
of all, there was something diabolical about his appearance..." 21 

There is no doubt that Himmler discussed the meeting with Walter Schellenberg before he met with Bernadotte to engage 
in the first peace negotiations in which he directly participated. After they settled down to talk privately, Bernadotte opened 
the negotiations. He explained that Himmler had caused considerable ill will in Sweden as well with the way the SS 
controlled occupied Norway. Gestapo and SS security forces had famously found it necessary to execute resistance fighters in 
Norway; they had also taken numerous hostages to keep the country under control. It was also known that a not insignificant 
number of Scandinavians were being held in camps. To Bernadotte's relief, Himmler did not react angrily at all over these 
objections; he deftly sidestepped the issue, opined that the count was in all likelihood misinformed, and then asked him 
pointedly if he had any concrete examples to support his assertions. 

Bernadotte had undoubtedly listed in detail the points he wanted to raise in his negotiations with Himmler. As an opening 
move, he asked Himmler, as a sign of good faith, to transfer all Norwegian and Danish prisoners (many of whom were 
resistance fighters) held in camps to Swedish custody, where they would then remain until the end of the war. At this request 
Himmler showed himself to be very angry, revealing the one side of his personality that he would have done better to 
conceal from the man he hoped to use as a contact for peace negotiations with the Allies. A series of accusations against 
Sweden just bubbled out of him that made little sense to Bernadotte. Himmler concluded with the angry remark, "If I were 
to go along with your suggestions 

If I were to go along with your suggestions, the Swedish newspapers would announce in big headlines that the war criminal 
Himmler, fearing that his crimes might be punished, is now trying to buy his freedom. "22 Himmler then became matter-of- 
fact again and confirmed to the Swedish count that he would be able to do what Bernadotte had suggested-if, and only if, 
the Swedish government and the Allies gave a public assurance that all acts of sabotage and resistance activities in Norway 
would cease. 


"That is unthinkable," replied Count Bernadotte, who then asked for some minor concessions, which Himmler, after brief 
consideration, granted him. 

After the meeting, which lasted about two and a half hours, Himmler immediately summoned Schellenberg and instructed 
him to see to it that the smaller concessions he had promised Bernadotte were carried out. These primarily concerned the 
repatriation of Swedes to their homeland who had been captured for supporting underground activities in Denmark and 
Norway and were still in German camps. Himmler had agreed to Bernadotte's requests for these concessions despite the 
resistance and difficulties he expected from Kaltenbrunner and Ribbentrop. If one believes his memoirs, at this meeting 
Schellenberg urged Himmler to return to Berlin and open negotiations with the Western Allies that would lead to a peace 
agreement. Since the word surrender was not even allowed to be uttered at the Fthrer's headquarters, Schellenberg probably 
advised an SS coup to bring down the entire circle around the Fuhrer before it was too late.23 

Whatever the character of the conversation between Himmler and Schellenberg late in the evening of February 19 - 
Schellenberg later described it as a "stormy debate" - it seems very likely that Himmler, who had received a favorable 
impression of Bernadotte, was eager to keep his door open to the West. It may well be that he authorized Schellenberg to 
draw up some terse peace terms-which probably corresponded to the six-point peace plan that Schel 

lenberg had given Victor Mailet in the fall of 1943-were very similar to those Bernadotte could have passed on to General 
Eisenhower. Schellenberg later recalled in his memoirs that Himmler had instructed him to do just that; but the next day, 
after remorse had probably built up during the night, he had revoked this order.24 Schellenberg was only to maintain contact 
with Bernadotte, who had to return to Sweden a few days later. 

Himmler's peace campaign now changed course. In the first weeks of 1945, Himmler had concentrated on establishing 
contact with the Allies-and this meant with the Americans-via Sweden in northwestern Germany. But as the individual 
fronts in the north, east, south, and west drew ever closer around the beleaguered German Reich, Himmler now turned his 
peace feelers toward Americans in Switzerland. This time his efforts were to be crowned with more success, and his secret 
negotiations with the Americans would eventually save many Allied and German lives... 

We have already come across one of Himmler's closest confidants, SS General Karl Wolff, at various points. Karl Wolff, 
whom Himmler called by his nickname, 'Wélffchen,' was six years younger than Himmler and, at the age of 39, one of the 
youngest commanders in the SS. Absolutely loyal to his patron Himmler, Wolff was the German military commander of 
northern Italy in 1945 and a senior commander of the SS and Wehrmacht forces. On March 20, Himmler officially handed 
over command of Army Group Vistula-which was unsuccessfully trying to halt the Russian advance in the east-to General 
Gotthard Heinrici. Himmler's command of Army Group Vistula had turned out to be a fiasco and he himself had proved to 
be an unfit commander. Heinrici was now faced with the task of stopping the Russian advance into Germany. For a thousand 
years before Germany had become a state, it had been bounded on the east by the Oder River and on the west by the Rhine. 
Now Hitler's Thousand-Year Reich had again been compressed to the 

to the same borders: The Russians were pressing Germany from the Oder and the Western Allies from the Rhine. It was 
pointless to hand over Army Group Vistula again at this point, when the war was already lost, but Heinrici took over his new 
command from the hands of the Reichsftihrer SS without a single word of protest. 

After the official handover of Army Group Vistula, which took place at Himmler's provisional field headquarters near 
Birkenwald, a rural area in northern Berlin, Himmler sat with Heinrici and told him flatly that this was a crucial assignment: 
he must hold back the Russians at all costs until he, Himmler, had made peace with the Western Allies. Then he confided to 
Heinrici that, independently of the Fithrer, he had already taken steps for a negotiated peace in the West. Once this was 
signed, he said, Germany would be enabled to push the Russians back into the USSR and save Germany from invasion by the 
Soviets. It seemed to Heinrici that Himmler wanted to test his loyalty and tell him this in case the SS felt compelled to stage 
a coup against Hitler and the NSDAP in order to come to power and make peace with the West - he later reported.25 
Himmler may have mentioned these secret peace negotiations to Heinrici because he thought he was close to a successful 
conclusion. Only a few weeks earlier, on February 6, Himmler had met with General Wolff in Berlin to discuss the progress 
of the war and the problem of ending hostilities in the south by negotiation. His diary records this meeting for posterity: 
"13.45 SS-Obergruf. Wolff; lunch with Wolff Oberg. Seyss-In-quart... 15.00 SS-Obergruf. Wolff. "26 The peace talks that 
Himmler outlined to Heinrici on March 22 had begun in mid-February, when Wolff, having returned to northern Italy, had 
sent a close confidant, the Italian businessman Luigi Parilli, to Switzerland to initiate peace negotiations with the Americans 
through a Swiss intelligence contact. Parilli had succeeded in establishing direct contact with Allen 

Dulles, the head of the OSS in Bern (Dulles would later become head of the CIA). In his current role, Dulles had made 
notable contributions to the intelligence war in Central Europe since 1942 and had initiated a number of contacts with 
resistance groups in Germany. This was to be his last contact, but it would prove to be the most significant, saving Europe 
from a devastating war of attrition in the Alps. 

Through his intermediary Luigi Parilli, Wolff conveyed to the American intelligence man that, as military commander of 
northern Italy, he had realized that the war was lost. He was therefore prepared to end hostilities in this theater of war 
through negotiations. Moreover, and this was one of the greatest concerns of the Allies, he assured Allen Dulles that the SS 


and Wehrmacht forces assembled in northern Italy would not retreat to the Alps ifa peace could be negotiated. The Allies 
had assumed and feared that the Germans had an extremely well-developed Alpine fortress from which they could have 
continued the war until the summer of 1945, perhaps even into 1946. Such an Alpine fortress, whose command center was 
thought to be in Austria, would have been an impassable area of retreat, the conquest of which would have cost many 
soldiers their lives. For this reason alone, General Wolff's offer of negotiations was taken exceedingly seriously by the 
Americans, especially since he had promised that he could convince the German commander-in-chief in the south, Field 
Marshal Albert Kesselring, to go along with it. 

During the war, the Swiss government had pursued an even-handed policy toward Allied and German activities in its 
country. It was often complained in London and Washington that this impartial policy sometimes favored one side and 
sometimes the other, depending on who seemed to be winning the war at the time. In the spring of 1945, it was also clear to 
the Swiss that the Allies would win in the very near future, and that is why Swiss intelligence sided with the Allies, especially 
behind Allen Dulles, who was on very intimate terms with Max Waibel. Waibel was the head of the Swiss Secret Service, 
who had received from his re 

gation to maintain liaison with the Allies (another high-ranking Swiss intelligence officer had the same assignment for the 
German side). 

The Swiss had a special interest in seeing the battle for northern Italy fought with as little intensity as possible; they 
themselves would have been delighted if they could have contributed to a partial peace in this theater of war. The Swiss 
government had strong misgivings about the fighting in northern Italy, which, bitterly fought, might drag on for a long time. 
Their country was already crammed with refugees, and Switzerland was very much afraid that the port of Genoa, through 
which Switzerland received almost all its supplies (food, raw materials, oil, and gasoline), would be destroyed by the Allies 
should they attempt to wrest control there by force from the German forces in the city. Therefore, it was in the Swiss interest 
to facilitate a partial peace in northern Italy that would end the conflict without long and heavy fighting. Fortunately, Allen 
Dulles was of the same opinion and well aware of the dangers of protracted engagements with German troops retreating 
toward the Alpine fortress. It was thanks to this convergence of Swiss and American interests that the first real success was 
achieved in peace negotiations with the Allies initiated by the SS. It remained the first and only time in the course of this 
war. Himmler had been hiding behind General Wolff. Because Wolff was aware of the vigor with which the Allies would 
oppose negotiations with any top Nazi leader, he was forced to deny that Heinrich Himmler was behind his separate peace 
offer to the Americans. However, it was clear that Himmler must have been behind this latest SS offer, for Dulles knew that 
Wolff would never have dared to make such an offer without the Reichsftihrer's approval. And his suspicions were soon to 
be confirmed... 

The first indication that the SS was preparing to negotiate a peace agreement - with the complete surrender of all SS and 
Wehrmacht forces in Italy as the result - had already been obtained in February 

received when Waibel had invited Dulles toa dinner where he was to meet an important Italian named Parilli. At first, 
Dulles was undecided about Parilli's claim that he represented the interests of SS General Wolff. He did not want to believe 
that General Wolff, who had sworn absolute loyalty to Hitler like every other SS man, could be involved in peace 
negotiations behind his Fithrer's back. But Dulles was later to admit, "We were wrong..." 

"Only five days had passed since the meeting when I received an urgent telephone call from Waibel. Parilli had returned to 
Switzerland. And not only that; with him, he said, were two Waffen SS officers, Colonel Eugen Dollmann and Captain 
Guido Zimmer from Milan. Waibel had unceremoniously arranged for their entry into Switzerland and had also arranged 
safe quarters for them in Lugano. Their presence in Switzerland was kept secret. They would have to return to Italy in a few 
days. The rest was up to us. "27 

First of all, Dulles was extremely cautious about this peace offer by the SS; he simply could not believe that the SS, until then 
Hitler's most loyal followers, would be willing to drop their leader and initiate secret negotiations for the surrender of the 
Southern Front. Allen Dulles suspected that Himmler's Machiavellian hand was behind this initiation of contact. Therefore, 
he had to act with the utmost caution if he -and that meant, of course, American intelligence in Switzerland- did not want 
to provide the Germans with a propaganda coup that they could exploit for their own purposes by revealing a rift in the 
Allied High Command. "Could this attempt really be taken seriously? Or was it a trick? How could its [the German side's] 
sincerity be tested? "28 

While pondering these questions, an idea occurred to Dulles. Coincidentally, a few weeks earlier, two leading members of 
the Italian partisans, Feruccio Parri and Antonio Usmiani, had been captured by the Germans. In the meantime, the Italian 
partisans had made several futile attempts to free their leaders, but they had failed time and again. 

The two men were at this time being held by the Gestapo in the maximum-security prison in Verona, and Dulles had it on 
good authority that Parri had been tortured. It occurred to Dulles, therefore, that if the Germans released these men, it might 
be taken as a sign of good faith. Moreover, it would be a sure sign that Wolff was sincere in his peace offer and that this latest 
development was not a Nazi ploy, as it had first appeared to be. 

Allen Dulles had considered all this and did not want to walk into a trap; therefore, he decided to send one of his most 


experienced intelligence men, a young New York Jew named Paul Blum, to Lugano to meet with Dollmann and Zimmer. 
Dulles knew that Blum, as a Jew, would not accept at face value everything the two SS men would tell him; he would be 
extremely persistent in negotiating if he were face to face with the two SS men. Before Paul Blum was sent off, he had a long 
talk with Dulles. The latter later wrote: "I pointed out to Paul that we needed both concrete evidence of the seriousness of 
the negotiations and powers of attorney from the two men." He also handed Blum a small piece of paper on which the names 
of the two partisans were written. 

Blum found the two SS men at the Lugano meeting to be friendly and sincere. It would never have occurred to them that he 
was Jewish, and even if it had, Paul Blum concluded that this would have had no effect on their negotiations. They had 
shaken hands, sat down for a long talk about the course of the war, and considered what now had to be done to end the 
conflict as quickly as possible and without further bloodshed. "He [Dollmann] came to the point almost immediately and 
asked if the Allies would be willing to negotiate with Heinrich Himmler if he would support a separate peace in northern 
Italy." Blum, who was well aware of the American government's position in this regard, immediately replied in English, 
"Not even a hint of a chance." 

Dollmann did not seem particularly surprised by this reply and took a different tack. He 

asked Blum what would happen if the negotiations were conducted only under General Wolff's name. He informed Blum 
that he had orders to disclose that Wolff himself was willing to go to Switzerland and, if it were possible, to meet with 
Dulles in private. Blum had not anticipated this question. During his private conversation with Allen Dulles before leaving 
for Lugano, Dulles had informed him that in his opinion Himmler was behind this SS peace offer to Italy, but that under no 
circumstances would negotiations be begun with Himmler; the British would never get involved. Blum was therefore forced 
to inform the two SS men that Dulles was only in a position to negotiate the surrender of all German forces in Italy with 
Wolff, thereby ending the war in the south before the German forces were pushed into the strong Alpine stronghold. A 
secret meeting between Dulles and Wolff would therefore be conducive to this American objective, and for this reason Blum 
told Dollmann that such a meeting was possible, but that the Germans would first have to give a sign of their good will. And 
then he pulled out the piece of paper that Dulles had given him, on which were the names Parri and Usmiani. 

Dulles wrote about it later: 

"I knew that in asking for his [Parri's] release I was asking something very difficult of Wolff, and the bar had been set very 
high indeed.... But if these men were released, it would have clearly demonstrated the seriousness of General Wolff's 
intentions. "29 

"Dollmann was shocked by this demand, but after having to swallow hard, agreed and promised to do everything in his 
power to bring this about. He promised to report back in a few days." 

When Blum returned to Bern, he briefed Dulles in a confidential conversation on all the details of his negotiations. Dulles 
almost thought he had asked for too much, but Blum did not think so. He was deeply impressed by Dollmann's single- 
mindedness and believed that if anyone could open a path to peace negotiations, it would be Dollmann. He also believed that 
Wolff had the honest intention of negotiating to 

to end the fighting in the southern theater of the war, even if Himmler was involved in this intention in the background. 
Therefore, it was decided that it would be prudent to completely disregard the possibility of Himmler pulling the strings in 
the background. No matter who was behind Wolff's efforts or orders, an end to the war in Italy would also mean that the 
Alpine fortress would not receive several 100,000 soldiers as a retreat for fanatical Nazis, and that would save the lives of 
many Allies when it was conquered. 

A few days later, on March 8, a German staff car drove to the Italian-Swiss border at Chiasso. A captain of the SS got out, 
went to the customs house and gave a password to one of the Swiss border policemen. The latter immediately ran back into 
the hut to seek out a member of Waibel's secret service who was sitting there. This man went to the German captain, who 
identified himself as Zimmer. After a brief conversation, Zimmer stated, "I have two men here for you. Please bring them to 
Mr. Allen Dulles with General Wolff's compliments. "30 He then went back to the car, opened one of the rear doors, and 
told two men in civilian clothes to get out; the two men got out suspiciously, expecting to be shot in the back. But that was 
not the case: Zimmer bid them farewell with best wishes, got into the car and ordered his driver to drive off. The two 
distraught men didn't think twice and quickly crossed the border into neutral Switzerland. An hour later, a surprised Dulles 
was called in Bern by Waibel, who informed him that the two Italian partisan leaders, Feruccio Parri and Antonio Usmiani, 
had been released and were safe in Switzerland. It looked as if Wolff could be trusted after all, and his authority in these 
peace negotiations seemed sufficient to free these two important leaders of the resistance from the hands of the Gestapo. 
Two hours later the staff car again appeared at the Chiasso border post, and this time four men got out. They were all 
wearing civilian clothes, and after a brief 

exchange of passwords, Waibel's men up there watched as the four men crossed the border into neutral Switzerland. The first 
was Captain Zimmer, followed by Colonel Dollmann; the next two came together: a high-ranking officer and his adjutant. 
The adjutant was SS-Sturmbannfiihrer Wenner, who was accompanied by a well-built, tanned, blue-eyed man with an 
eagle nose. This was Heinrich Himmler's highest-ranking representative in Italy and the supreme commander of all SS 


forces, General Karl Wolff himself, who wanted to discuss peace and surrender with Allen Dulles on neutral ground. 

That evening, Wolff and Dulles met in the latter's apartment in Bern. In front of the burning fireplace in Dulles' study, they 
had a lengthy conversation. Dulles had already reported the latest developments in the war against Germany to Washington, 
and these top-secret negotiations with the SS had been given a cover name: Unternehmen Stinrise. In the course of the 
conversation, Wolff had made it immediately clear to Dulles that he believed the war was lost and that any further resistance 
to the overwhelming superiority of the Allies was a futile undertaking, but that they had to defend the territory they still 
held in northern Italy until an agreement was reached. He promised to publish a statement by all the army commanders in 
Italy emphasizing the futility of the struggle and urging the army to disengage from Hitler. The statement was to be 
disseminated by radio and by the distribution of leaflets and brought to the attention of both the soldiers and the population, 
he said. 

Wolff added that, as a sign of his good will, he had released the partisans Parri and Usmiani and would now 

1. cease active warfare against Italian partisans, 

2. deport to Switzerland some 100 Jews interned in Bologna, 

3. assume full responsibility for the safety of 350 American and British prisoners of war near Mantua, 

4. facilitate the return to northern Italy of Italian officers from Germany who might prove useful in maintaining order in the 
early period after the fighting. 

This last concession reaffirmed, to Dulles! discomfort, that Himmler's intellect was undoubtedly behind Wolff's declarations 
and peace intentions. Such a release of Italian prisoners interned in camps in Germany could not possibly have occurred 
without an order either direct or emanating from the Reichsfiihrer SS himself. Notwithstanding this realization, Dulles chose 
not to disseminate his conclusion widely for fear that German attempts at peace negotiations would be undermined, perhaps 
even aborted, since no Allied government would publicly admit that it was conducting secret negotiations with the Third 
Reich's nonperson, Heinrich Himmler. Allen Dulles was not subject to such constraints if, and only if, his secret negotiations 
with General Wolff could end the war in Italy and help prevent the formation of a strongly defended Alpine fortress in 
Austria. 

After his meeting with General Wolff, Dulles telegraphed the details of his secret conversation with the head of the SS in 
Italy to Allied Army headquarters at Caserta, not far from Naples, from where he received an immediate reply. Two high- 
ranking officers, an American (the deputy chief of staff of the U.S. Fifth Army, General Lemnitzer) and a Briton (the 
director of military intelligence for the Allied forces in Italy, General Airey), flew to Switzerland for a meeting with Wolff. 
The latter had returned to Italy in the meantime, but on receiving word that negotiations were to continue, he immediately 
returned to Switzerland on March 19, 1945, and both the British and American generals were immediately deeply impressed 
by the seriousness of his intentions. They reported to Caserta, London, and Washington that they believed an agreement 
could be reached. 

At this point, however, things got a little out of hand. Roosevelt and Churchill wanted to avoid being accused of trying to 
conclude a separate peace with 

Germany, and informed Moscow of the matter being negotiated with Wolff in Switzerland. Notwithstanding this openness, 
a downright paranoid Stalin immediately sent a reply telegram to Roosevelt and Churchill accusing them of stabbing him in 
the back and trying to conclude a separate peace with the Germans. Roosevelt immediately sent a telegram back to Stalin 
defending his position and reassuring Stalin by stating that no final decisions would be made without Russian approval. 
During this period, the German supreme commander in Italy, Field Marshal Kesselring, was recalled to take over the 
supreme command in the west, replacing Field Marshal Rundstedt, who had been ordered back to Berlin by Hitler because 
he had failed to stop the Allied advance in the west. Kesselring was now replaced in Italy by General v. Vietinghoff. Wolff 
was not overly distressed by these developments, however, and told the Americans, "Gentlemen, have a little patience, and I 
will serve you Italy on a silver platter. "31 

Wolff's attempt was not the only Himmler-inspired peace offensive to the Americans at this point, and a bit of distraction 
was provided by none other than Ernst Kaltenbrunner, the feared head of the SD. The latter's peace contact proved to be 
extremely revealing to the Americans. In early March, Kaltenbrunner made an attempt to establish contact with the 
American diplomatic mission in Zurich through a Swiss intermediary. The basic thrust of his offer was interesting and 
revealed much about the priorities of the NSDAP in this final phase of the war. Kaltenbrunner promised that the Reich 
would not engage in last ditch fighting in the Alps if the Western Allies gave a guarantee that they would not allow Austria 
to be occupied by the Russians or divided into different occupation zones. Kaltenbrunner proposed - probably with 
Himmler's backing, for otherwise he would not have dared to approach the Allies with this - that Austria's sovereignty be 
preserved and that the territory of that 

Alpine state should be exempted from war crimes trials and thus become a safe haven for wanted members of the NSDAP 
who could retreat there. 

Such a proposal had not the slightest prospect of being favorably received by the Allies, even though at the time there was 
great concern at the thought that the Nazis might retreat to a fortified center of fanatical resistance in the Alps. The 


Americans were very afraid of such a fierce nest of resistance, as they saw here the potential for a European conflict that 
could turn into a costly war of attrition well into 1946. At their fireside chat on March 19, Dulles had raised the question of 
such an Alpine fortress with Wolff. Wolff, for his part, drew advantage from these concerns, stressing that there was a great 
danger that this war might not end cleanly but might be dragged into a dirty ending. He qualified his answer, however, by 
calling such a fortress "madness!" He continued, "It would only bring further suffering upon the German people. Everything 
humanly possible must be done to prevent such a last-minute resistance. "32 

It is not known whether Wolff was in fact venturing a bigger gamble with his peace offer in the hope of negotiating a peace 
in the West as well, as had been Himmler's desire since 1943, and thus dividing the Allies into British and Americans on one 
side and Russians on the other. What is known, on the other hand, is that after his March 19 meeting with Dulles, Wolff 
traveled to Bad Nauheim on March 23 to meet with Kesselring and also to persuade him to enter into peace negotiations 
with the Western Allies. It is generally believed that Wolff hoped to extend his peace negotiations in Italy to the entire 
Western Front, thus separating the British and Americans from the Soviets. 

After his meeting with Kesselring, Wolff flew on to Berlin to meet his patron, to whom he owed everything: Heinrich 
Himmler. After the war Wolff was to 

explain that Himmler had ordered him not to chase his contacts with the Americans, but to maintain a strong front in Italy 
and defend every foot of territory. What of this is true, however, and what Wolff had invented to improve his position and 
not be measured by the same yardstick as Himmler, will never be known. The only clue we have is the certain knowledge 
that Wolff had a series of meetings with Himmler during the winter of 1944 and the spring of 1945, at a time when we 
know that Himmler was doing his utmost to establish negotiating contacts with the Allies. We know that Himmler thought 
the war was lost as of 1943. We also know from his negotiations with the Political Warfare Executive through Victor Mailet 
in Sweden that Himmler wanted to end the war as quickly as possible and draw a line under this horrific and catastrophic 
affair, while also opening up for himself the possibility of a new political beginning in a Germany after the war. We know 
this from his conduct of negotiations with Victor Mailet. Therefore, it seems more than likely that Himmler also supported 
his friend Wolff's peace negotiations with the Americans. This was in fact Himmler's last chance to have a foot in both 
camps: that is, he had one foot in the English camp through his negotiations with Victor Mailet, and now he had the other 
foot deep in the door of the American camp through the negotiations between Wolff and Dulles. 

Everything seemed to be going smoothly. But then an unforeseen catastrophe occurred as things progressed. On April 12, 
President Roosevelt died, and his place as U.S. president was taken by Harry S. Truman, who, as vice president, was not 
privy to the fact that the OSS and the Allied High Command had been deeply involved in peace talks with SS General 
Wolff for weeks already. This was nothing unusual, for Roosevelt had entrusted many of his secret operations only to an 
inner circle. Also, the fact that America would need only a few more weeks to produce an atomic bomb was something 
Truman was not privy to. On April 20. 

on Allen Dulles's desk from Washington a top-secret telegram saying: 

"JCS [Joint Chiefs of Staff] direct OSS to immediately cease all contact with German negotiators. Dulles is therefore 
directed to break off all such contacts. 

CCS [Combined Chiefs of Staff] have authorized a message to [Field Marshal] Alexander [the Supreme Commander of 
Allied Forces in Italy] stating that it is clear to them that the German Supreme Commander in Italy has no intention of 
allowing his troops to surrender on acceptable terms at this time. Particularly in view of complications that have arisen with 
the Russians, therefore, the American and British Governments have decided that the OSS should break off contacts. "33 
This development could not have come at a worse time for Dulles and his Sitwme peace negotiations, for contrary to what 
Truman and his United Chiefs of Staff believed, Wolff's desire to end the conflict in Italy as soon as possible was sincere, and 
he was willing to meet with the Allied High Command and surrender his forces in Italy rather than slowly withdraw them 
toward the Alps. Wolff was so sincere that after his last meeting with Dulles he even took back to his SS headquarters in 
Milan an agent of the OSS, a radio operator of the "Free Czech Army," who was assigned to keep in touch with Dulles in 
Bern 24 hours a day. The Gauleiter of the Tyrol, Franz Hofer, a close ally of General Wolff, had also declared his willingness 
to surrender with all of the Tyrol and to place his administration at the service of the Allies without further conflict. 

Dulles was stunned and alarmed when he received this telegram from the JCS. Why had Truman and the United Chiefs of 
Staff ordered him to break off his negotiations at such a crucial moment, just before the battle in northern Italy was fought, 
when there was now a prospect of saving so many lives? Could it be sabotage? He had received a report that the German 
high command in Milan had been informed 

had been visited by an extremely mysterious officer in British uniform who was trying to force the Germans to break off 
their negotiations with the Americans and instead enter into direct negotiations with the British.34 When Dulles made 
inquiries in Bern, using a contact he had at the British consulate, the British were very tight-lipped and behaved in an 
extremely dubious manner, refusing any further assistance and refusing to discuss the matter.35 

A few days later, on April 23, Dulles received startling news. Max Waibel answered the telephone, informing him that 
General Wolff, his adjutant Major Wenner, and Colonel Viktor v. Schweinitz, a senior staff officer of Vietinghoff, had 


arrived in Switzerland. "They have come to surrender." Even more, Wolff and Schweinitz would be ready to fly with Allied 
support to Allied headquarters at Caserta to "make preparations for the surrender of all German forces, Wehrmacht and SS, 
in northern Italy. They proposed an immediate meeting with me [Dulles] in Lucerne to arrange details for the flight to 
Allied headquarters. "36 Dulles was now in a dilemma: On the one hand, Wolff had come here to surrender with all German 
forces in northern Italy, which in effect meant with Hitler's entire southern front, and right now he had strict orders from 
Washington not to negotiate with Wolff. This situation was simply crazy. Dulles decided that saving countless Allied and 
German lives in an impending battle in northern Italy was worth the enormous risk, and therefore he strove to keep 
negotiations with Wolff open through his own channels of contact. He would travel to Lucerne to negotiate with Wolff 
there [even though he could not meet him in person at the moment but had to maintain contact with him through an 
intermediary], while at the same time he had to try to convince both Truman and the United Chiefs of Staff that General 
Wolff harbored sincere peace intentions. 

After two days of fruitless talks with intermediaries in Lucerne, the Germans began to worry greatly; they panicked. 

panic, believing that they had fallen into the trap of the Allies. Was General Wolff being stalled in Switzerland to keep him 
away from the conflict that could break out with force in northern Italy at any moment? The Allies had by this time struck a 
hard blow against the German lines, and they had won an extremely desperate battle south of the Po and around Bologna. 
Smelling a rat on April 25, Wolff left Lucerne and traveled back to his headquarters in Milan. Major Wenner and Colonel 
Schweinitz remained in Lucerne, however, to continue negotiations and to try by all means to reach an agreement with the 
Allies that would mean an end to the fighting in Italy. 

Two days later, and after exchanging a veritable flood of urgent telegrams from Dulles, President Truman was finally 
convinced of the Germans' honorable intentions. Their desire to surrender in Italy was sincere. Accordingly, on April 27, 
Truman issued orders to Dulles and the Allied High Command in Caserta to meet with the Germans and accept the 
surrender of all Axis forces-the SS, Wehrmacht, and Fascist Italy-in the southern theater of the war. It was too late for 
Wolff to return to Switzerland, but on April 28 Field Marshal Alexander's personal plane arrived in Annecy, France, south of 
Lake Geneva; it took Major Wenner, Colonel Schweinitz, and Paul Blum and flew with them to Caserta, where the 
Germans, without hesitation, signed the surrender papers for the entire theater of war in northern Italy. In Italy, bitter 
fighting had ended and, more importantly, through Allen Dulles' efforts and those of General Wolff, there was no German 
retreat to a strongly defended Alpine stronghold. In southern Europe, the war had come to an end through covert SS peace 
negotiations, and even if Heinrich Himmler was suspected of pulling the strings from behind the scenes, all concerned- 
namely Wolff, Dulles, and the Allied High Command in Italy-chose to ignore this small but more than significant fact. 
CHAPTER 8 - 

FINAL PLAY 

The second half of April 1945 saw the last death twitches of the Third Reich. Germany was finally cut in two by the 
advancing Russians in the East, the Americans and British in the West. The territory, still controlled by Hitler, resembled an 
hourglass, whose narrow point in the middle between the two glasses above and below was now less than 1,500 kilometers 
wide. It was probably clear to the vast majority of people that the last sands of time were now running out for Hitler and the 
NSDAP government. As soon as the Russians and the Western Allies met in the middle, this meant the end of Hitler's 
thousand-year Reich. By mid-April, while General Wolff had just spoken to Dulles in Switzerland, Berlin had already been 
turned into a heap of rubble and smoking ashes, while in the once beautiful suburbs of Germany's capital, between the last 
remnants of Hitler's once fearsome armies and the Russians, a real twilight of the gods was having its endgame. The great 
mass of Hitler's armies was only a memory, and a large part of those who faced the Russians were only young boys and old 
men of the "Volkssturm" of the German home front, which Hitler called up at the end of September 1944 as the last 
contingent to defend the Fatherland. Of course, they had no chance against the well-trained and well-equipped Russians; all 
they achieved through their brave dedication and self-sacrifice was to keep the Third Reich alive for a few days longer. 

At 5 a.m. on April 16, 1945, the eastern environs of Berlin erupted into a never-ending and deafening cacophony as the firing 
of nearly 10,000 Russian guns and numerous Stalin organs ripped through the air. Devastating explosions sent a cloud of dust 
and flying debris over the city as Berlin lay under the relentless barrage of Russian guns. The steady rumble of thunder, 
interrupted only by occasional crashing explosions when a shell fell close to the Reich Chancellery, left no one in the 
Fiihrerbunker in any doubt that this opened fire meant the beginning of a bitter and brutal struggle, the initiation of the 
Battle for Berlin. After the end of the war, it has often been written about how Hitler was now completely submerged in his 
own fantasy world, ordering non-existent battalions and divisions to proceed against the Russian onslaught. However, in 
retrospect, Hitler appears as a mentally and healthwise severely stricken man, on the one hand due to the bomb attack on him 
on July 20, 1944, and on the other hand perhaps due to an improper therapy of his personal physician Dr. Morell. Hitler was 
already showing the first signs of Parkinson's disease; his hands trembled, he walked with a stoop, he was mentally exhausted 
after nearly six years of war, and several eyewitnesses have confirmed that he looked more like a septuagenarian than his 
actual age of 56. 

It was now apparent to many on the Fuhrer's inner staff that just as the life of the Reich was fading, so Hitler's life was 


coming to an end. There was no longer any survival for the Reich, and Hitler had already made it perfectly clear that he had 
no intention of allowing his Reich to survive even a single minute. He had already rejected the urgent pleas of his closest 
allies and generals to leave Berlin and fly to a fixed base near Berchtesgaden. In doing so, he had firmly declared to all, "A 
captain goes down with his ship!" The battle for Berlin would bring the decision for the life of the Reich, and if fate so 
decided that Berlin fell to the Russian hordes - and a great many people had already fled east of Berlin or had committed 
suicide rather than fall into Russian hands - then, Hitler had decided, he would fall in that battle himself. 

There were, however, leading men of the Third Reich who did see a future for themselves after the Battle of Germany. For 
them it was not acceptable that they should also fall in this battle. Germany would 

live on when the war was over, even if, as many believed, the Allies imposed crippling reparations on the Reich and occupied 
the country for a time. 

One of those who thought so was Heinrich Himmler. He had become convinced in the last weeks of April 1945 that the 
German Reich should surrender to the Western Allies as soon as at all possible. He had already tried to initiate negotiations 
through as many useful contacts as he could. Externally, as might be expected, Himmler continued to stand in the public eye 
as a loyal and patriotic National Socialist, ordering his units to fight on with passionate fanaticism and instructing SS units 
and field gendarmerie to hunt down draft dodgers and deserters and hang them from the nearest tree or lamppost to teach a 
lesson to all those who thought of running away from the onslaught of Allied forces. Underhand, however, Himmler courted 
the Allies and made an offer to endear himself to the Jews and secure a political future for himself, while at the same time 
ordering German men to fight to the death in order to postpone inevitable defeat as long as possible. 

This dichotomy of his innermost intentions reached its climax on Thursday, April 19, 1945, when Himmler met with two 
men whom he hoped might be of service to him in reaching an understanding with the West. The first was Count 
Bernadotte, who had come to Berlin under the pretext of negotiating the release of Scandinavian prisoners in Germany. The 
other was far more dangerous to Himmler should his secret meeting become public knowledge. Norbert Masur, a 
representative of the World Jewish Congress, had summoned all his courage, flown from Sweden to the center of Germany, 
and landed at Tempelhof Airport in Berlin with Himmler's masseur, Felix Kersten. After a brief initial meeting with 
Himmler, in the middle of the night in an apartment in the city center, they had driven directly to Kersten's country estate in 
Hartzwalde in the north of Berlin, where Masur now awaited Himmler and discussed Jewish affairs with him in more detail. 
to discuss Jewish affairs with him in more detail. 

By April 20, spearheads of Marshal Zhukov's Second Russian Panzer Army had reached the northeastern outskirts of Berlin. 
In the south, General Koniev's armed units advanced toward Zossen to cut off the city from the southern flank. Berlin was 
now connected to northwestern Germany only by a wide corridor, and German forces were deployed around the north and 
west of Berlin to prevent the capital from being cut off by the Russians. 

This April 20 was also Hitler's birthday, and the old guard of the National Socialists gathered in the badly damaged Reich 
Chancellery to offer Hitler their best wishes. In a bare reception room stripped of its carpets and opulent neoclassical 
furnishings, Goering, Himmler, Goebbels, Speer, and other ministers stood together for the final time to complete the ritual 
of the congratulatory court on Hitler's fifty-sixth birthday. But Hitler was now only a shadow of his former self. He knew 
that defeat was now inevitable, and was mentally as well as physically a beaten man. Yes, one eyewitness later said, "I would 
actually call his appearance physically senile." After the brief ceremony, Hitler shuffled out into the bomb-scratched garden 
of the Reich Chancellery to present awards to a group of brave Hitler Youth who had fought the Russians in the outskirts of 
Berlin. A film camera captured the moment for posterity; it was to be the last time Hitler was filmed in public. After this 
second brief ceremony, Hitler retreated to the labyrinth of the Fiihrerbunker, deep below the earth's surface of the Reich 
Chancellery garden. 

Himmler, who was present during the entire birthday ceremony and Hitler's meeting with the young boys of the Hitler 
Youth, watched his Fiihrer closely and must have concluded that Hitler and the Third Reich were at an end. It could only be 
a matter of days now, and the incessant crash and thunder of 

of Russian shells from the eastern areas of the city added to the gravity of the situation. 

That night Himmler, accompanied by Schellenberg, left Berlin for the last time, heading north to Felix Kersten's villa in 
Hartzwalde. Himmler will never see the city and his Ftthrer again. But Himmler now had other things on his mind - such as 
how to end the war under the most favorable and advantageous circumstances for himself. Himmler and Schellenberg 
arrived at Kersten's villa at 2 am., whereupon Himmler had a private discussion with Kersten in the garden before 
proceeding to the meeting with a representative of that race which Himmler had done his utmost to exterminate during the 
past three years. Without giving further consideration to this situation, Himmler was determined to make a good impression 
on Masur, and after greeting him warmly, all four men sat around a table covered with coffee, and the argument began. 

At first Himmler found it necessary, just as Kersten had already feared, to justify himself and the deeds he had ordered since 
1942. He began by explaining at length to Masur how he had tried everything conceivable in the 1930s to facilitate the 
emigration of all Jews from Germany; however, the countries that had initially pretended friendliness toward Jews had 
quickly closed their borders and refused to accept any more Jews. He briefly touched on Ribbentrop's plan to create a home 


for the Jews on Madagascar, but this plan had proved to be unrealistic and unworkable. In the course of the war years, it 
transpired that after the invasion of the East, Germany itself had to take over millions of Jews. He explained that the 
crematoria in the camps had proved necessary in order to cope with the numerous victims of epidemics and diseases. 

After going on like this for three quarters of an hour, Himmler finally sank into silence. At this point, both Felix Kersten and 
Schellenberg emphatically explained to Himmler the necessity of turning over to the Allies all Jews still held in the camps. 
Masur also intervened in the discussion at this point. 

discussion, and Himmler hastened to agree; he assured that there would be no more killing operations and also that all the 
camps would be turned over intact to the Allies. He also agreed to immediately release all Jewish women held at 
Ravensbriick, provided this remained secret and kept out of the press, as did the additional precaution of passing all such 
women off as Poles. It seems that Himmler, at his last meeting with Hitler, obtained the Fiihrer's permission to release all 
Polish women from the camps. 

The meeting with Masur ended around 5 a.m., and Kersten escorted Himmler and Schellenberg out to their car. Before 
getting in, Himmler and Kersten talked quietly in the darkness. Himmler briefly justified his actions of the past few years. He 
conceded to Kersten that the war was lost and admitted that he and his Nazi comrades had made terrible mistakes. They had 
sought greatness and security for Germany. Did these goals justify the means? Himmler was not sure. All the world would 
remember, he declared, was that the NSDAP left Germany a heap of smoking ruins. He himself, he said, had always wanted 
only the best, but all too often he had had to act against his real convictions. 

With this last remark, Himmler got into his car, stuck out his hand, and shook Kersten's hand with emotion, thanking him 
profoundly for the years in which he had treated him with his skillful hands. "My last thoughts are for my poor family," 
were his parting words as the car started. Kersten and Himmler were never to meet again. 

Later that morning, Kersten, accompanied by Masur, left by wagon for Sweden. The Allies now possessed such 
overwhelming air superiority that no German aircraft could get through. After arriving in Stockholm 48 hours later, Kersten 
and Masur immediately sought out the head of the Jewish delegation in Sweden. The man at first expressed his doubts about 
Himmler's promises, but Kersten assured, as 

emphatically as he could that the Reichsfithrer SS would keep his word. 

After leaving Kersten's home in the early morning hours of Saturday, April 22, Schellenberg and Himmler drove directly to 
Himmler's field headquarters at Hohenlychen, where Count Bernadotte was already waiting. Here, notwithstanding the fact 
that the rest of Germany was starving, a most sumptuous smorgasbord breakfast was served. There was no such thing as 
rationing in the Reichsftihrer's circle. Bernadotte was not accustomed to such a rich breakfast, but Himmler relished it. His 
night's activities had given him an appetite, and he was now very excited, as it seemed that his negotiations could finally lead 
to success. 

During their meal, however, Count Bernadotte again pressed Himmler about the release of all Scandinavian prisoners held in 
the Neuengamme camp. They also discussed the liberation of all 15,000 Jewish women from Ravensbriick, for whom it had 
been promised that they would be taken to freedom in a Red Cross convoy of Swedish and Danish buses. Count Bernadotte 
actually found Himmler quite affable, but still the Reichsftihrer could not bring himself to open the conversation about the 
surrender of the German Reich. This subject was left to Schellenberg while the latter drove Bernadotte back to the Swedish 
Embassy in Berlin. Schellenberg told Bernadotte to go with the greatest haste to General Eisenhower and arrange a meeting 
with Himmler. Bernadotte, quite a realist (in fact, he had probably already made contact with the Allies and knew their 
attitude toward negotiations with any Nazi), replied that this was impossible, that the initiative must come from Himmler. 
"The Reichsftihrer still has not grasped the reality of his own situation," Bernadotte declared. "He should have taken the 
destiny of Germany into his own hands after my first visit... "1 

After dropping Bernadotte off at the Swedish Embassy in Berlin, Schellenberg returned to Himmler's current headquarters in 
Hohenlychen to learn that Himmler was lying in bed, a "picture of misery." 

and told him he felt ill. While Schellenberg was in Berlin, Himmler's previous optimism about his negotiations had left him. 
He had taken three steps forward and two steps back. 

As the Russians drew their tactical net ever tighter around Berlin, Schellenberg realized that the end was near. Schellenberg 
told Himmler that there was little he could do under the present circumstances and advised him to leave Hohenlychen before 
it was cut off by the Russians. Now was the time to retreat to Ziethen Castle while they were still able to do so. Himmler 
agreed, and within an hour they (including Himmler's personal staff of secretaries and the bodyguards) were on their way to 
Ziethen Castle, safely located far to the northwest of Berlin. It took them more than half the day to reach Ziethen on roads 
densely congested with people fleeing the Russians. From here they could prepare Himmler's final strategy of negotiations 
with the Allies. But to do so, Schellenberg had to remain in close contact with Count Bernadotte. 

Upon their arrival in Ziehten, Himmler's courage returned, and he dispatched Schellenberg to Lttbeck, knowing that 
Bernadotte intended to go there on his way home to Sweden. He, Schellenberg, was instructed to tell the count that 
Himmler was prepared to request him officially and in his own name to deliver the message of surrender to Eisen-hower.2 
Schellenberg, who had to fight his way through streets swarming with fugitives, finally caught up with Bernadotte near the 


Danish border at Flensburg. Against his better judgment, Bernadotte allowed himself to be persuaded to meet Himmler again 
that night. They did indeed meet at the Swedish consulate, but were forced to seek refuge in the cellar for a few hours 
because of an exceptionally heavy Allied bombing raid. Shortly after midnight, Himmler emerged and sat down for a 
candlelight conversation with Bernadotte. On this occasion, Himmler was sure of his cause and determined to take the 
necessary steps to end the war without further useless loss of human life 

end. At the previous meetings, Himmler explained, Hitler had still had everything largely under control. Now, he said, the 
situation had changed. Hitler was in Berlin, determined to die with the inhabitants in the besieged city rather than survive in 
disgrace. He was finally determined to die in the struggle to which he had devoted his life, the struggle against Bolshevism.3 
In the present situation, Himmler continued, he had a free hand. Further resistance to the Western Allies would be useless 
and would only result in further German suffering and bloodshed. He was set to surrender on the Western Front and allow 
Anglo-American forces to advance eastward. He asked Bernadotte to convey this message to the Swedish government so that 
it could be passed on to General Eisenhower.4 However, he told Bernadotte confidentially, "To capitulate to the Russians is 
utterly impossible for us Germans and for me in particular. We will continue the fight against them until the front of the 
Western powers has replaced the German front. "5 

Bernadotte dutifully conveyed Himmler's peace offer to his government, but was personally fully convinced that the West 
would not accept separate peace talks, certainly not with anyone of Himmler's ilk. He was glad, however, that Himmler's 
desire for peace had given him leverage to get the Reichsftihrer to agree that Norway and Denmark would be included in the 
surrender. 

As predicted, Churchill and the new U‘S. President Harry Truman rejected the offer of surrender in the West from 
Himmler's hand and informed Stalin. There would be no peace until Germany surrendered unconditionally, as jointly 
decided at the Casablanca Conference in 1942. Moreover, because there were still different factions in Germany, some 
determined to continue fighting the Russians, others inclined to advocate peace, it was not possible to cease hostilities. On the 
other hand, Himmler's long-kept secret was about to be broken in a spectacular way, and he would then soon stand as a 
traitor to his Fithrer. In distant California 

British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden mentioned the peace offer to the British director of the Information Service, who 
promptly relayed the news to a colleague at the Reuter Agency. Himmler's secret was now about to become a worldwide 
headline. On April 28, while Russian forces were closing the ring around the Reich Chancellery and Hitler was counting the 
hours to his suicide (he had decided to take his own life on April 30 because he believed the Russians would advance with 
their final decisive attack on May 1; he especially feared being captured and, in his own words, "exhibited in a cage"), the 
world press carried the news of Himmler's betrayal. 

By the time this sensational news of Himmler's secret attempts to conclude a separate peace agreement with the West 
became known in the Fuhrer's bunker, it had become 9 o'clock in the evening. It was picked up by a member of Dr. 
Goebbels' staff, who instantly passed the news on to Martin Bormann. Bormann, long Himmler's enemy, after double- 
checking the reliability of the source of the information, ran delightedly to Hitler with the shocking news. Those in Hitler's 
immediate entourage who had witnessed him lose control of his temper before were braced for the spectacular spectacle of 
explosive fireworks. When Hitler held a transcript of the radio broadcast in his hands, his shock was absolute, and his 
outburst of temper knew no bounds. Hitler uttered an agonized cry, and the eruption that now followed was as spectacular as 
it was dangerous. It was the ultimate betrayal. "Der treue Heinrich," the one among Hitler's paladins who had served him 
longest, the head of his personal Schutzstaffel, chief of the spearhead of the National Socialist Party, the SS and the State 
Security Service, had turned out to be a traitor. 

Hitler stormed up and down the corridors of the Fithrerbunker, stopping anyone who got in his way, waving the transcript 
of the Allied radio message in front of their faces, and uttering loud imprecations against the traitor Himmler. The members 
of Hitler's immediate entourage 

sporadically crossed his path, avoiding confrontation with a man who was now capable of seeing treason in the slightest turn 
of events. Finally, Hitler ended his wild chase through the bunker in the room where a wounded Ritter v. Greim lay (he had 
flown to Berlin with Hanna Reitsch to be appointed the new head of the Luftwaffe in Goering's place). Still in the doorway, 
Hitler ordered Greim to fly out of the besieged capital in a Fieseier "Storch" reconnaissance light aircraft parked in 
camouflage in the Tiergarten. First he had to take over command of the Luftwaffe from Goering (who had incurred the 
Fiihrer's disfavor by attempting to usurp the position as leader of the German Reich) and organize air strikes against the 
Russians, who by now were less than a mile and a half from the Reich Chancellery. Greim's second clearly and succinctly 
stated mission was to arrange for Himmler's capture. "A traitor must never be my successor as Fiihrer," Hitler declared in a 
hoarse and quivering voice while barely controlling his anger, informing Greim that he had stripped Himmler of all state 
offices. 

It was in Plén, Schleswig-Holstein, that Himmler first received word that his career was over as of April 29. Ritter v. Greim 
arrived with Hanna Reitsch, and both immediately approached Dénitz personally. They informed the Grand Admiral that 
Himmler had fallen from grace, and Greim gave him the task of arresting Himmler, who had been stripped of all his offices 


of state. But there was little Dénitz could do. Himmler had a considerable number of senior SS officers around him, as well as 
a large detachment of his dangerous escort battalion. These men were the elite of an elite fighting force, loyal and devoted to 
their Reichsfiihrer. Under such circumstances-surrounded on all sides by chaotic conditions, all flooded with refugees and 
homeless, without communications, confined to a small patch of northwestern Germany without any reserves or material to 
call upon-D6nitz was in a hopeless position. It was utterly impossible for the Grand Admiral in this situation to prevent the 
capture of such a 

powerful figure as Himmler, even if this order had come from Hitler himself. 

In the early hours of Tuesday, April 30, 1945, Adolf Hitler pushed the barrel of his pistol into his mouth and shot himself. 
Sitting at his side on the sofa in his private living quarters in the Fiihrerbunker was Eva Braun, whom he had married a few 
hours earlier. She had decided with Hitler to take her own life together and had taken cyanide. Thus she followed the love of 
her life to his death. 

With Hitler's death, the Third Reich had essentially ceased to exist. Hitler paid the ultimate price for his political and 
military failures of the previous four years. In a horrific, quasi- Wagnerian act, Hitler's loyal aides carried the bodies of Hitler 
and Eva Braun from the Fithrerbunker to the garden of the Reich Chancellery, placed them in a shell hopper, and while 
Russian shells wreaked havoc and destruction all around, the three men doused the bodies with gasoline and set them on fire. 
Overseen by Joseph Goebbels and Martin Bormann from the bunker entrance, this cremation obliterated the last traces of 
their Fuhrer and his wife, and in the high flames fueled by the gasoline, it became clear to all who watched as the fire 
consumed their Fuhrer: this was precisely how the Third Reich had now ended. The great experiment - National Socialism - 
had failed in a catastrophe: Germany lay in smoking ruins, the industrial infrastructure had collapsed, the war had cost 55 
million lives, and some 30 million refugees roamed the continent without home or shelter. 

It was only after Hitler's death that Dénitz received the astonishing news that he had been named Hitler's successor on 
Wednesday, May 1. He was now the leader of a nation that had almost been annihilated. There was further no inheritance, 
but Dénitz, advised by Albert Speer, decided to end the war, and with it further death and destruction, as soon as at all 
possible. There was nothing further to be done. Dénitz had asked the architect and Reich minister if they should forbid the 
use of the swastika flag to 

to show that this was a new regime that wanted to keep its distance from the NSDAP and Hitler's Reich. Speer replied that 
they could not now pretend to be something they were not in reality; however much they had disagreed with some of his 
policies, they owed everything they were to Adolf Hitler. The swastika remained. 

In the matter of Himmler, however, Speer remained intransigent. Admiral Dénitz was not to give Himmler access to any 
mail from the provisional government, whatever it might be. Himmler would have to remain excluded from all official posts 
within the new regime. Albeit reluctantly, Dénitz agreed, admittedly full of doubts as to whether Himmler would relinquish 
his government posts without further ado. And as for the SS, Speer and D6nitz well understood that there was nothing they 
could do to take away Himmler's power over that organization, but as long as he remained excluded from the new 
provisional government, there was a chance of reaching agreement with the Allies on surrender. 

At the explosive meeting between Dénitz and Himmler in Plén, Himmler surprisingly accepted the new situation. Dénitz 
had had serious doubts whether Himmler would accept the fact that there was no job for him in the new provisional 
government, and he had posted armed naval personnel around his headquarters to guard against a possible attack; as a 
precaution, he had even placed a loaded and unfastened pistol among the papers on his desk. But Himmler, shocked that 
Hitler had bypassed him and installed Dénitz as the new head of state, did not object. He asked Dénitz if he would have a 
position in the new government and immediately received a negative answer. Himmler complied with the new situation. 
D6nitz was wise enough not to dismiss Himmler as head of the SS. Perhaps he realized that by doing so he would have gone 
one step too far, a step that could have caused Himmler to order his men to seize power and then take it over himself. 
Perhaps Dénitz also understood that such a step could degenerate into open fighting among themselves, and did not 
appreciate his armed naval guard as much as Himmler did. 

armed naval guard to be a match for the superbly armed and trained men of Himmler's elite unit, his personal Schutzstaffel. 
After the war, one of Himmler's men, Sturmbannftihrer Heinz Macher, described Himmler's honor guard as "the fiercest, 
bravest, and most experienced fighters to be found in all of Germany. "6 Thus Himmler remained an extremely dangerous 
adversary, and Donitz concluded that it was best to leave the head of the SS to himself and alone. That Himmler did not get 
a position in the new government was enough. So there was nothing left for Admiral Dénitz to do but to prepare in some 
way the surrender, and under such circumstances Himmler's sun had set anyway. 

After his meeting with Admiral Dénitz, Himmler left the naval headquarters in Plén and immediately gained access to 
Hanna Reitsch. Reitsch, Germany's most famous female pilot and a loyal, even fanatical, supporter of Hitler, immediately 
seized the opportunity to reproach Himmler for his betrayal of the Fiihrer. In these extraordinarily difficult times, each of the 
leading personalities was in the process of forming new connections - of becoming a new man, so to speak - and it was now 
possible to say some things directly to even such powerful men as Himmler and to demand a reasonable response. Reitsch 
summarily told Himmler that his secret talks with the Allies, mediated by Count Bernadotte (no one knew anything about 


the Stockholm negotiations via Victor Mailet), were high treason. 

"High treason?" returned Himmler. "No, you will see, history will judge it more differentiated. Hitler wanted to continue 
the struggle. He was insane with his pride and honor. He wanted to continue shedding German blood when there was 
already none left to be shed. Hitler was sick. An end should have been put to it long before." 

"Hitler died bravely and honorably," Reitsch retorted sharply, "while you and Goering and the rest must now live branded as 
traitors and cowards." 

After considering Reitsch's reply for a moment, Himmler gave a most interesting answer: "I 

did what I could to spare German blood and save what was left of our country. "7 With that, Himmler turned on his heel 
and walked away in a stiff posture; he and Hanna Reitsch were never to speak again. 

Although he received no information from Dénitz's new regime, Himmler remained a very important man, and so on May 2 
he and Schellenberg were invited to lunch with the Grand Admiral at his naval headquarters in Plén. When Himmler 
arrived for lunch at 2 p.m., he brought the news that the Gauleiter of Hamburg, Karl Kaufmann, had announced his decision 
to surrender his city, already so badly destroyed, in order to avoid further loss of life. Albert Speer, who was also present at 
the dinner, offered to go to Hamburg later in the afternoon to persuade the Gauleiter to hold out a little longer. Dénitz 
agreed, but events overtook the men's decisions even as their meal progressed. During the company, news had arrived that 
the British had broken out of a bridgehead on the Elbe near Lauenburg and were now already advancing at great speed 
toward the Baltic coast to prevent the Russians from advancing across Schleswig-Holstein to reach the North Sea. British 
tanks were already on the roads of Ltibeck, barely 45 kilometers away. Everyone present, including Dénitz, suddenly 
panicked, and the admiral ordered a tactical withdrawal of his ministers and staff to set up headquarters that same night near 
Flensburg, hard on the Danish border and protected by the Kiel Canal. The canal would form a new line of defense and was 
impassable to Allied tanks. This movement north was intended to buy a little more time so that he could continue to prepare 
for the surrender; his destination was the Cadet School, where he planned to establish the temporary last seat of his new 
government. 

That night saw a motley collection of vehicles moving north in convoy toward Flensburg. Himmler drove his own heavily 
armored 

Mercedes sedan, his SS men in trucks and cars that ran on wood carburetors, other sedans carried the admiral and his staff. 
Speer was at the wheel of a Volkswagen. The convoy reached Flensburg in the early morning hours before daybreak, safe 
from Allied air attack in the darkness at any rate. 

On May 3, Dénitz met with Admiral General Hans Georg von Friedeburg and instructed him to offer the surrender of the 
northern German forces to British Field Marshal Montgomery. It was a tactical move: to circumvent the Western refusal to 
accept a unilateral surrender and still buy time to rescue German troops and civilians trapped in the East. Friedeburg returned 
that same night with the news that Montgomery was set to accept the surrender of all forces on his northern and western 
flanks-Holland, Friesland, Schleswig-Holstein, and Denmark-but excluding Army Group Vistula, which was fighting the 
Russians on the northeastern front. 

Sometime later on the morning of May 4, Dénitz called a meeting and listened to Himmler's advice not to give up Holland 
and Denmark so easily. These, along with occupied Norway, could be used as a trump card in negotiations with 
Montgomery. Nevertheless, at this meeting the men concluded that further resistance was useless. The German side was 
growing weaker by the hour, the ammunition supply was running out, there was virtually no food left, either for the armed 
forces or for the vast numbers of refugees, and with each additional day the probability of an impending insurrection grew. 
Pondering these thoughts, Dénitz decided to ignore Himmler's advice and dispatched von Friedeburg back to Montgomery 
with general authority to accept the British field marshal's terms and sign an armistice. 

The final surrender could then be negotiated and signed within the next 48 hours. Friedeburg left Flensburg as instructed and 
signed an armistice agreement with the British commander-in-chief in the late evening hours of May 4. 

agreement with the British commander in chief. The following morning, hostilities ceased. Back in Flensburg, something like 
an unnatural peace spread, and the air raids ceased. On May 7, Admiral General von Friedeburg was present as a co-signatory 
when Colonel General Alfred Jodi signed the paper of German unconditional surrender in Reims. The cessation of all 
hostilities was to take effect on May 8. The war that had cost 55 million lives was over. 

Even in the face of Germany's unconditional surrender to the Allies, it would be a delusion to believe that the former great 
men of the Third Reich had immediately surrendered to the Allies. In Flensburg, Grand Admiral Dénitz and his provisional 
Reich government remained at liberty, besieged by crowds of Allied press representatives eager to learn the inside story of the 
end of the National Socialist German Reich. The swastika flag continued to flutter over D6nitz's headquarters for the time 
being, and the leading National Socialists were posed, followed, and photographed daily by the world press. Dénitz, Speer, 
and Schwerin von Krosigk (Dénitz's foreign minister) gave interviews to the press, and the varied accoutrements and 
markings of the former German hierarchy were on general display as if on exhibition. For the moment, the Allied High 
Command allowed this state of affairs to continue, although the Allies within the occupation zones were already arresting all 
party members they could get hold of. Thus, most of Schleswig-Holstein, isolated from the rest of Germany by the British 


occupation, remained under the control of Grand Admiral Dénitz and his provisional government for another two weeks, 
and the National Socialists still remained free here. It was not a situation that could be sustained for much longer, and men 
like Speer were busy ingratiating themselves with the Allies during this period. One of these National Socialists still at liberty 
was Himmler, and he was anxious to negotiate his future with anyone he could approach. 

During the last week of the war, Himmler had not yet considered himself a finished political force, and so he was determined 
to continue playing his own political-diplomatic role. On May 4, four days before the unconditional surrender took effect 
and ended the war, he dispatched Walter Schellenberg to Sweden, accompanied by Bernadotte. He intended to resume his 
negotiations with the British and, more specifically, to open talks with the Swedish government, hoping to persuade the 
latter to grant refuge to wanted leading party members. At this time Himmler had very little to show himself inclined to the 
British or the Swedes. So Schellenberg traveled to Stockholm with six metal crates. These were crammed with German 
material of intelligence information on the Soviet Union, the Baltic States, broken Russian ciphers, etc., and some boxes 
contained formulas and blueprints of some of the most significant German industrial developments during the war; very 
attractive bait to be used as offers of Himmler's future position to the British government. At this moment, Himmler mainly 
hoped, by sending Schellenberg to Stockholm, to buy concessions from the British that would give him immunity from 
prosecution as a war criminal. 

The intention was to allow him to pursue a postwar career in defeated Nazi Germany. But much of this seems improbable; in 
any case, the fact is that Schellenberg traveled to Stockholm, the fact is also that Himmler promoted Walter Schellenberg to 
the position of "special representative," authorized to negotiate on his behalf. An exceedingly interesting fact here is that the 
Swedes opened the royal palace of Tullgarn on the Tosa Archipelago near Stockholm and made it available to Schellenberg 
as a private residence while he was in Sweden. The polished tiles of the entrance were polished to a high sheen, and beech 
leaves were swept from the steps leading down to the boathouse from which Schellenberg set out daily for his negotiations in 
Stock 

holm. Schellenberg and his modest entourage in the form of two secretaries and a male assistant were surrounded with every 
luxury that neutral Sweden could muster. 

On May 6, Schellenberg arranged for Hans Thompson, the German ambassador to Sweden, to fly to the Norwegian border- 
a special courtesy of the Swedish air force-for a meeting with General Boehme to discuss the surrender of all German forces 
in Norway. But General Boehme disagreed with Schellenberg's involvement in diplomatic affairs and attempted to speak 
directly with Dénitz by telephone to ascertain the situation. He had to discover that all telephone lines from Norway to 
Germany had been cut, so that he could not establish direct communication with Dénitz. The following day, May 7, Walter 
Schellenberg called Dénitz's new foreign minister, v. Krosigk, to resolve the problem and learned that Dénitz was 
determined to surrender and wanted to hand over Norway without further discussion; v. Krosigk asked Schellenberg not to 
become further involved in the matter, fearing that Schellenberg might jeopardize the armistice talks already underway 
between Friedeburg and Montgomery. Schellenberg then withdrew completely from his diplomatic efforts in Sweden, 
directing his full attention instead to Victor Mailet at the British Embassy. 

The war officially ended on the morning of May 8 or a little later that day. Now Britain and the German Empire were no 
longer at war, and Schellenberg decided to visit Mailet at the British Embassy. The press photographers gathered outside the 
embassy compound in front of the entrance were surprised to see Count Bernadotte's large, open car arrive shortly after 2 
p.m., with none other than the head of Office VI of the SD, Himmler's personal representative in Sweden, Brigadier Walter 
Schellenberg, in the back seat. Of course, Schellenberg was not in uniform, but his arrival in Sweden a few days earlier had 
already been a remarkable event, and Schellenberg was 

recognized immediately. Photographers recorded for posterity the arrival of this high-ranking SS leader, who had come to 
speak with the British ambassador. 

This disturbing and confusing development resulted in London sending Victor Mailet no fewer than fourteen secret 
telegrams between May 6 and May 14, an unusually high number. All of them remain secret to this day and are not open to 
public inspection and research in the National Archives at Kew, the British state archives. Whatever was discussed in them 
was and is obviously too sensitive for publication. SIS officer Peter Tennant was convinced that Mailet was up to his ears in 
secret financial negotiations between the Wallenberg brothers and the Germans, in which the Swedish royal family was also 
involved.8 Since Ewan Butler's drunken collapse in January 1944, Peter Falk and Peter Tennant had to perceive, to their 
chagrin, that Kramer, Schellenberg, Himmler, and the British government had somehow brokered a deal through Victor 
Mailet to guarantee Schellenberg and Himmler immunity from prosecution for war crimes. Now that the war was over, it 
was obvious that Schellenberg was meeting Mailet to see if this deal was watertight and that he and Himmler now actually 
possessed this highly desirable immunity. 

Peter Falk recalled the impression Schellenberg's visits had made on all those who saw him at the British Embassy: "It was 
simply absurd. An inconspicuously dressed man, roughly like a landowner in tweed, spreading such a negative atmosphere 
around him. He seemed to literally radiate it." No one at the embassy wanted to be seen with him, and Victor Mailet froze in 
shock when Schellenberg and Bernadotte first arrived. It seemed that now that the war was over, Schellenberg no longer 


needed Wallenberg and felt that he could now meet with Mailet in public without further ado under the protection of 
Swedish neutrality. For his part, Schellenberg, Himmler's personal special representative, was convinced that the agreement 
reached through Ewan Butler assured him an existence in Sweden free of all 

persecution in Sweden and that a distinguished career in the secret service lay ahead of him. 

As it so happens, this logic actually worked for a previously unknown officer named Reinhard Gehlen. Gehlen was a high- 
ranking general staff officer, an expert on the Soviet Union. After a brief interruption at the end of the war, Gehlen was 
employed by the Americans and the British to set up West Germany's first post-war intelligence organization, the BND.9 
This was also the future Schellenberg longed for, but was not destined for. For such a prominent member of the SS, there 
could be no such prospect, however much he might desire it. He had tied his fate to the National Socialist hierarchy, and the 
most dangerous thing about it was that he was known as Himmler's man, Himmler's own "Benjamin." This position had 
enabled his meteoric rise through the SD; now he had to pay the price for being Himmler's man, and despite his excellent 
relations with Sweden, the British were keen to get their hands on him. 

The British government's reaction to Schellenberg's and Himmler's attempts to reach an agreement after their time had 
irrevocably run out condensed into an extremely harsh response from Churchill and his government. On May 9, Count 
Bernadotte received a skinny letter directly from Victor Mailet asking him to stop his visits to the British Embassy 
accompanied by Schellenberg. That same day, Count Bernadotte received a second message from Mailet instructing him to 
tell Schellenberg that a British Air Force Dakota transport plane was waiting for him at the Bromma airport to fly him to 
London on May 10. 

When Bernadotte's secretary telephoned for an explanation, she was told that Schellenberg had to be interrogated urgently. 
Thereupon Bernadotte himself contacted Mailet to find out what was actually going on and had to accept that the Briton did 
not want any further discussions with Schellenberg; he had been a man of the SS/SD leadership and as such a wanted 
criminal. 

The very next morning, the Swedish newspapers - the press had been briefed by Jasper Leadbitter, the press attaché at the 
British Embassy - ran a big story about how the Swedish government was protecting a wanted war criminal. Bernadotte was 
angry and refused to let Schellenberg go. He presented an explanation that Schellenberg was "too mentally and physically 
exhausted to travel." But eventually Bernadotte and Schellenberg realized that they had misjudged the situation. The British 
were unwilling to honor any previous agreements or recognize Schellenberg's value as an informant for intelligence. In the 
face of British displeasure, the Swedish government could not bring itself to offer Walter Schellenberg the security and status 
to which it and Bernadotte believed he was entitled. Interestingly, the opinion prevailed in some circles that the Swedes had 
offered Schellenberg immunity from prosecution if he chose to remain in Sweden altogether.10 The Swedes, however, just as 
Denmark had done as soon as the war ended, refused Himmler permission to enter the country. 

In England, John Wheeler-Bennett of the Foreign Office sent to Robert Bruce Lockhart at the Political Warfare Executive 
on May 10a most interesting memorandum, marked "Personal & Secret." The "Little H" protagonists at the PWE, when 
the July 20 bombing of Hitler had failed in the summer of 1944, had had very little to do in the Himmler matter. 
Nevertheless, they had been keeping a close eye on Himmler's activities since that time, although the negotiating contact 
with Victor Mailet via Kramer had revealed nothing particularly interesting, except that Germany's strategic situation was 
looking increasingly desperate and everything indicated that Himmler was now trying to play one last game to save his neck. 
Nevertheless, the information that an organ of British intelligence had been in contact with Himmler during the war years 
was very dangerous. It had the potential to cause a serious loss of face for the British authorities, and it could have ruined 
entire political careers. 

careers. In this situation, the British decided to keep the information secret. Wheeler-Bennett wrote: 

"As a follow-up to our meeting yesterday morning. I have given some very serious thought to the Little H situation. We 
cannot permit Himmler to take a stand in an investigation which is in all probability coming, or even permit him to be 
interrogated by the Americans. We must therefore take care to eliminate him as soon as he falls into our hands. Please devote 
some thought to the matter, for as soon as we have to take action, we shall have to complete the action with some haste. "11 
{This is one of those five documents whose present version has turned out to be inauthentic [see: Afterword to the German 
edition]). 

Bruce Lockhart apparently agreed with Wheeler-Bennet's opinion and accordingly noted at the bottom of the letter, "I 
concur. I have arranged for a fortnight's absence for Mr. Ingrams." This memorandum testifies as clearly as possible that the 
men involved in the Little H operation-members of the British Foreign Office, PWE, and SOE-had concluded that if 
Himmler had the freedom to blurt out all he knew at a prospective investigation or even in interrogation by the Americans, 
he would be inviting an exceedingly dangerous situation. If the news became known that men of the PWE or of British 
intelligence had been constantly negotiating with Himmler in secret since early 1943, it would become extremely unpleasant 
for the British government. 

This matter could poison the Atlantic alliance and undermine the war crimes tribunal that was already planned for a later 
date. If Himmler, on the witness stand, could explain to the whole world that he was a moderate and reasonable man who 


had wanted peace and had been negotiating it with the British since 1943, who could foresee what might come of it? At the 
very least, however, it would undermine Britain's moral high ground in the war crimes trials; it would force the British 
government to answer the question of why Britain had not followed this path to a peace that could have saved so many lives, 
even if it had not been negotiated in the first place. 

had not taken it, even if it was this leading Nazi who offered a peace settlement. The Americans would also ask highly 
embarrassing questions, such as, "If you had access to Himmler since 1943, why did you conceal this highly significant fact 
from us? Why did you not use this peace offer to end the war in 1943 or 1944? Why did you not use your influence on 
Himmler to limit the scope of the extermination of the Jews by the SS as far as possible?" 

Britain - and that means Churchill in particular - had been the most outstanding advocate of a policy never to negotiate with 
men of the Nazi party or with any German at all. At any rate, it would reveal at least an ambiguity of intent, a duplicity that 
must have seriously damaged the reputation of the British government, and at worst create critical tensions in the Atlantic 
alliance, and that in turn could prove very dangerous indeed in this new postwar world, since Stalin was not trusted and a 
new "cold" war, already recognizable, was looming. 

We return to Flensburg, near the Danish border. Heinrich Himmler had kept quiet during the negotiations to end the war. 
He had maintained only loose contact with Dénitz and the admiral's new government. Journalists from the Allied press had 
seen him arrive, flanked by men from his personal staff, for the occasional meeting. During the first days of peace, he had 
kept a completely low profile, living in a large house near his then headquarters, cared for by his mistress, Hedwig Potthast, 
and surrounded by his two young children. 

On May 10, however, Himmler made a very surprising decision; he decided to leave. His destination seems to have been the 
American occupation zone in Bavaria. Why he made this decision is not known. However, it is strongly believed that he 
intended to go to the south of Germany and make contact with the American OSS there. The OSS suspected that he had 
been secretly behind Wolff's negotiations to bring the 

War in Italy. Himmler had made his play with the British and lost; so he could not trust the British, especially since they 
were now making all sorts of excuses in the matter of Walter Schellenberg. If Schellenberg was able to telephone Dénitz's 
headquarters to ask for support - and we know that he did - then simple logic says that he was very likely in constant contact 
with Himmler. So Himmler knew that the British had dropped the agreement with him and Schellenberg and denied ever 
having promised immunity. Likewise, Schellenberg probably knew from Bernadotte that the Swedish government would 
not grant them sanctuary. Himmler, therefore, had little choice but to turn now to the Americans in the hope that they 
would grant him freedom from persecution. 

Thus, it is highly probable that in this situation Himmler decided to leave Flensburg for southern Germany, where it would 
be possible for him to have direct contact with Allen Dulles, the top man in the OSS who had conducted the negotiations 
with Wolff and had the President's ear. To a man like Himmler - not very worldly-wise and lacking a deeper understanding 
of the American political system - this would probably have seemed a logical and sensible direction for his initiative. 

So on May 10, 1945, Heinrich Himmler left Flensburg accompanied by familiar SS companions. Dressed in colorfully 
assembled civilian clothes, he wore a shabby blue raincoat over it and, to further disfigure his appearance, a rather 
adventurous-looking eye patch. Himmler headed south through the refugee-crowded streets of Schleswig-Holstein toward 
the British zone of occupation, which he had to pass if he wanted to reach the American zone. The most prominent members 
of his group were SS-Obergruppenftihrer Dr. Karl Gebhardt, Himmler's personal friend and physician; SS-Sturmbannfihrer 
Josef Kiermaier, Himmler's personal secretary and aide; and Himmler's adjutants, SS-Obersturmbannfiihrer Werner 
Grothmann and SS-Sturmbannftihrer Heinz Macher. In addition to these high-ranking men of 

Himmler's personal staff were joined by two officers from his escort command and seven officials from his personal staff. 

All 16 men squeezed into four cars and set out for the British occupied zone in the south. These men, especially Himmler, 
were aware that this road would be thorny, full of difficulties, their vehicles soon without fuel, and the roads, villages, and 
towns crumbling with refugees who had sought shelter from the fighting. The war had ended only days before, and so there 
were a great many people who had just heard that Germany had surrendered, people who had no place to live and no home 
to return to. Schleswig-Holstein was particularly overcrowded with refugees, and the entire infrastructure was bursting at 
the seams, despite strenuous efforts to provide shelter and food for the homeless and homeless masses. This situation made 
Himmler's journey all the more difficult - the roads were as if barred, and there was no shelter even for money and good 
words. 

Himmler's convoy of four vehicles, which had left Flensburg on May 10, took a full two days to cover the ninety or so 
kilometers to Marne in the southwest corner of the peninsula. Here, on the north bank of the Elbe estuary, Himmler and 
company were forced to abandon their cars and continue their journey on foot. It was a situation they had not anticipated, 
and they were not sure how to go about getting to southern Germany. No doubt they discussed among themselves that they 
could not possibly go all the way. Himmler was not discouraged by this development and made it clear to his men that if 
refugees could make their way across all of Germany, then even the most thoroughly trained and healthy SS men could 
make such a march.12 By May 18, Himmler and his group had progressed no farther than the small town of Bremervérde on 


the Oste River, about forty kilometers south of Marne. That was only about eight kilometers a day, and their hopes of an 
accelerated march into southern Germany faded with each kilometer they covered. Even 

the Reichsftihrer himself seemed to sink into sullen silence as he walked along alongside his men, most of whom towered far 
above his small stature. In his ill-fitting civilian clothes, Himmler was not an impressive sight compared to his men, all of 
whom wore their long leather SS coats with felt collars, even though they had removed all insignia and the SS collar mirrors. 
Himmler himself, as a precaution, had provided himself with a different identification, that of a man named Heinrich 
Hitzinger, a sergeant in the Secret Field Police, which had been attached to the SS. In fact, all of his men had papers from the 
Secret Field Police, and their cover story was that they were all sick and headed home under the supervision of Dr. Gebhardt. 
This was a story that basically could not fool anyone, and they had made the bad mistake of trying to pass themselves off as 
Secret Field Police, of all things. The Allies knew full well that the Geheime Feldpolizei was affiliated with the SS and had 
been responsible for the execution of many deserters in the last days of the war. Thus, orders had gone out to arrest and 
interrogate men of the Secret Field Police wherever they were discovered. It was a mistake that was to cost Himmler his 
life... 

Here, in Bremervérde, Himmler and his group made a decision that seemed inexplicable. They could have forded the Oste 
River above the town, as countless other refugees had done and were still doing. But Himmler and his men decided to cross 
the river over the town bridge, which was monitored by the British Army through a highly visible checkpoint. At the time, 
the bridge was used as an intelligence checkpoint by the 45th Security Division of the Intelligence Corps and guarded by 
men of the 51st Highland Division. To assist in their task of checking all passers through, the men, Staff-Sergeant John Hogg 
and Ser-geants Arthur Britton and Ken Baisbrown, had on hand a roll call of wanted SD, Gestapo, Nazi, and SS personnel 
who were considered criminals. This 

directory of persons, several hundred pages thick, had been compiled by CROWCASS, the "Central Registry of War 
Criminals and Security Suspects." 

After observing the checkpoint for a while, Himmler and his group, appearing as harmless as possible, retreated to a 
farmhouse at 165 Waldstrasse to discuss their further course of action. Here they stayed overnight and came to the decision 
to stick to their original plan of posing as sick policemen and trying to get through the British checkpoint with their false 
GFP and discharge papers, which Himmler had been so careful to obtain in Flensburg. The only problem was that all the 
discharge papers were stamped by the SD, which was considered a criminal organization. 

Late in the afternoon of May 21, Kiermaier and Gebhardt set out to scout the British Army checkpoint, intending to return 
to the others when everything seemed in order. On the bridge they were stopped by Sergeant Baisbrown, to whom the two 
men immediately seemed suspicious because of their furtive behavior, and because their papers bore the stamp of SD 
headquarters, although they had carefully smudged and smeared these stamps to conceal this conspicuous fact as much as 
possible. Cautiously assuring the two Germans that everything was in order, so as not to make them bright-eyed, the Briton 
offered to send a truck for their group and take them through the checkpoint. Gebhardt agreed, told Baisbrown and Hogg 
his story, that he was escorting sick policemen home to Bavaria, and was ready to return with the British soldiers to the 
farmhouse to collect his group. To Gebhardt's surprise, Himmler and his two adjutants, Grothmann and Macher, were gone, 
and the other SS men in the farmhouse did not know where they were. All were now taken back to the checkpoint at the 
bridge, where their cover story was very quickly blown. Some of the men denied that they belonged to the Secret Field 
Police, and it was soon discovered that all of their papers were stamped as coming from the SD on May 1. With that, 
everything was 

The twelve men were arrested and taken by truck under guard to the Allied internment camp at Westertimke near Zeven, 
23 kilometers to the south. Here further interrogation could take place to determine their true identities and whether they 
were wanted war criminals. 

The British, and Gebhardt in particular, were at a loss as to why the three leading men of their group had disappeared, and 
Gebhardt could not understand why Himmler had decided to leave the farmhouse. It was not until long after the war that 
Heinz Macher was able to clarify what had happened. After Gebhardt and Kier-maier left the house to scout the checkpoint, 
Himmler suddenly got a bad feeling about the venture and decided to leave the group to see what was going on at the bridge. 
When he discovered the truck with a British escort turning toward the farmhouse, he immediately became frightened, and 
the three of them holed up in a nearby barn for 24 hours to await further developments.13 

Finally, on the afternoon of May 22, Himmler decided to make a push to get across the bridge, and so, accompanied by his 
two aides-de-camp, he headed toward the British checkpoint. The three men presented a strange sight, as if they did not 
quite fit together as they approached the bridge in the middle of Bremervérder HauptstraBe. Two impressive looking former 
SS men (both were almost six feet tall), wearing their long military leather coats, accompanied by a smaller, uncertain 
looking man in their midst, wearing a strange assortment of civilian clothes and an old blue raincoat. The trio had barely 
reached the bridge when they were stopped by a British Army patrol and escorted to a mill off to the side of the bridge that 
served as a guardroom. Arriving at about 5 p.m., they encountered Sergeant Britton, who called Staff-Sergeant Hogg to 
report, "The three men have come in. "14 


When he heard that the last three men of Gebhardt's group had been captured, Baisbrown turned 

Baisbrown immediately to the mill. He found two very military-looking characters standing around in the hallway looking 
indifferent, the third, a scruffy-looking man with an eye patch, his arms propped at his sides. Asked for their papers, all three 
men took out their IDs and discharge papers, and again the soiled SD stamp immediately revealed everything. So at the very 
least, they belonged to the Secret Field Police and were wanted as such; at worst, the men possessed false papers and were 
then most likely wanted for other reasons as well. The British sergeants had no idea that they were holding in their custody 
none other than Reichsftihrer SS Himmler himself, one of the most wanted men in the Third Reich. Arrested immediately, 
the three men were locked up under guard on the second floor of the mill, where they slept that night among sacks of grain. 
Himmler's freedom and his ability to act had come to an end. 

The following morning, May 23, at 7 a.m., the three men were placed under guard on a truck and taken to the civilian 
internment camp at Westertimke, 24 kilometers to the south. At Zeven they stopped briefly, and Sergeant Britton reported 
to Captain Excell of the 45th Field Security Station. But the latter felt it was not worth his time to come out to see the 
prisoners. Instead, he ordered Britton to proceed directly to Westertimke "Cage" - Camp 31 - where the prisoners were to 
be registered. 

The truck reached the Westertimke camp around noon, and Karl Kaufmann, the former Gauleiter of Hamburg, who was 
standing with other prisoners behind the barbed wire fence watching newly arriving prisoners, remarked as the truck brought 
in the last load of arrivals, "Among those who got out was Himmler, without his mustache and with a patch over one eye. At 
that moment, in my opinion, he decided to make himself known." After passing through the barriers and entering the camp, 
Himmler and his two adjutants immediately disappeared behind some bushes in order to somewhat restore their deranged 
state - 

they had not been able to wash or shave for 24 hours. Here Himmler removed his eye patch and finally decided to say who 
he was. As Kaufmann further reports, a few minutes later a great movement went through the camp as the news spread; the 
men ran out of their huts to see the spectacle. Extra guards were requested from the guardhouse and posted at the barriers. 
"Soon the reason for the excitement spread through the camp by word of mouth. The British soldiers seemed positively 
overjoyed that they had Himmler among their prisoners. "15 

The commanding officer of the Westertimke camp was Captain Thomas Selvester, and the reason for the commotion in the 
camp was soon carried to his office as well. When the trio entered the office, Selvester was immediately struck by the 
military bearing of the two huge men in their long SS coats, one very slim, the other stocky and obviously very powerful. 
Between the two stood their highest superior, a rather nondescript, small, and unimpressive-looking man. Sensing that there 
was something out of the ordinary about this small group, he ordered his sergeant to take the two military-looking prisoners 
out, place them under close guard, and not allow them to have any conversation with anyone. After the two men had looked 
at their supreme boss in anticipation of a wave and Himmler had nodded with a slight smile, Macher and Grothmann 
reassuredly allowed themselves to be escorted out.16 As soon as the door had closed behind them, the small, shabby man 
rummaged around in his breast pocket and took out a pair of glasses. He put them on - now his identity was apparent, and he 
calmly said, "Heinrich Himmler. "17 

Captain Selvester called British Second Army headquarters in Liineburg and informed the intelligence staff there that he had 
arrested none other than Reichsfiihrer SS, Heinrich Himmler. The Intelligence Staff at Lueneburg immediately dispatched a 
Major Rice to the Westertimke "Cage" camp with a SHEAF index card of Himmler to confirm his identity. This card 
contained a detailed description of Himmler, two photographs, and a signature 

specimen. Selvester had been instructed to make a thorough examination of the prisoner in the meantime, until Major Rice 
arrived, paying particular attention to whether the prisoner was carrying poison in any form. 

In accordance with his conversation with British Army headquarters at Luneburg, Selvester ordered two sergeants to assist 
him and ordered Himmler to undress. Himmler calmly removed his clothing, and a thorough search revealed a strange- 
looking brass case, similar to a cartridge box. It contained a small, glass ampoule, which Selvester immediately recognized as a 
suicide capsule. When asked what this ampoule contained, Himmler lied and told Selvester it was medicine to treat stomach 
cramps. The ampoule was confiscated. Soon after, a second brass case came to light, but this one was empty. Selvester now 
suspected that Himmler still had a poison capsule hidden somewhere on his body, and so the prisoner was ordered to strip 
completely naked. He was then subjected to a complete and extremely thorough search of his entire body; even his hair was 
carefully combed through, but no vial came to light. Confused and worried as to whether Himmler was hiding the poisonous 
ampoule in his mouth, Selvester had some thick cheese sandwiches and tea brought in for Himmler, who enjoyed it with 
relish. Neither the way Himmler chewed nor the way he swallowed the tea showed any particular caution; he even talked 
while he ate. Selvester concluded that Himmler's mouth was empty and that he no longer carried a suicide capsule. 

After the war, many rumors arose about Himmler's death. Among other things, it was assumed that many of the leading 
Nazis had special poison capsules hidden in false teeth in their mouths. This is a complete misconception. The poison 
ampoules given to the leading National Socialists during the war years were not specially designed for this purpose and were 
quite large - too large to be hidden in a false tooth or in the mouth at all. They were not suitable for that purpose. The 


cyanide suicide capsules were all manufactured in the 

manufactured in the Sachsenhausen concentration camp. They had a diameter of 9 mm, were 35 mm long and contained 8 
mg of prussic acid. 4000 such ampoules were manufactured in the camp during the war years. Of these, the chief of the 
criminal police, Artur Nebe, requested 950 for distribution to the leading men of the Reich. If Himmler had kept such a 
poison ampoule hidden in his mouth, he would certainly not have been able to chew the thick cheese sandwiches and speak 
clearly. Every observer would have noticed a 35 mm long object in his mouth immediately. 

Later in the afternoon of May 23, Major Rice arrived from Ltineburg, and the identity of the man claiming to be Heinrich 
Himmler was confirmed by comparison with the SHEAF index card. Himmler provided a sample of his signature on a blank 
piece of paper (but insisted that it be destroyed immediately after the comparison was made), and both Selvester and Rice 
came to the unanimous decision that the man standing there before them was indeed Reichsftihrer SS, Heinrich Himmler. 
Himmler was then provided with a British Army uniform, which he refused to put on; he did not wish to be photographed 
in it; but he agreed to wear the regular British Army underpants, socks, and a shirt, and wrapped himself in a blanket with 
which he had provided himself as a precaution. Himmler then remained in Selvester's office under close guard until the 
necessary arrangements could be made to transfer him to British Army headquarters at Luneburg. 

At about 8 p.m. Montgomery's intelligence chief, Colonel Michael Murphy, arrived to escort Himmler to Luneburg for 
further questioning. Himmler was unceremoniously taken out to Murphy's car, his blanket wrapped around his waist to give 
him some dignity. If Himmler had hoped that some respect would be shown him according to his importance, he must have 
been bitterly disappointed by Murphy's behavior toward him. Murphy was bad-tempered, very rude, and used all sorts of 
expressions such as, "Come here, you bastard!" and, "We'll 

teach you!"18 Himmler did not speak English, but he could have no doubt that Murphy was unwilling to treat him with any 
respect because of his past prominence in the Third Reich, and Murphy's insulting tone must have been unmistakable. 
Himmler must have wondered whether it would not have been a better idea to stay in Flensburg with the other leading 
National Socialists. 

Stuffed unceremoniously into the back of Murphy's car, Himmler set out on this drive in the darkness of a damp and windy 
evening. The destination was a brick villa in Ltineburg, Uelzener Strasse 31a, which had been requisitioned by men of British 
military intelligence. Before leaving with his new prisoner, Murphy, described by some as "a plentiful young and not very 
popular colonel," had telephoned there and demanded that a doctor be present to examine the prisoner as soon as possible 
after his arrival. A British military doctor, Captain Clement Wells, had been called to do this, and he was ordered to wait 
with Sergeant-Major Edwin Austin to receive a very important prisoner. At that moment, Captain Wells had no idea who 
he was waiting to examine, and Austin teased him, making him curious as to who was coming. 

When Murphy's car pulled up in front of the mansion, on a bitingly cold evening with a sharp east wind, Murphy got out 
first. The rear door of the car was opened, and a sergeant climbed out, dragging a blanket-wrapped figure behind him. The 
prisoner was grabbed firmly by the arms and legs by the sergeant and Austin and carried face down into the house without 
further ado. 

The report submitted to the world press the next morning recorded for posterity the sequence of events that now took place. 
It reports that Colonel Murphy arrived as ordered with Himmler, who was immediately and hurriedly taken to a front room 
of the house, where he was stripped naked and subjected to a thorough examination by Captain Wells 

had to. As the official report stated at the time, Wells noticed something in Himmler's mouth at that moment. Before Wells 
could intervene, it was reported, Himmler tore into a vial of poison, and his life expired in a matter of minutes. Murphy and 
Wells could do nothing more to save the Reichsfiihrer. 

This is the official version of the events of that night at No. 31 Uelzen Street. However, this official version of Himmler's 
death was a white wash of what really happened. As documents recently discovered in the British National Archives have 
revealed, in reality something quite different took place. {This is one of those five documents whose present version has 
turned out to be inauthentic [see: Afterword to the German edition]). 

Upon arrival at his headquarters on Uelzener Strasse, Colonel Murphy retired to the first-floor lavatory, for he was suffering 
from stomach problems that had left him in a bad mood all day.19 Himmler was taken to the empty front room of the villa, 
where, he assumed, he was to be examined by Captain Wells. Whether or not this examination actually took place is not 
known. What is known, however, is that Himmler died of cyanide poisoning at this time - within minutes of arriving at the 
house on Uelzener Strasse. Murphy was not present - and in all likelihood neither was Wells. 

At 2:50 in the morning, exactly four hours later, a certain "Mr. Thomas" sent a coded "De-partmental Secret" telegram to 
Robert Bruce Lockhart. It stated: 

"According to instructions, we successfully intercepted HH last night in Lunenburg before he could be interrogated. As 
ordered, steps were taken to silence him forever. I gave orders that my presence in Ltineburg must not be mentioned in any 
way, and we can say in conclusion that the HH problem is over. "20 {This is one of those five documents whose present 
version has turned out to be inauthentic [see: Afterword to the German edition]). 

There is also compelling evidence that in connection with Himmler's death in Liineburg on the night of May 23. 


1945. A few days later, but still in the same week, on May 27, Information Minister Brendan Bracken, a ruthless yet loyal 
supporter of Churchill and head of the PWE, sent a letter to the Earl of Selborne in which he wrote: 

"My dear Top [Selborne's nickname], 

as to the good news of Little H's death, I believe it is imperative that we impose an absolute gag order on the exact 
circumstances of the death of this most evil man. I am sure it would have devastating consequences for our country's 
reputation if it became publicly known that we had a hand in this man's death. I am equally certain that such an incident 
would bring complications in our relations with our American brethren: they must not, under any circumstances, discover 
that we have rubbed out ‘Little H', especially since we know that they were so keen to interrogate him themselves. It is my 
opinion that the S.O.E./P.W.E. Committee and Team can now be disbanded, even though Mailet is still in talks with W'S. 
in Sweden. Perhaps you could let me know your view on this matter. "21 (This is one of those five documents whose present 
version has turned out not to be authentic [cf.: Afterword to the German edition]). 

The official version of the events surrounding Himmler's death is thus nothing more than a white wash. No more mention of 
any other side, and certainly no more was ever reported of a mysterious "Mr. Thomas." Nor was it ever revealed that 
Brendan Bracken and his team of undercover agents at the PWE - Leonard St Claire Ingrams, Richard Crossman, or Robert 
Bruce Lockhart - had a vested interest in Heinrich Himmler not living much longer. 

History has reported that Heinrich Himmler died at 11 pm. on Wednesday, May 23, 1945. He ended up an undignified 
bundle on the floor, half naked, his clothes lying around him, curious British Intelligence personnel peering through the 
doorway to see what had happened. Colonel Murphy and Captain Wells knew beyond any doubt that a 

murder had taken place at the hands of a mysterious SOE/P WE man named Thomas, and Thomas's use of the plural - "we 
successfully intercepted HH last night at Luneburg" - shows that another agent was with him when they obeyed their 
outrageous orders to "wipe out" Himmler - "Little H" - before he could be interrogated by the Americans or questioned on 
the matter by Montgomery's chief of intelligence, Colonel Murphy. 

The next morning, May 24, 1945, Heinrich Himmler was displayed for the photographers of the Allied press, dressed in his 
shirt and British Army socks, on the floor of the room facing the street in the house at 31a Uelzener Strasse. Colonel Murphy 
put forward his explanation that Himmler, the former Reichsfiihrer SS, had bitten a hydrogen cyanide capsule hidden in his 
mouth during a strip search late the previous evening and committed suicide. Everyone accepted this story, no one had any 
reason not to, and it has been the version of the event generally accepted as truth for the last 60 years. 

There were men, however, who knew that it had not really been so; men like the ruthless Brendan Bracken, Leonard St 
Claire Ingrams and Bruce Lockhart. They knew that there was an extraordinary secret buried here that had to be guarded at 
all costs. They could not allow the true version of events to leak out: for much of the war Britain had been in secret talks 
with top men of the Nazi leadership. If the information had also leaked out that none other than Heinrich Himmler had been 
negotiating with the British - even if only with men of the Political Warfare Executive - who in reality did not want peace 
but sought to use the talks to harm the German leadership politically, it would have led to serious upheavals in this new 
postwar world, in which the Soviet Union was perceived day by day more and more as a threat to European stability. 

On the morning of May 25, 1945, Sergeant Austin received orders from Colonel Murphy to dispose of Himmler's body. 
disposal. He wrapped Himmler's body in camouflage netting and wrapped it in Army telephone wire to form a tightly tied 
package. With the help of two civilians, Austin placed this package in the back of a 3-ton truck and set out alone for a lonely 
area of the Lueneburg Heath. At a secluded spot that seemed suitable, Austin dug a grave, away from prying eyes, and 
dropped the body into the hole. He filled the pit without leaving any sign that there was a grave here. Then he returned to 
the Uelzen road and reported to Colonel Murphy that he had completed his mission. "No one," he declared, "will ever know 
where he is buried. "22 

Brendan Bracken and his men of the Political Warfare Executive had successfully completed their mission against Heinrich 
Himmler. Himmler had quietly realized at the height of the war, at a time when Nazi power was at its zenith, that the good 
times could not stay, and understood that Germany would eventually lose the war. On his own initiative and with the help 
of Walter Schellenberg and Karl-Heinz Kramer, he opened a secret line of communication with the British government 
through Victor Mailet in Sweden. He had hoped in this way to present himself as a reasonable and clear-thinking, intelligent 
man, so that they would recognize him as a political force in postwar Germany. Himmler had also tried to secure the 
restoration of German industry after the war through his financial arrangements with Marcus Wallenberg, as well as through 
his negotiations on industrial financing with the heads of German industry in Strasbourg, Hotel Rotes Haus, in the summer 
of 1944. 

However, all of Himmler's plans failed completely. His offer to negotiate a peace settlement with the British failed totally for 
the very simple reason that Churchill and his loyal and ruthless supporters like Brendan Bracken, Leonard St Claire Ingrams 
and Robert Bruce Lockhart had not the slightest inclination to enter into any peace negotiations with Germany. Their whole 
raison d'etre, their raison d'étre, was to wreak political havoc - if possible civil war - in Germany, and in order to achieve 
such an end, they had made the offer of peace. 

To achieve such an end, they had supported the Kreisau Circle's offer to assassinate Hitler on July 20, 1944. Had Himmler 


stood against Hitler at that crucial moment and resolutely backed this coup, instead of hunting down the conspirators and 
ruthlessly executing them, history might have formed a different picture of this black-uniformed man who had been the 
Reichsftihrer SS. Instead, history has portrayed Himmler as the monster of the SS, a key protagonist behind the Holocaust. A 
man condemned to lie forever ostracized and forgotten in an unknown, lonely grave buried in the Ltineburg Heath. 
EPILOG 

In September 2004, I drove back across Germany with my friend and German translator Dr. Olaf Rose, coming from Erfurt 
where I had attended a conference. It had been a year since my meeting with Emil Klein at the Munich Kinstlerhaus, 12 
months since I had set out to uncover the true story behind Heinrich Himmler's secret peace negotiations. I looked out of the 
car at the Westphalian countryside rushing by. It was already late in the afternoon, and it was getting hazy. 

Suddenly, Olaf saw a sign and called out, "Martin, look!" He drove the car onto the shoulder and stopped in front of the sign. 
I stared out the car window and read Wewelsburg there. Wewelsburg was Himmler's castle, in the middle of rural 
Paderborn. Olaf and I had been sitting in the car all day on our return trip to Bochum. It was around 4:30 p.m., and we knew 
it would be dark ina little over an hour. Regardless, we decided to make a detour. We left the highway and drove over 
wooded country roads in the direction of Wewelsburg Castle. With a bit of luck, it might still be open, and we could take a 
quick look inside. 

The three-towered Wewelsburg was built between 1603 and 1609 on the site of a medieval castle. At that time it served as a 
secondary residence of the prince bishop of Paderborn. The prince bishops were sovereign rulers of the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation. At the beginning of the 19th century, this empire broke apart in the wars against revolutionary 
France. Afterwards, the religious principalities were dissolved and assigned to secular rulers. Wewelsburg Castle, which had 
already fallen into disrepair for decades before the prince-bishopric was dissolved in 1803, was assigned to the Prussian state 
in 1815. In the same 

In the same year, the mighty north tower was struck by lightning; apart from the six-foot-thick walls, nothing remained of 
it. And so the castle was left to deteriorate over the next hundred years, until in the fall of 1933 - the NSDAP had not yet 
been in power a year - Heinrich Himmler became aware of the castle ruins. Himmler considered this former aristocratic seat 
to be the ideal headquarters for his new order, the SS. The Wewelsburg is located in East Westphalia and thus near the place 
where the Battle of the Teutoburg Forest in 9 AD was believed to have taken place, in which Hermann the Cheruscan, 
together with allied Germanic tribes from what is now Westphalia and Hesse, inflicted on the Romans one of the most 
severe defeats in their history; three complete Roman legions were destroyed down to the last man. Probably also under the 
impression of this historical association Himmler had the Wewelsburg immediately renovated and rebuilt. 

Olaf Rose and I arrived at the castle in the rain of that November afternoon. We were pleased to hear that it did not close 
until 6 p.m.; this gave us an opportunity to spend another good hour gathering impressions. It was a strange feeling to walk 
past the guardhouse with the lightning SS rounds that had been carved in stone there in the thirties. We walked along the 
gravel-strewn path to the main entrance until we reached the courtyard. It began to rain again, so we took shelter in the 
largest exhibition hall, where a model of the Wewelsburg was set up, as Himmler had imagined it finished. To my 
astonishment, the model showed plans according to which the castle was to be extended by huge annexes, by an enormous 
complex of assembly halls, columned halls and walls that would have covered almost the entire valley. 

After looking around for a while, Olaf and I left the main part of the castle and walked down a narrow footpath on the 
outside of the building. Our destination was the crypt deep under the north tower. According to Himmler's conception, the 
North Tower was the real center of the world, the crypt below its epicenter. Silently we entered the crypt and looked around 
in amazement. The 

room had been renovated in the thirties; in the large round were twelve empty niches and columned plinths. Of the many 
places I had visited in Germany in the last twenty years to talk with many of the formerly important people of the Third 
Reich, this was the first and only time I had the impression of being in a center of National Socialist Germany. Here, in one 
of the rural areas of Westphalia, was a remnant of the Third Reich. In some display boards on one of the walls hung an 
exhibition with a few photographs and text legends. These panels mostly showed victims of the Third Reich. The striped 
uniforms of concentration camp inmates made clear to everyone their importance to the history of Germany under the Nazi 
regime, a very direct attempt to remind every visitor to Wewelsburg of the horrors associated with Nazism. 

For my part, however, I believe that the museum curators were ill-advised with this display board presentation in the 
Wewelsburg. This castle itself is the warning turned to stone. Himmler was an able and skilful politician who had made a 
career in the NSDAP in the twenties. As a man of promise for the future, he had caught Hitler's eye, and like many other 
highly talented men in the Nazi party, his rise was meteoric. By the early 1930s, Himmler was the head of the party's only 
order, the SS; Hitler had appointed him head of state security, and with his grip on the Gestapo, his name had become a 
household word known and talked about by every German. 

But, and this is a big "but," Himmler had secretly known as early as 1943 that Germany could no longer win the war. He had 
tried to establish contacts with the Americans and the English. He had extended the hand of peace to them, but he was not 
yet sure enough of himself to turn against his benefactor, Adolf Hitler. This had led Himmler to enter into top-secret 


negotiations with the British, although in reality only with the Political Warfare Executive of which he was a member. 
rungsexekutive from which he hoped to emerge in the future as the most powerful man in Germany and in such a strong 
position that he could have become a leading politician of his country after the war. 

That is why Wewelsburg Castle is an important site for the history of National Socialism. Himmler believed that this castle 
could become the center of his SS world, a world that would become the cultural epicenter of National Socialist Germany 
after the war ended. Mind you, Himmler did not necessarily mean that National Socialism would continue to rule. In his 
world, the SS was to replace the NSDAP; in his world, the SS was to inherit the Third Reich and build Germany into the 
superpower of a postwar world. His dream world, however, was slowly but inevitably shattered under the combined blows of 
the British, Russians, and Americans. In the end, Himmler's dreams crumbled, and a lonely and forgotten hole in the ground 
in the Liineburg Heath became his fate. 

It was raining heavily when Olaf and I returned to the car to continue our drive to Bochum. We didn't talk much. Visits to 
places like this cause a certain taciturnity in most people. I did not look back at this last remnant of Himmler's dreams of 
great power. My thoughts were on the way back to that cold and wet evening in Liineburg 60 years ago, when Himmler, 
dressed only in an undershirt and socks and with a blanket around his hips to preserve a last vestige of dignity, was loaded 
into a car. Did he think then if all this had been worth it? Did he think then of the Wewelsburg? Did he think of the 55 
million men, women and children who had perished in that war? Himmler's whole quest had been in vain; his world was to 
last only twelve years before he saw the Thousand Year Reich burst into ashes and ruins. In the end, he had failed completely. 
AFTERWORD 

TO THE GERMAN EDITION 

D 

he lights had long since gone out over the Luther city of Erfurt. 

gone out. A dead silence reigned in our hotel in the historic 

historic old town. It was a late summer evening in September 2003. Through the open window, one could already smell the 
damp autumn air, with the acrid smell of potato fire mingling in from a distance. With an upturned pencil, I opened the 
white A4 envelope marked "Strictly Confidential" that our author, Martin Allen, had given me during a contemporary 
history conference at which he had presented his book Churchill's Peace Trap. After an exhausting day, I was already looking 
forward to a relaxing evening. However, as soon as I read the first lines of the nine-page exposé, I was wide awake again. 
Here was another contemporary historical sensation in the offing. With his unique intuition, reminiscent of the sense of smell 
of an Italian truffle pig, Martin Allen had discovered new and downright sensational documents in British archives. 

These were further breathtaking file discoveries that focused in the peace offensives of the former Reichsftihrer SS, Heinrich 
Himmler. The next morning, together with his German translator, we discussed the content of the planned book and agreed 
that the subject was of interest to our house, and Martin Allen assured us that he would first offer the German rights to "his" 
German publisher. 

In the summer of 2004, the English author signaled that the completion of the manuscript was still delayed because the 
documents he had discovered about Heinrich Himmler's last days were so sensational that he needed some more time to 
finish this work. According to Allen, the thesis that Heinrich Himmler, like Prof. Karl Haushofer, had not laid a hand on 
himself, but had become a victim of unscrupulous British power politics, was gaining ground. 

of British power politics. It was to take longer months than we would have liked until the publisher received the manuscript, 
until the publishing contract was signed and sealed, until the version authorized by the author for the German market could 
be completed, and until the translation could begin. 

While the translation and the necessary editing and proofreading work were still in progress, a publicity bombshell exploded 
in London, the consequences of which, especially for the British National Archive in Kew, London (formerly the Public 
Record Office), cannot yet be foreseen. Six weeks after the publication of the original English edition (Document 1), the 
Daily Telegraph claimed that the documents discovered and processed by Allen, which pointed to an assassination of 
Himmler on May 23, 1945, were not authentic. 

For the publisher, however, this news, which dominated the British and German media world, meant that the utmost haste 
was now required for completion, even though the theses discussed in Allen's book fill only a few pages. He does not 
concentrate on the question of murder or suicide in his explosive document finds, but the uncovering of Himmler's hitherto 
unknown and concealed peace initiatives is the subject of his book. In almost all British papers the presumption of non- 
authenticity of those documents dealing with the question of Himmler's assassination was reported on the front pages. Hardly 
appeared on the British island, the "Himmler wave" also spilled over to Germany. Thus the Spiegel reported in its issue 
27/2005 on a whole page about this historical question which is still exciting after 60 years (document 2). 

W- Burst sensation 

Documents on Himmler's death exposed as forgery in England 

- LONDON. July 3 

There was something fishy about the story from the start: Two years ago, documents in the 


documents were discovered in the British 

Two years ago, documents were supposedly uncovered in the British National Archives proving that Heinrich Himmler had 
not committed suicide but had been murdered by the British in order to prevent the SS leader from incriminating the 
Churchill government during his interrogation by the Americans with statements about secret peace negotiations of which 
Washington had no knowledge. Under normal circumstances, such a sensational finding would make headlines m all over 
the world. 

ehe" intrigue of British intelligence only when the .Daily Ttelegraph" exposed the documents as a forgery over the weekend. 
After strong doubts arose about the authenticity of the material, the National Archives had the papers examined by forensic 
scientist Audrey Giles. As the Telegraph reports, she was able to establish that the letterhead on the questionable sheets was 
produced by Brendan Brackern with a laser printer of recent date, while it is embossed on the genuine documents. Audrey 
Giles also found a pencil mark under the salutation and the signature "Bracken". She also found evidence that Bracken's 
letters and those of diplomat Jota Wheeler-Ben-nett, which talk about "steps to be taken" to eliminate Himmler "as soon as 
he falls into our hands," were typed on the same typewriter. The State Archives has now ordered an investigation to 
determine how cs to this. 

The circumstances should have made any serious historian wonder. The signature of the British Minister of Information, 
Brendan Bracken, seems strangely stilted to the untrained eye, even knowing that the latter had a childlike handwriting. The 
somewhat flippant language also seems anachronistic. And it is hard to believe that several letters in which high-ranking 
politicians and diplomats blatantly speak of Himmler's need to be "eliminated" or that the Americans must not, under any 
circumstances, learn that ".we have the little H." (as distinct from "big H-". Hitler) "exterminated" because it "would have 
devastating effects on the reputation of our lind", just lie there in the folders. 

The British government tends to keep documents of such explosive nature locked longer than usual - just think of the Hess 
papers, which were not allowed to be opened until 2017, fueling the suspicion that they contain information that could put 
the British side in a bad light. In the case of the Himmler story, the 

right-wingers and relied on the discredited historian David 

em forger scribbled documents into the folders of the National Archives apparently with the intention of smearing the 
Churchill government. In a handwritten note by intelligence officer Robert Bruce Lockart, the prime minister is explicitly 
implicated in the plot. There, under the key of a ciphered telegram reporting the execution of London's alleged order to 
intercept and immobilize Himmler at Luneburg before he could be interrogated, is written. "Copy to the Prime Minister" 
with the initials R B-L. Bruce Lockart wrote his name without a hyphen, another indication of the dubious nature of the 
correspondence 

provocative publication on the Hess affair, says he is devastated that he fell for this forgery. A ZDF program scheduled for 
last week, entitled "Himmler - Tatenkult und Rassenwahn", 

in which the documents were to be considered, was postponed at the last minute in order to be able to examine the material 
more thoroughly. Like the Hitler diaries, this case shows that the greed for sensationalism about the Nazi era is insatiable and 
historians are easily blinded when they think they can make a revelation. In the case of the now uncovered forgery, however, 
sinister motives seem to be at play, which will be the task of the investigation to uncover. 
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